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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








New York. 








LAMPERTI, 


MAgSTRO OF MARCELLA SEMBRICH. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 

New York, 827 Carnegie Hall; Philadelphia, 408 
South Eighteenth Street, and Ogontz School; 
Summer School, Portland, Me 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa 
tive, and the best of teachers.”—C. B, Lamperti. 

_ Dresden, Germany, Sedanstrasse 20. 


Mr. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. Pupit oF LAMPERTI 
THE ELDER. 
(Ten years in California.) 


“Being in full possession of my method of sing- 


ing, he has the ability to form great artists.’’— 
Francesco Lamperti. 


Studios: 1109-1110 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


INT ERNAT IONAL MUSICAL > 
AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 


Carnecieé Hatt, 
2634 Columbus 





New York. 
Telephone: 


MAX KNITEL-T REUMANN, 
BARITONE. 


Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837. 
15 Washington Terrace, New York. 


HUBERT ARNOLD, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
286 West Seventieth Street, New York. 


Mail address: 


C. WHITNEY COOMBS 
COMPOSER-ORGAI NIS1 
49 West Twentieth Street, New York. 


Address: 


TOM K: ARL, 


Head of Vocal Department “The American 
Institute of Applied Music,”’ 212 West Fifty- 
ninth Street, New York. Permanent Studio. 
Also CONCERTS and RECITALS 


Miss M. ARY F IDE L IA BURT, 
Author of Original Methods in Sight Singing, 
Ear Training, Musical Stenography. All materials 
copyrighted. No authorized teachers in Greater 
New York, 
New York School, 
1202 Carnegie Hall. 
LEOP OLD WOLFSOHN, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 

120th Street, New York. 
248 Putnam Avenue 





Brooklyn, 
48 Lefferts Place. 


7o East 
Brooklyn, 


Studios: 


E DWIN H. LOCKHART, 
BASSO. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Instruction. 
Hotel San Remo, 
74th and 75th Sts. and Central Park West, 
New York. 


DUDLI E Y BUCK, Jr., 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Chorus Conductor 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


WILLIAM A. WEGENER, 
TENOR 
Concert and Oratorio. Vocal Instruction. 
74 West 8sth St., New York. 


Permanent address 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Organist and Choirmaster of St. James’ Parish, 
New York; conductor of the Brooklyn Oratorio 


Society and the Musurgia, New York, &c 
781 Park Avenue, New York City. 


LOUISE FINKEL, 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC, 
The Rockingham, 
Fifty-sixth Street, New York. 


Mm E. 


1748 Broadw ay, cor 


LUCILLE SMITH MORRIS, 
CONCERT PIANIST. 
201 West Eighty-first Street, New York 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


Mr. ano Mrs. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN. 
Cultivation of Voice and Artistic Singing. 
7o-80-81 Carnegie Hall, New York. 

Fall Term opens October 1 


RICH ARD ARNOL D, 


Concertmaster Philharmonic Society 
INSTRUCTION. 
208 East Sixty-first Street, New York. 


ART HUR VOORHIS, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
80 Washington Square East, New York. 


M. ELFERT-FLORIO, Just 
from Europe. 
TEAC HE S ART ISTIC SINGING. 
Perfect voice placement in ten or twenty lessons. 
Excellent results assures 
test Italian Method 
535 Fifth Avenue, Mercier 44th and 4sth Streets. 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Voice Developed—Style, Ope. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York 


FRANCIS WALKER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
THE FRANCIS WALKER STUDIOS, 
27 West 67th Street, New York. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated Teacher of the Laneueeeees METHOD. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


Address: 





Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1146 Park Avenue, near gist St., 


Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 

Musical Art Department of Adelphi College. 
Residence-Studio: 127 McDonough St., B’klyn, N.Y. 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, Oratorio. 
28 East Twenty-third Street, New York. 
Thursday and Saturday. 


New York. 


Monday, Wednesday, 


HORACE HORTON KINNEY, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Carnegie Hall, 
Residence-Studio: 167 West Fifty-seventh St. 
lew York 


PAUL TIDDEN 
PIANIST, 
14 East Fifteenth Street, New York, 
Wih accept a limited number of pupils. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT he He? and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION. 
1 West rogth Street, New York. 
138 Fifth Avenue. 





Address: 

Tuesday and Friday mornings, 

Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
Tue Art oF SINGING 


Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 


KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 


CONCERT PIANISTE. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


PERRY AVERIL L—BariTone, 
OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
and VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
220 Central Park South, New York. 
J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 
Voice Culture and the Art | Sing 
Studio: Rooms 43 and 44 Y. M A ‘Building, 
318 West 57th Street, a Yor 


BLANCHE TOWLE, 


SOPRANO 


Voice Culture Cor icert and Oratorio 
Studi 827 Carnegie Ha 
Residence 311 West I street 
’Phone: 1556 Eighteenth Street. 





SAMUEL BOWDEN MOYLE, 
Voice Culture, Style and Artistic Singing, Per 
fect Tone, Perfect Diction in English, German, 


French and Italian : ; 
Studio: No. 136 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT. ART OF SINGING 
Strictly Italian Method 
8: Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York City 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Lamperti Method Perfectly Taught 
Church, Opera, Concert. 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 115 Carnegie Hall, 
New York City. 


MR. ano MRS. FRANZ L. HUEBNER, 
VOICE CULTURE 
German and French Lyric Diction 
15 West Sixty-fifth Street, New York 


ADOLF GLOSE, 

Accompanist and Musical Director 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 

347 West 23d Street, New York 


Pianist, 


Address: 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Address: Hotel San Rem« 
Seventy-fourth Street and ‘Central Park West, 


New York. 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
OPERA TENOR 
Teacher of Tenor Roberts, Paula Woehning, solo 
ist in All Souls’ Church, and Mary Creider, 
vice teacher, Washington, D. C. 
145 East Eighty-third Street, New York. 


L OUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, _ 
VOCAL STUDIO, 
Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 











“ARTHU & CL AASSEN, 


Conductor German Liederkranz, New York. 

Conductor Arion Singing Society, Brooklyn 
341 Jefferson Avenue, 

Brooklyn, New York. 





Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING 
“The Gosford,” 236 West Fifty-fifth Street, 
Near Broadway, New York. 


TORPADIE- BJORKSTEN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


“MME. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 


VOCAL CULTURE. 
172 West 7oth Street, New York. 


Ma. AND Mrs. s. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d Street. New York. 








839 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 
Voice Trial, 12:30 to 1:30. 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Tel, 1351 Columbus Room 1201, 


Carnegie Hall. 


‘HENRY HOL DEN HUSS, 
PIANOFORTE AND THEORY 
Wednesday and Saturday, 305 Carnegie Hall 
Address only 318 East 1soth Street, New York 
POWERS—HOECK STUDIOS 
CO-OPERATIVE 
Francis Fischer Powers, Theodor A. Hoeck, 
Voice Piano 
Studio (and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, 
New York. Kansas City, Mo., season, Pepper 
Building, May 30 to October 1; New York season, 
October I, 1903, to May 1, 1904 


JULIA C. ALLEN 


VIOLIN SOLOIST AND 


CORDELIA FREEMAN, 


TEACHER 


Voice CULTURE AND CONDUCTING 
Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York; Y. M.C. A 
Bidg., Scranton; Wilkesbarre and Carbondale, Pa 


McCALL LANHAM, BARITONE, 


Opera, Oratorio and Concerts. Vocal Instruction 








Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE 


The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York. | 


HU GO STEINB RUCH, 

Conductor of Brooklyn Saengerbund. 

New York Studio: Sreinway Hall. 
Brooklyn Studio and Residence: 450 Fifth Street. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLI 
PLAYING AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE. 230 East Sixty-second St 


Complete musical education given to students 








from the beginning to the ene ERT Dino 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors 


Sbriglia Method Taught 
Studio address: American Institute of Applied 
Music, 212 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York 
Residence, 67 West Thirty-eighth Street 


CAROLINE MIHR HARDY, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
81a Keap Street, Brooklyn, New York 


J. W. PARSON PRICE. 
Voice Culture and Art of Singing 
10 East Seventeenth Street, New York 
“T can confidently state at Mr. Parson Price's 
knowledge of the voice, b male and female, 
and his style of singing, entitle him to a high 
| rank among teachers.’’—MaNnvueL GARCIA 











MR. and MRS. JAMES FRANCIS COOKI 


Voice, Piano, Theory Modern methods Success 
ful results Extensive international experience 
Exceptional endorsements Interesting announce- | 


ment sent on request. 


Residence and Studio 


535 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 


} 136 Fifth Ave., N. ¥ 708 Halsey St., B'klyn 
See eos ne weacs 
| HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 

| VIOLIN SCHOOL, 

Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
| 


LOREN CLEMENTS, 





| VOICE INSTRUCTOR, 
3 East Fourteenth Street, « Fifth Avenue 

| Wauld be pleased to meet ‘by -nt without 

| charge those wishing to learn of ten 

| Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
| 487 Fifth Avenue, New York 
| F. W. RIESBERG, ACCOMPANIST. 
Treasurer Manuscript Society 
Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmony 
With THe MusicaL Courier 
Lecturer for the Board of Education 


Residence-Studio 
| 954 Eighth Ave., New York 


BENNETT, 
Instructor in Voice Building and the Art of 
| Singing 
Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and 
many other talented vocalists 
Studio: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 


corner 56th St., 


| Mrs. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, 
| SOPRANO. 
Recital, Concert and Oratorio. Vocal Instruction 
1 We 6th Street, New York 
43069 Columbus 


COACHING AND ACCOMPANYING 
Studio: 800 Carnegie Hall 
’Phone: 


\ ess ; 
ELISE REIMER, 
1350 Columbus. 


H. W. GREENE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH, 
Virgil Method. Pupils in Piano and Harmony 
Six years instructor at the Virgil Piano School 

Pupil of Heinrich Barth — Moritz Moszkowski 

Classes in Sight Reading, Ear Training and Time 

Keeping. Studio: 132-133 C arnegie Hall, City 


SERRANO VOCAL AND PIANO 
INSTITUTE, 


323 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
Conducted by 
Mr. and Mrs. CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 
TEACHERS OF CHARLOTTE MaconDa, Mrs 
C. Mrur Harpy AND JoserpH MAEeERz. 








EU ‘GENE HEFFL EY, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
Studio: 707-708 Carnegie Hall. 
AUGUST W. HOFFMANN 
Instruction, Piano and Harmony. 
2730 Broadway, or Steinway Hall, New York. 
At ek! for Summer School. 
Hoffmann’s Left-Hand Etudes (Breitkopf & 


Hartel). Endorsed by Dr. Mason, Pugno, 
Burmeister and others. 











Miss ADELE MARGULIES, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION, 

Sherwood Studios, 

58 West Fifty-seventh Street, 


HEINRICH MEYN, 
TENOR 
Concerts, Ovetesios and Recitals. 
Studi 302 Carnegie Hz 
Residence: 323 E = _Seventeenth Street. 


CARL VENTH, 
VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
14 Seventh Avenue, 
Brooklyn, 


MRS. ELISE VIRGINIA MOONEY, 
SOPRANO SOLOIST ann TEACHER, 
ORATORIO. 

Correct Breathing a Specialty. 

330 West Fifty-first Street, NEW YORK. 


New York. 





New York. 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 

VOCAL CULTURE, TONE EMISSION, 
VOICE BUILDING, STYLE, 
REPERTOIRE, FINISH. 
or address Musica Couniasa. 


128 East 64th St., 


SARAH KING PECK, 
SOPRANO 


Concerts and Oratorio 
55 West Eighty-fifth Street, New York. 


Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIST 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Leschetizky Method 
New York City. 


Studios: 1003-1004 Carnegie Hall, 


Signor A. CARBONE, 
Member several years Metropolitan Grand 
pera ( omp: any 
VOICE CU LT RE IN ALL BRANCHES 
Booklet, “Voice Producti x by A aaa Carbone, 
sent free on applicat 
Studio: 240 Fifth Avenue, “pad York 


ARCHER GIBSON, F. A. G. O. 

COM POSER—ORGANIST—CONDUCTOR. 
*Brick” Church 
Temple “Beth-E1.” 

Address: 412 Fifth Avenue 
PRICE-COTTLE CONSERVATORY, 

2105 Seventh Ave., corner r2sth St., New York. 

Daily Class—Clavier, Piano 

Overcomes the difficulties usually encountered ia 
giving young people a thorough musical education. 

Adult Classes Morning and Evening Pupils 
ll or write for circular. 


accepted at any age. Ca 


Mrs. JOCELYN HORNE, 
oice and Dietic 





Br ‘ iway and Fifty Sith’ Street, New York. 
PLATON BROUNOFF, 
VOICE CULTURE AND REPERTOIRE 
Lecture Recitals on “Russian Life and Music” 


Lecturer for the Board of Education 
10 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


HELENE MAIGILLE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 

Hotel Somerset, 150 West 47th St., New York 

Teacher of Naomi Ledyard, Sabery D’Orsell, 

Olive Celeste Moore and —— E. Vail. 


Mazes LAURA SEDG WICK COLLINS 
Instruction in Singing, El cution, Acting, Dra- 
natic and Operatic Coaching Coaching songs, 
dt imatic roles, and reading of papers and lectures. 

The C helsea, 222 West Twenty-third St., New York. 


Miss LAURA D. MOORE. 

VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

The Tuxedo, 637 Madison Avenue, 
Corner Fifty-ninth Street, New York 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 
Musical Lectures, Song Recitals, Conducting. 
Instruction in Harmony, Counterpoint and Song 
Interpretation, 

72 Lawrence Street, Flushing, New York City. 


MAX BENDHEIM, 
Vocat Instruction. 
Studio: 332 West Fifty-sixth Street. 
Combines the bel canto of the old Italian school 
with the declamatory style of the modern German. 
Particular attention paid to Breathing and Enun- 
ciation. Studio open all summer, 


Mr. & Mrs. WAL TER H. ROBINSON, 
NOR AND CONTRALTO 
Oratorio, onan and Musicales. 
Voice Production and pageteien. 
405 Carnegie Hall, New Yor 
1350 Columbus 


Mr. CARL C. MU LLER, 

The renowned teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint 
and Composition, has resumed the teaching 
these branches at his 

__ Studio: 1291 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


‘Mme. OGDEN CR: ANE, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
404 Carnegie Hall, 
‘ew York. 


MME. 


Studio 





Studio: 
Telephone: 





























































































































THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














NEW YORK. 


SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING, EAR 


TRAINING, CHORAL AND Piano Music. 
EVA B. DEMING, Director. 

The best European and American methods are 
taught. Special courses of instruction for Teachers, 
Students and Children, 

Ciasses in Sight Singing and Ear Training, 
Choral Music, Harmony and Counterpoint and 
the various Languages are now forming. Private 
pupils may begin at any time. Circulars mailed 
upon application. Address: 

Studios 402-403 | Carnegie ‘all, New York. 


WALTER .. YOUNG, 
ocal Instruction. 
VOICE PRODUCTION. DICTION, 
STYLE, REPERTOIRE. 
802 Carnegie Hall, New York. Residence-Studio: 
4683 B) field Ave., M lair, N. J. 














CARL M. ROEDER, 


PIANIST, TEACHER OF MUSIC. 
Studio: 1110 Carnegie Hall. Residence: 697 East 
141st Street, New York. 


MADAME 


EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


the celebrated Prima Donna. 
Voice Culture in all its branches. 
tor West 78th St.. corner Columbus Ave., 
New York City. 


DR. HENRY G. HANCHETT, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
1396 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


A. J. GOODRICH, 


PERSONAL OR CORRESPONDENCE LES. 

NS IN HARMONY. On Cle 
COMPOSITION, ORCHESTRATION 
PRACTICAL MUSICIANSHIP. 

Author of “Analytical ey eory 0 
- Interpretation,” “Complete Music selyshe " “Syn 
inetie Counterpoint,” “New Method of Memories 


* 80 St. Nicholas avenue, New York. 


Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO. 
Studio: Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York. 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 
SOPRANO. 
zor West bencan Street. 








Vocal Instruction. 


im. OHRSTROM-RENARD 


Teacher of Voice and all its branches. Sole 

teacher of Rebecca enzie and oe  ciagene 

now meeting with — Cy ap royal 
Residence-Studio: 444 C ‘Park W 











LILLIE MACHIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated pupil of Vannuccini. 
1203 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


J. JEROME HAYES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
n Dyck Studios, 


Eighth At and Fifty-sixth Street, 
ew York. 


EMILY WINANT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Room 505, Carnegie Hall, New York. 


H. ESTELLE WOODRUFF, 


TEACHER OF PIANO. 
f Voice, harmony and non-syllable sight reading. 
Author of “Woodruff Music Course and Music 
Games.” Studio: 132 East Twenty-third Street. 


Send for circular. 
C. 0. HORNBERCER 


SOLO ’CELLIST. 
OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 
Residence Studio: 

229 West 34th St., 
NEW YORK 














STANHOPB-WHEATCROFT DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
31 West 3ist St., New York City. 

Winter Courses now open. Midwinter Term begins 

January 4. Summer Courses May |. Saturday morning 


classes. Public Matinees. Engagements secured. Write 
for Prospectus. ADELINE S.WHEATCROFT, Directress. 


NEW YORK. 
Mur. MARIE CROSS-NEWHAUS, 


Director 
VOCAL AND OPERATIC SCHOOL. 
Voice Building, Tradition and Diction. 
St. Mare Building, 434 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MISS EMMA THURSBY, 


SOPRANO. 
will receive a limited number of pupils 
Studio Residence: 
6os Carnegie Hall, 34 Gramercy Park 
New York City 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 


SOPRANO. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. Vocal Instruction. 
129 East Fifty- -eighth Street, New York. 


M. ELFERT-FLORIO 


535 Sth Ave., between 4ith and 45th Sts. 
the renowned Italian operatic tenor and LEAD- 
ING VOCAL INSTRUCTOR of Berlin, has trans- 
ferred his activities from Europe to this country, 
and will accept pupils to teach true 


ARTISTIC SINGING 


and most correct Italian method of tone produc- 
tion in ten or twenty lessons: excellent results 
assured; facts proven: training for opera, con- 
cert, drawing room. 











Mme. MARIE pe LEV ENOFF, 
Voice, Piano, Solfége. Paris Conservatory Methods. 
MARK FONAROFF, 


P Violin Instruction 
Residence: 21 East 119th Street. 
Studio: 836 Carnegie Hall. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Voice Placing, Style and Diction. 
New York Studio: 23 West Sixty-seventh St. 
Paris Studio: 20 Avenue Carnot. 


MRS. MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO. 
Management, Henry Wolfsohn. 
106 West Ninetieth Street, New York. 
Telephone: No. 3396 J Riverside. 


MRS. CARLYLE PETERSILEA, 


SOLO PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
The Brockholst, 10: West Eighty-fifth Street, 
New York City. ‘Phone 2379 River. 


M. B. DE BOR, BARITONE. 


Teacher of Singing in Italian, French, German, 
and English. Pure [Italian method of voice placing 
and tone building. Perfect breathing. 

Studio: 816 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


FREDERICK W. SCHALSCHA, | 


VIOLIN SOLOIST. 
INSTRUCTION 
154 Madison Avenue, near Thirty-second Street, 
New York. 








PAUL SAVAGE, 


VOICE CULTURE 
803 Cosanate Hall, 


New York. 
CLARA WINSTEN, 
SOPRANO. 


Concert and Oratorio , 
353 West 118th Street, New York 


“iu MILLER 


Authentic Vocal Placement for 


GRAND OPERA. 

Studio: 347 5th Ave., N. Y., 
Opp. Waldorf-Astoria, 

VIOLIN. THEORY. 
Reception 2 to 4 daily 


amy ROBIE 


VIOLINIST. 
Solo and Ensemble Playing. 
INSTRUCTION. 
Residence Studio: 184 West 82d Street, New York. 

















ues. EDMUND SEVERN, 


Vocal Instruction. 


EDMUND SEVERN, 


Violin Soloist. 
CONCERTS, MUSICALES, ETC. 
SEVERN TRIO, 


artistic talent engaged. 





WASHINGTON. 


Miss MARY A. CRYDER, 


MUSICAL MANAGEMENT, 


Home and foreign artists. None but really 





Studios: 131 West Fifty-sixth Street. 


1924 N Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 








THE TEKNI 


For sale and rent by 





The only really Improved Practice Instrument. 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 19 West 16th st., NEW YORK. 


KLAVIER. 


Mre, A. M. Virgti. 





MARIE L. EVERETT, — 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 





BOSTON. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
177 Huntington Street, Boston. 











Mme. EDWARDS, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TBACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
1so Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
TEACHER OF PIANO, 
ORGAN AND HARMONY 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 








Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 
CONTRALTO 
Oratorio, Concert 
Address: Care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass 


MISS PAULINE WOLTMANN, 
MEZZO CONTRALTO 
Song Recitals, Oratorio, Concert 
Address: 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 








TEACHER OF SINGING 
Holds a recent outa Supérieur from Madame 
Marchesi, Paris ddress: “The Copley, 
Copley Square, Boston 








Harpist, Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass. 


ED. H. DARMAND, Bass Sototst 


Voice Culture, Operatic Repertoire 
MRS. E. DARMAND, Diction, French Language 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


ED 


MISS ALICE A. CUMMINGS, 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
320 Boylston Street, Boston 





HEINRICH GEBHARD, 
PIANIST. 


Steinert Hall, Boston 


BOSTON. 


MME. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, 
Opposite Symphony Hall 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 
BARITONE, SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
159 Tremont Street, Boston 


FAELTEN 
PIANOFORTE 


SCHOOL. 
CARL FAELTEN, Dirccter, 
30 Haatingtoa Avcaac, 
BOSTON, 


Art of Breathing and Tone Production 
TENOR SOLOIST. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 


JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 


BARITONE. TEACHER OF SINGING 
372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 














Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


ORGAN, HARMONY AND PIANO 
Large three-manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston 


MR. FRANK MORSE 


And Assisting Teachers 
Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 
go and 32 Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St., Boston. 


Mme. VINELLO JOHNSON, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Huntington Chambers, Boston. 


MISS HARRIET A. SHAW, 


HARPIST, 
Exeter Street, 
(corner Commonwealth Avenue), 
Telephone: 117 Back Bay Boston. 


BERTHA WESSELHOEFT SWIFT, 
MEZZO SOPRANO 
Soloist and Teacher 
Trinity Court, Boston 














Mr. AND Mrs. C. A. GRIES, 


PIANO INSTRUCTION, ACCOMPANIST. 

Certificated teachers Scharwenka and Klindworth 
Methods 1074 Lexington Avenue, 

’Phone: 286 79th St. New York. 











MICHIGAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


ALBERTO JONAS, Director, 


Has gained national fame as the representative musica! 
institution of Michigan and one of the foremost, largest 
and most exclusive conservatories in America All 
branches of mveaic, elocution, dramat:c art, languages, 
by faculty of thirty-eight eminent in«ructors, inclad- 


ing world renowned artists. School year begins 
Septembers8. Handsome illustrated catalogue mailed 
free 





RU BV GERARD, —.— SOLO VIOLINIST, 


Avaliable for Concerts and Drawing nat I 
Telephone: 1149 River 227 Riverside Drive, NEW YORK 





VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Monday and Thursday. 
STUDIO: 11 West 21st Street. 


ION JACHRSON, t2xonr. 


10 West 46th St... NEW YORK. 


’Phone, 6225 Thirty-eighth St, 





Circulars sent upon application, 


MISS MARIE LOUISE TODD. 


resence stupnlo: HOTEL, SAN REMO, 


SEVENTY-FOURTH STREET, CENTRAL PARK WEST 





A. K. VIRGIL, Director 


8. M. Fabian. 


- the Virgil Method 
Fat Term Becins Oct. 
ENROLLMENT Day, Saturpay, Oct. 3. 

CLASS AND PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 


Children’s Department. Special Musical and Technical 
Instruction. Directed by MRS. FLORENCE DODD VIRGIL. 


REGULAR FRIDAY EVENING RECITALS. 
Send for prespectus and Tickets to Recitals. Address 


CLAVIER HALL, 11 West 22d St., New York 


CLAVIER PIANO SCHOOL 


AND 


SCHOOL or PUBLIC PERFORMANCE 


Author and Founder of 


5, 1908 





A. E. Virgil. 






















Otis B. Boise, 
Howard Brockway, Loraine Holloway, Pietro Minetti, 
Alfred C.Gooedwin, J.C. Van Hulsteya, Emmanuel Wad. 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore, 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


fhe Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 


Masters, including: 
W. Ed. Heimendahi, Ernest Hutcheson 


Crecutass Martep om Arriicatios 
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ESTABLISHED 1823 


CHtckeriirg 


PIANOS 











Particular 
attention is 
called to the 


QUARTER GRAND 


STERLING Eanes 


High Standard of Construction. 
aL LERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


MArtistic Pianos, 
BROOKLYN, N. Ye 


Mew Vork, Newark, Jersey City, New Heaven. 


EMERSON PIANO. 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Made solely by 
CHICHERING & SONS 
791 Tremont Street, Boston 












































A Plano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studlos and Halls, “*Yisss."° 


KRANICH & BACH 


Produce PTA NOS 
Of the Highest Musical Type. 


FACTORIES and.WAREROOMS: 
233 to 245 East 23d Street, 











EW YORK. 








e e 7 
£ ey ove) esos | Signor Buzzi-Peccia, 
Vv sac / Resumed. 
Q'S FS F/ Maestro di Canto. 
= SV £ g / Lecture- Italian Method AS TAUGHT IN EUROPE. 
& &§ / Song Recitals ARTISTIC, NATURAL SELF-CONTROL. 
oe Velees Placed, Artists Coached. Highest indorsement 
Leh WY s ‘Classes in RESIDENT STUDIO, 572 Park Ave., NEW YORK. 
S55 5 Interpretation. Pamphlet sent on application. 





ARTISTIC 
CONOVER PIANOS 


Grands and Uprights. 














MANUFACTURED BY THE 


CABLE PIANO CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


FROM FIRST TO LAST 
THE NAME HAS STOOD UNCHANGED, UNALTERED. 


All Mathushek Pianos have our name and address cast in the iron plates ; 
they also have our name and address in full on name-board, as follows 








-' ! 
This design was used on the first piano manufactured by us and has been used 
ever since without any change whatsoever. 
Like nearly all articles of high reputation, the Mathushek Piano has 
inspired cheap imitation. Many of its individual parts have been imi- 
tated, but in every case the essential feature has m lost, either from 
miscenception or misconstruction. Get the genuine. 
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Weber Pianos. 


Tt which gives the WEBER PIANO its charm, 


its real worth, apart from the quality of the materials 





which enter into its construction and the artistic beauty of 
its exterior, is that Pure, Rich and Sympathetic Tone, 
in the possession of which it stands alone 








WEBER WAREROOMS: 


108 Fifth avenue, NEW YORK. 266 Wabash Avenue, 


< YOUNG 
* 271 West 113th St., NEW YORK. 


Management HENRY WOLFSOHN. ’Phone : 2845-L_ Morningside. 


HARRIETTE BROWER, pianist. 


CONCERTS, RECITALS, LESSONS. 
HOTEL MARTHA WASHINGTON, 29 EAST 28TH STREET, NEW YORK 


J. WARREN ANDREWS, Sngantet Guared of 


the Divine Paternity and 

Temple Israel. 
CHURCH MUSIC SCHOOL. 76th Street and Central Park West, New York. 
Wirtz Piano School, “tsietnn” 
oo e PR Theory. 


MUSICAL HOURS: FIRST AND THIRD WEDNESDAY OF EACH MONTH. 
120 West iZ°%th oereet New York. 


CHICAGO. 








TENOR, 

















Queen ye ny at oo Royal Theatre 
in Munich gigs & and Amster- 
dam (Holland) ool. 


UL TURE. 

-_ Malian Sch 
Art of Sagiee” ‘in Italian, French, 
9 English and German. 16! W. 93d St, 


a te Town Studio: 59 Fifth Avenue, New York 


EDWARD BROMBERG 





VOICE a and ART OF SINGING. 
Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Son; 
Residence Studio: 
138 West Oist St., New York. 


Recitals. 
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CECIL. 


Hore Cecit. LonDON, ) 

November 28 703 ‘ 
VOCAL recital is quite a pleasant change 
after the incessant round of violin recirals 


which the present season has brought with 
it, and St. James’ Hall was very well filled 
for Blanche Marchesi’s 
Friday afternoon. Madame Marchesi is one 
of those clever and interesting singers whose concerts one 
Her dramatic instinct is so highly 


. 
Mme concert on 


would not readily miss 
developed, and she studies her songs with such intelligence 
that her performances are greatly to be preferred to those 
of the majority of singers now before the public. Her 
programs, too, are always well chosen, and that of Friday 
vas no exception to the rule. We should like to see the 
name of Robert Franz figuring more frequently in the pro 
grams of vocal recitals. He was one of the best of the 
Lieder writers, but his work is by means so fully ap 
preciated as it deserves to be, and probably not one singer 
in a hundred knows him except by his “Im Herbst” and 
“Aus meinen grossen Schmerzen.” Madame Marchesi in 
luded the song, “Gute Nacht,” “Ach war’ es nie 
geschehen”’ “Es hat sich beklagt” in her 
program on Friday, and these 
been better sung. Her performances of Cornelius’ “Braut 
un air from 


no 


latter 
and die Rose 
songs could scarcely have 
Jerlioz’s ‘“Faust” were no less ex 
was quite at her best throughout 


lieder’ and 

cellent and, indeed, she 

the whole afternoon 
eS <= 

question has given rise to much dis 

and the custom of closing the 


The “late comer’ 
cussion in the press of late, 
doors of the concert rooms against all and sundry while 
a piece of music is in progress has been subjected to some 
pretty severe criticism. Plunket Greene, indeed, found him- 
self obliged to write a letter of apology recently because a 
number of his would be auditors were obliged to stand 
about in the cold draughty of St 
Hall while he sang Arthur Somervell’s cycle of twelve 
songs from “Maud.” In the fault 
seems to have lain not so much with himself as with the 
doorkeepers who had misunderstood his instructions. A 
somewhat curious development of this controversy took 
place on Saturday afternoon when Busoni repeated the two 
first movements of Chopin’s “Funeral March” sonata to 
satisfy a crowd of late comers who missed them. In this 
case little objection could be raised because Busoni is a 
great pianist. But the precedent is dangerous. Think of 
what it would mean, for example, if Donald Francis Tovey 
were to repeat the whole of one of the movements of a 
concerto of his own, The results would be too awful to 
contemplate, and the record of the French lady who re- 
cently slept for seventeen years without once waking up 
would probably be easily beaten by many members of his 


audience. 


and passages James’ 


this case, however, 


—— 


Ss & 

Busoni’s program consisted entirely of Chopin, and 
though he is not perhaps one of the world’s greatest Chopin 
players the recital was exceedingly interesting. The set of 
studies, op. 25, was particularly well played. These studies 
are old favorites with him, and they certainly give him an 
opportunity of displaying his marvelous variety of touch 
and tone, of which he takes the fullest advantage He 
was at his best in them on Saturday, but his performances 
of the sonata and the barcarolle were not so entirely sat- 
isfactory. Busoni has little of that tenderness with which 
a pianist must be endowed if he is to be a great Chopin 
player. 


-_-* 
v~ 
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Francis Macmillen scored a tremendous success at his 
recital at St. James’ Hall on Tuesday afternoon, and made 
it quite clear that he is one of the most remarkable of the 
young violinists who have appeared here this season. One 
can only conclude that he was too nervous to do himself 
full justice at his orchestral concert earlier in the season. 
Certainly none of his performances then approached the 
level which he reached on Tuesday. His tone is peculiarly 
rich and full, and often reminds one forcibly of that cf 












YY) xs 






He has power, too, a splendid technic, and he 
Occasionally, it is true, there was 


Ysaye. 
plays like a real artist. 
sentimentality in his performances, notably in 


a touch of 
the Adagio of Max Bruch’s concerto and Bach's air fo 
string. But he is sure to outgrow this, and for so 
young a man his playing is really extraordinarily good 


by 


the G 
Schumann’s Sonata in A minor, in which he was joined 
Miss Ella Spravka, was superbly played, as als 
His phrasing, his beautiful 


Was a 


charming Ciacona by Vitali 


its in the most rapid 


beyond reproach, 


tone, which loses none of richness 


passage work, and his intonation are all 


and we shall look forward with great pleasure to hearing 
Mr. Macmillen again 
aS & 
The program that Ysaye gave at St. James’ Hall on 
[hursday afternoon could scarcely be described as un 


onventional. Of course, he plays Vieuxtemps’ D minor 
Concerto superbly, but he plays it often with orchestra 
and one was not particularly anxious to hear it with harp, 
rgan and piano accompaniments. Bach’s Chaconne with 
Schumann’s unnecessary piano accompaniment could also 
have been spared, though it must be admitted that he has 
never played it better. The redeeming feature of the con 
cert was Handel’s Third Sonata, one of 
the same time one of the least familiar of all the sonatas 
Handel He played it magnificently, and in 
eat though he has always been, he seems to im 


the finest, and 


that wrote 
deed, g! 


prove every year 





Ferencz Hegediis, who gave a recital at the same hall 
in the evening, is a somewhat uneven violinist who might 
great deal better than He undoubtedly has 
temperament and a fine technic, deficient in 
Consequently, the beautiful tone which he 
its richness when 


be a he is 


but he is 
pro- 


power. 
the 


duces in cantabile passages loses 
music demands any rapidity of execution, and becomes 
Almost every performance that he 


thin and often harsh. 
Parts of 


gives is in some measure spoiled by this defect 
Schumann’s A minor Sonata, for example, were beauti- 
fully played, particularly the slow movement. But the 
finale was altogether too much for him, his tone became 
rasping, and many of the notes were entirely lost. It is a 
pity that this should be so, because he has the makings of 
a fine player, and but for this one defect he might take a 
high place among the violinists of the day. 
=e <= 

lhe Royal Amateur Orchestral Society's concert at the 
Queen’s Hall on Wednesday evening was a great success. 
The band played as well as ever under Ernest Ford, while 
a very delightful feature of the evening was the singing of 
Miss E. Parkina (Elizabeth Parkinson), who added one 
more to her growing list of successes by her performance 
of the famous “Air du Rossignol,” from Victor Massé’s 
‘Les Noces de Jeannette.” Miss Parkina has now taken 
her place among the best coloratura sopranos of the day, 
and we should very much like to have an opportunity of 
hearing her in opera. She was recalled again and again 
for her brilliant performance, and was certainly the ‘star’ 
f the concert 


SF= & 

The Chappell ballad concert of Saturday last was prin 
cipally notable for the successes of two of the singers, 
Mme. Lillian Blauvelt and Miss Muriel Foster Miss 
Foster is one of the finest artists that we have, and she 
possesses the uncommon power of making the most or 
dinary ballad interesting by her excellent singing. Madame 


known that it is al 


On Saturday one 


talents are well 


Blauvelt’s great so 
most unnecessary to dwell upon them 
only wished that more of our younger singers would take 
the trouble to acquire that technic which enabled her to 
give such beautifully finished performances of the Bolero 
from Verdi’s “I Vepri Siciliani” and “Délibes’ “Les Filles 
de Cadix.” 
= <= 


By far the most interesting piece of news published this 
week is the announcement that we are to have an Elgar 
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festival in March. It will take place at Covent Garden 
ind will consist of three concerts. The scheme will in 
clude the “Dream of Gerontius,’ The Apostles” and a sé 


works, among which will be in 
given before 
will bring with 


ection from his orchestral 


uded a new work which has never been 


Dr 


him 


be the conductor, and he 
Manchester 


ZARATHUSTRA 


Richter will 


his Hallé orchestra from 


LONDON NOTES. 


recent editorial in Muscat Cot 
the successful operation made by 
Dr. 


and he is continually con 


RIER reference 
“a Dr 


> 


Milsom Ree 


In a THE 


was made to Rees 


»f London,” on Madame Ternina s is the 


leading English throat specialist, 


sulted by such artists as Melba, Ada Crossley, Renaud, 
Saléza, Scotti, &c. In fact, Dr. Rees has succeeded to the 
unique position occupied by the late Sir Morell Mackenzic 
and that is a fact American singers visiting Eur ought 
to know 

Ze & 

Miss Gertrude Peppercorn unces for Thursday next 
er last piano recital prior to her departure for her Amer 

in tour 

SJ & 
Miss E. Parkina (Elizabeth Parkinson) has been en 
gaged to sing an air from Charpentier’s “Louise” at one 
f the concerts of the Philharmonic Society 
THE WEEK IN NEW YORK. 
a 

Wednesday afternoon, December Bloomfield Zeislet 
Mendelssohn Hall 

Wednesday evening, December 2—La 7 Metrop 
tan Opera House 

Wednesday evening, De 2 D m-Peters¢ ecital 
(vocal), Assembly Hal 

Wedne sday evening, December Waegne recital, As 
ciation Hall, Brooklyn 

Wednesday evening Decemhbe y if epl Horodas ¢ 
tal (piano), Wissner Hall, Brookly 


Thursday afternoon, December 3—Katharine Fisk recital 
Mendelssohn Hall 

Thursday evening, December 3—Colum! PI armoni 
Concert, Horace Mann School 

Thursday evening, December 3—New York Banks’ Glee 
Club, Carnegie Hall 

Thursday evening, December 3—Mendelssohn Glee Club 
Clark Neighborhood Housé 

Thursday evening, December 3—Bloomfield Zeisler, As 





sociation Hall, Brooklyn 
y evening, December 3—Brooklyn Saengerbund 
ert, Saengerbund Hal Brooklyt 
afternoon, December 4—New York Philharmonic 
rehearsal, Carnegie Hall 


Friday evening, December 4 Tann ser,”’ Metropolitar 
Opera House 

Friday evening, December 4—Wesley Weyman recita 
(piano), Mendelssohn Hall 

Saturday morning, December 5—Faelten recital (piano) 
Delmonico’s 

Saturday afternoor December 5 La Bohéme,” Metro 
politan Opera House 

Saturday aftern« December 5—Bloomfield Zeisler 
Mendelssohn Hall 

Saturday evening, December 5—‘‘Aid Metropolitar 

Opera House 

Saturday evening, December 5—New York Philharmonic 
concert, Carnegie Hall 

Sunday afternoon, December 6—New York Symphony 
Orchestra, Carnegie Hall 


December 6 


nd Theatre 


Sunday evening New York Symphony Or 


chestra, West E 


Sunday evening, December 6—Popular concert, Metro 
politan Opera House 

Monday morning. December 7—First Bagby musicale 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Monday afternoon, December 7—Alired Kastner (harp) 
New York College of Musi 

Monday evening, December 7—“Tannhause Metropo 
tan Opera House 

Monday evening, December 7—New Y Trio Clul 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 

Monday evening. December 7—Ventl rri Wissner 
Hall, Brooklyn 

Tuesday afternoon, December 8—Fr Roger recital 
Mendelssohn Hall 

Tuesday evening, December 8—Wetzler Symphony 
cert, Carnegie Hall 

Tuesday evening, December 8—Carl organ concert First 
Presbyterian Church, 

luesday evening, December 8—‘“The King of Siam” 
(opera), Waldorf-Astoria 

Tuesday evening, December 8—Brooklyn Apollo Club 


Association Hall 


























































































PIANO RECITAL. 
Delmonico’s, testi Morning, December 5. 


PROGRAM. 
from Summer Dreams.Mrs. H. H. 


FAELTEN 


Che Brownies, E major, A. Beach 


Anna Pumphrey, Mary Pumphrey, Ruth Rapoport, Gladys 
Copeland. 
Canon, minor mode.. Gurlitt 
ON, DEO Gs viv aciadcccccdccsconcccs Gurlitt 
Waltz, major or minor mode. “ , ..Gurlitt 
Harry Field Gibbs, Jr 
Etude de Style, C major.. Ravina 
Rondo, The Cuckoo, E minor Daquin 


Allegretto from the Gesellschafts Concerto, F major .. Moscheles 
Evelyn Ruth Lavers 


Mrs. Reinhold Faelten 
Pumphrey, Gladys Copeland 


Second piano, 
Mary 
Exhibition of fundamental training by members of the class 


rutti: 


Polka, major mode. 
Cradle Song, major mode 


Song, minor mode 


Theme from Ninth Symphony, major Beethoven 
rheme from Italian Symphony, minor Mendelssohn 
\lla Tarantelle, C minor a . MacDowell 
Shadow Dance, F sharp minor.. .. MacDowe!l 
Dance of the Gnomes, C minor.... .. MacDowel! 


Gladys Adella Copeland. 

E flat major...... - 
Ruth Rapoport. 

Song of the Brook, D major, op. 92. 

Fantasie Mazurka, F 


Allegro from Sonata, .Haydn 
eu lade Lack 
Ee ee ee ..Ketterer 
Anna Pumphrey 





Waltz a la Tyrolienne Aaaneenrdetsseeeisetiyasanenaneee Raff 
Posmsselin, Dac Games, GA. Oi ociccccessccvcsccccosvcccsncnesecs Ra! 
Rondo, from Concerto, op. 142..... is wean nin aoe Rawanda aaa Ries 
Mary Pumphrey. 
Second piano, Mrs. Reinhold Faelten 
rutti: Gladys Copeland, Anna Pumphrey 
N Boston and throughout New England the Fael- 
ten system for training piano students is recog 
nized as one of the best. At the Faelten Piano 
forte School, 30 Huntington avenue, Boston, 
some 700 students are enrolled, and furthermore 


all of them, from the youngest to the most advanced, have 
been trained in the fundamental principles of music, which 
on investigation prove thorough enough to frighten some 
teachers of obsolete methods 

Mrs. Plumer-Smith, of Boston, accompanied by Mrs. 
Reinhold Faelten, representing the faculty of the Faelten 
Pianoforte School, and six pupils of the school gave an 
Delmonico’s Saturday morning of 


exhibition recital at 


last week. Mrs. Piumer-Smith gave a brief talk, in which 
she attested to the wonderful results of the Faelten sys- 
tem. An average child of five or six after a few months’ 


study can play in any key, transposing with ready facility 
n the difficult keys that students of some methods believe 
must be deferred until they are older. Mrs. Plumer-Smith 
spoke in the way that convinces. As she is to form classes 
n New York and teach the system, readers of THE Mv- 
SICAL CouRIER will hear more about her. 

The ages of the six children who gave the illustrations 
at Delmonico’s ranged from five to twelve years. What 
hey were able to do impressed the audience as remarka- 
> and yet among the six little folks there was only one 
whom experts pronounced precocious. The others were 
merely bright children who had been correctly and tho 
oughly taught 

Harry Field Gibb, Jr., is a mite just five years and four 
months old. Even his mother said to the writer that her 
son possesses no special aptitude for music. Requests for 
the different keys were made by persons in the audience, 
and it mattered not whether in the major or minor, Mas- 
ter Gibbs gave a perfect exhibition of his skill 

Musically, the most beautiful number of the morning 
from Moscheles’ Gesellschafts Con- 
major. The Evelyn Ruth 
phenomenally gifted little girl. In the ensem 
ble the performances of Mrs. Faelten, Mary Pumphrey 
ind Gladys Copeland added to the charm of the number 


the 
certo in F 


was Allegretto 


solo performer, 


Lavers, is 
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piano for the exhibition of fundamental training the audi- 
ence called for some difficult keys. The Polka, major 
mode, was played in G flat; the Cradle Song, maior 
mode, in C sharp major, a key, by the way, seldom used 
by composers. The song was played in B minor, the 
theme from Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony in F sharp ma- 
jor and the theme from Mendelssohn's Italian Symphony 
in G minor 

The other youthful performers exhibited talent and the 
training that is altogether admirable, for it embodied a 
knowledge of fundamental principles, with a delightful 
touch and musical charm. 


Joint Recitals by the Alexanders. 
RS. STELLA HADDEN-ALEXANDER, pianist, 
and Arthur Bengough Alexander, basso, are giving 
a series of joint recitals under the auspices of the school 
board for the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx. 
They are booked for fourteen recitals, to include Staten 
Island, Brooklyn and Long Island City. The following 
is a program given at East Side Settlement House last 
week: 
Toccata and Fugue, D minor (Tausig). 
Recitative and air from the Messiah..... 
Thus Saith the Lord. 
Sut Who May Abide the Day of His Coming 


Sonata Appassionata, Op. 57.......++++0005: 
Andante con moto 


. Bach 


Handel 


.. Beethoven 


Allegro assai. Allegro ma non troppo. 


a ee eee ... Tosti 
Bedouin Love Song... .. Hawley 
Vales Cape Bsciccovcccccvvescsccees Rubinstein 
ee. TF Ws os ctr nincdsevciess Chopin 


Fantasia, op. 17 (Triumphal Arch) Ecuiite Schumann 

This week Mr. and Mrs. Alexander will appear at Am- 
ity House in West Fifty-fourth street. Besides these pub- 
lic concerts, Mrs. Alexander has played at several private 
musicales, and the gifted pianist gave a recital recently at 
Overlook Military School on the Hudson 








Thibaud at Metropolitan Opera House. 
HE next New York appearance of Jacques Thibaud 
will be in the Metropolitan Opera House on Sunday 
evening, the 13th, in conjunction with some of the other 
stars of the opera company. On this occasion he is to 
play the Bruch concerto with the orchestra. Thibaud has 
just returned from Boston, where he played his second 
recital last Tuesday and several private engagements dur 
ing the rest of the week. During the coming week he will 
play in Troy, Cleveland, and in Philadelphia with the Phil 
adelphia Symphony Orchestra. Special arrangements have 
been made by Daniel Frohman with Henry Wolfsohn for 
the appearance of Thibaud with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra in Carnegie Hall on Sunday after 
noon, the 20th. After this concert Thibaud will begin his 
Western tour, playing first with the Thomas Orchestra in 
Chicago, this being followed by appearances with the Min- 
neapolis, Cincinnati and St. Louis symphony orches- 
tras. Two recitals are to be given in Chicago and one each 
in Milwaukee, St. Paul, Rockford, St, Louis, Louisville, 
Nashville, Indianapolis, Cleveland and Buffalo. Thibaud 
seems to have sung his way to the hearts of the smart set 
here. Since his début he has played in a number of 
soirées, and is now engaged for four more before he leaves 
for the West. 





Mary Hallock in Pittsburg. 
EGARDING Miss Mary Hallock’s appearance under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Art Society December 1, 
the Pittsburg Leader says: 

“Her playing is of the beautiful rather than the crashing 
stagey style, although she has power enough when needed.” 
Another Pittsburg paper says: “She has a strength and 
certainty combined with her musical disposition that are 
rare with women who play the piano It was in the 
Chopin numbers that she displayed the keen musical intel- 

ligence which she possesses.” 





When members of the class took their places before the 











BERLIN NOTES. 





Bern, November 24, 1903 


T the fourth Weingartner concert the “novelty” 
was a set of “Three German Dances,” by Mo 
zart, for two violins, double bass, flutes (pic 
colo), oboes, bassoons, horns, clarinas, tym- 
pani and sleigh bells. The number made a dis 

tinct hit because of its naive humor and pretty melody. 

se €& 

The first concert this season of the Wagner societies of 
Berlin and Potsdam attracted the usual large crowd to th« 
Philharmonic. Dr. Muck conducted. 

J 

At the Dessau Quartet concert a piano quartet, op. 4, 
by a young composer named Paul Scheinpflug (from 
Dresden) made a favorable impression. The work is 





modern in form and spirit 


eS 


Max Schwarz’s piano recital proved him to be a pianist 
with more technic than sentiment and more musicianship 
than temperament. 


cs 


The piano recitals of Ansorge and Reisenauer took 
place on the same evening. Another coincidence (?) was 
the fact that both men played Beethoven's op. 109 Sonata 
and Schumann’s F sharp minor Sonata. This is like the 
famous Rosenthal-Paderewski three 
years ago. 


duel in Germany 


= 


as 
—— 


Ossian Fohstroem, a Finnish ’cellist, is a player oi 


routine, well equipped with technic and with musical un 
derstanding. He played concertos (with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra) by Becker and Saint-Saéns 


i _- 
vw v= 


\t his violin concert Florian Zajic played a new con- 
work skillful in 
and melodi 
The composer conducted the work and received 


certo by Cornelius Ruebner It is a 


workmanship and interesting in harmonic 
content. 
a cordial reception. 


= = 


“Romeo 
only faint 


Geraldine Farrar pleased the Berlin critics in 
and Juliet’”’ (at the Royal Opera), but received 


praise as Traviata in the opera of that name 


a deep impression at its 
The work is due in Berlin 


D’Albert’s “Tiefland” made 
premiére in Prague last week 
about 1960 
as €& 
“Florodora,” the comic opera warhorse, came into Leip- 
sic last week, was heard, and conquered 


A Music Night School. 


RARE opportunity is be offered to voice 
A and instrumental students in this city to learn sight 
singing and general musical theory by Tali Esen Morgan 
to a night school, where 


soon to 


He will devote one night a week 


the students will be seated at large 
Morgan’s own 


tables, and all the work 
done under Mr direction. There will be 
both singing and writing exercises. The 
ciples, all the scales, transpositions and modulation, inter- 
vals, triads, &c., will be taught. There will be singing ex 
ercises, and altogether it will be one of the most interest- 
Those wishing to join this special 
Esen Morgan, 18 


primary prin- 


ing classes in the city 
class should send their names to Tali 


West Nineteenth street, New York 





MONTEFIORE 


Soprano. 


The ORMONDE, 
2030 Broadway, .-. MEW YORK. 





JOSEPHINE S. 


JACOBY 


CONTRAL TO. 


ADDRESS 


104 West 58th St.,NEW YORK. 
OSCAR SAENGER, VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Teacher of Mme. Josephine Jacoby, contralto, the Conried Grand 
Opera Co.; Mme. Sara Anderson, soprano, Grand Opera, Elberfeld, 
Germany ; Mme. de Pasquali, soprano, Grand Opera, Italy ; E. Leon 
Rains, basso, Royal Opera House. Dresden, Germany; Joseph Buern- 
stein, basso, Grand Opera, Elberfeld. Germany; Allen C. Hinckley, 
basso,Grand Opera, Hamburg, Germany; Elizabeth D. Leonard, con- 
tralto, concert, oratorio and song recital; Mme. Marie Rappold, 
soprano, concert, oratorio and song recital; Hildegard Hoffmann, 
soprano, concert oratorioand song recital; Elsa Marshall, soprano, 
concert, oratorio and song recital; John Young, tenor, concert, 
oratorio and song recital; Henri G. Scott, basso, concert, oratorio 
and song recital, and other prominent singers now before the public. 


Studio: 51 East 64th Street, NEW YORK. 
Telephene: 3669 Plaza. 











Hew Pork College of Music 


128-130 East 58th Street. 


LAMBERT, Director. 





ALEXANDER 





Private instruction in Piano, Singing. Violin, 'Cello and a)! 

branches of music, by a faculty unsurpassed for its excellence. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BEGINNERS. 

All instrumental and vocal students receive free instruction in 
harmony, counterpoint, vocal sight reading, ensemble playing and 
free admission to concerts, lectures etc., etc. 

Students received daily Catalog sent on application. 


BRUNO HUHN 


ACCOMPANIST, 
COACH FOR 


REPERTOIRE, STYLE AND FINISH. 
58 West 57th Street, New York City. 
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GLAZOUNOW’'S WORKS. OF 9 SS Oe RN, See Eis cok greene MILWAUKEE. 


72, Theme and Variations, for piano 





= * 73, Ouverture Solenelle, for orchestra —— —_ 
74, — 9 1, in ., flat, for piano Miestemnnt Siseutier a = 
nee . “ 95, Sonata No. 2, in E, for piano 
TUDENTS of the Russian symphonic composers lige . 

. ; symp F ‘ 76, March on a Russian Theme, for orchestra VERY successful performance of Haydn's ora 


will doubtless appreciate a chronological and “e 2 
¢ 1s cag SS ee . torio “The Creation” by the Arion Musical 
complete list of all the works of Alexander Gla 





Club, under the leadership of Daniel Prothero 













} 


zounow. For purposes of reference this list is herewith ; 
made this week an especially enjoyable and 





yiven: } ] i ] 
& memorable one for both the public and club 






Op. String Quartet, Ne in I r . , , . : : 
a , ; Never before has the club had an audience so large and 


2, Suite on the name “Sascha ior piano sok 







so keenly appreciative he excellent work of chorus 








3, First Overture on Greek Themes, for orchestra 
4 Five Songs ind soloists In the choruses Che Heaver Are Te ing’ 





, Symphony No. 1, in E and Achieved Is the Glorious Work,” the club sang with 
























6, Second Overture on Greek Themes, " 

_ fine spirit and precision, producing, as indeed u its 

7, Serenade for Orchestra . an . , 

8 To the Memory of a Hero, elegy for orchests work, a tull, rich tone killfully modulated to good 
for dynamic effect, making its part in the at all 


g, Characteristic Suite r Orchestra 







































10, String Quarte No n | times SatiSiactory Ui the s t M me la Cum 
11, Second Serenade tor sma rchestra a , rs — o ¢ 
in, Babase Zeties, for on ming Carried off the gr nonors ol the evening, ren 
13, Stenka Rasine, symphonic poem for orchs dering her parts so ppily 11 as to capture 
14, Idyll and Reverie Urientale, for orchestra er audience. She is that happy ulty of the true artist 
15, Five Novellettes for string quartet completely con ng her art Worthy of special 
16, Symphony No. 2, in F ‘ f Re at t f 

) praise is the perfect distinctness and beauty of her enun- 
17, Une Pensée a Frang Liszt, elegy for ‘ce and pia : $f 
18, Mazurka for orchest atior a naracteristi or wi her tellow soloists 
19, The Forest, fantasia for orche Albert D. Shaw, tenor ind Alfred Borroff, bass, lke 
20, Melody and Serena I ig e, for ‘ce wise eserve credit | ‘ W sing ntributed their 
2 Wedding March, for tr 1 1 
ts : edding a : ire to the succe e whole by the intelligent and 
, Barcarolle and Novelette, for piano so 

ple y < r re p ihe ensembies were 


23, Waltz on the theme Sabela, for piano. 





24, Reverie for horn and pis 
25, Prelude and Two Mazurkas, for piano 


St 














26, String 


proud 
vecause 


portends still higher and more truly artist ichievement 








ALEXANDRE GLAZOUNOW 

















36, Petite Valse, for pian Op. 77 N ni ‘ , R ( 
\ ry scl I reading 7 et en Sonat 
37, Nocturne for piano 78, rche s — 5 * e be —_ , 
38, In Modo Religioso, quartet for b trumer * 70, J Mittelalter ‘ estr major, op. 30, No. 3, and of the Bach Prelude and Fugue 
39, Quintet for two violins, viola and two ‘cellos Witnout Opus Numsers G minor, and a remarkably spirited and intimate render 
49, my March, for orchestra Miniature for pian ing of the Rubinstein Sonata, A minor p. 19, made the 
41, Grand Valse de Concert, for pia Barcar for piano on t bla not . 
‘ aes hig “ . ; sonata recital given Jhursday ning by W. Leonard 

42, Three Miniatures, for pian \liegro for st g quartet ng first ement of quartet on t 
43, Valse de Salon, for piar name of “Bé-la-eff J iffe and H s Bruer 2 art H highly satisiac 
44, Elegy, for viola and piat Les Chanteurs de Noél, for string quartet, being first movement tory and noteworthy Miss | Estelle Seeberg added 
> es ee aE quartet, Le jour fete greatly to the musical program of the evening by her fin 
46, Choy » Suite for oF i a of Chopin ude and Fugue in D, for string , , , 1 

Vv oS Se ba = rermet Fugue it ~~ oe rendering of the two songs Thou Art Mine All,” by 
47; alse de Concert, ! orche ‘ rante in G. for str g quartet : ns 7 
48, Symy ny, N 4, in E flat. Contribution Brodsky ind Herzens Fru¢ ngszeit by Wickede 

, Prelude, Caprice, Impromptu and Gavotte, lor pian Badinage, quadrille for piar four hands E. A. 5S 
50, Cortege Soleneii¢c, ior rchestra Fanfares, for brass instruments and for pian iour and 
s1, Second Valse de Concert, for orchestr Three sets of variations on Russian Themes, respectively De Wienzkowska Pupils. 
, Scénes de Ballet, suite tor orchestra rchestr for string quartet and for 1 e 
rchestra g quart id for pi 







53, la 10 hestr Les Vendredis, polka for string quartet or stringed orchestra M*; SARAH ELSA REED, daughter of Homer 
54, Two Impromptus, for piano. , °” . . . j prominent . t ' it . 
Prince Igor 3orodine’s unfinished opera, completed Reed, a promin awyer of Kansas City, gave a 








, Symphony No, s, in B fla 
Obs. . } “1 , : joint t th } cicter MV ’ > eer 
56, Coronation Cantata, for four part mixed choir, solo voice and orchestrated by Glazounow and Rimsky-Korsakoff nt recital with het MA Laura Reed, a violinist 
29 ‘ nd nuni , ; tenherg ; ‘ rl ficc ah ic 
and orchestra Glazounow rendered similar services in connection with @"4 pupil of Lichtenberg New York liss Sarah is a 
s7, Raymonda, ballet in three acts the th : aod } 4 pupil of Madame de Wienzkows! oft Carneg Hal The 
the third unfinished symphony of Borodine and with some PP" ee S — were, OF BX at 





58, Symphony No. 6, in (¢ “it 
58, Sympho i recital was a brilliant ce lhe crit f the Kansa 





f the works of Moussorgsky 





59, DIX Songs 





Alexander Glazounow now is thirty-eight years old. He “'% Journal wrote as follows 





60, Six Songs 
61, Ruses d'Amour, ballet in one act was born at St. Petersburg in 1865 


62, Prelude and Fugue, for pian 





Sar Elsa Reed n 1 te f ev 1 made het 
















63, Cantata for solo voices, female chor nd two pianos, eight : e youngse I s t »f st bri nt girls in 4 

hands A Pupil of Victor Harris. City in a literary and : few knew of her 1 musicias 
64, String Quartet, N 1 in A , a: ; : 4 She seems to ‘ j talent r sister and a t charming 
6s, Cantata for solo voices, chorus and orghestra M*: RUTH LEWIS, of Buffalo, a pupil of Victor style of delivery a gr f e at , a H appear 
5» e PI 
66, Ode to Puschkine, for female voice Harris, has been engaged as soprano soloist by the and _ perf nce we lelig She played positior 
67, The Seasons, ballet in one act Crescent Avenue Presbyterian Church, of Plainfield, °°" nines qe eee Sen — _ 
68, Pas de caractére genre Slave hongro for orchestra . t nd responded with I I Le tizky 

' : N. J. Miss Grace Carroll, also a pupil of Mr. Harris, is : 

69, Intermezzo Romantico, for orchestr : 2 , ¢ antly , Her ne ' listir 
zo, String Quartet, No. 5, in D. tne aito soloist in the same church, cess. 


























i ARTHUR HARTMANN == 
= WILEY VAN YORX 


BARITONE, 


Address A. MOTT, | PHONE: 5639-R, 
36 East 23d Street, New York. | 18th ST. Z THE EAA SLAM, 


i M [ fF [ ] \ y Sask Nixes aig visi EE. weeseiiitn. 


THE GRAND PIANO GPERA, CONCERT. 
EB” Direct Communication with European Managers 
IN UPRIGHT CASE. 
. 2 Rue Maleville (Parc Monoceau), PARIS 
COACH AND ACCOMPANIST. 
Concerts, Recitals, Receptions a Specialty. 
INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO 


Built on the principle o° the 
Management HENRY WOLFSOHN or address by letter 


Parior Grand, and its equal in 
musical results, This system 2 § RED ——aseme 
THE WEST POINT, 336 West 95th Street, NEW YORK. 
’Phone : 3192 River. 








MR.— TENOR, 


AND' 


MAS. — SOPRANO 


Under 
Management of 


ARTHUR F. GOODRICH, 


6 East [7th St... 
aw YORK. 




















of construction properly pre 


sented gets other upright pianos 
out of competition. 
Reasonable inducements 
offered dealers. W O = L. E 
The Smitha Nixon Plano Mfg. 0. 3 
10-12 Bast Fourth Street, Address: ORGANIST. 


CANCINNATI, OHIO. THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., New York. 
























































































































































UNDREDS of Brooklyn people are lamenting 





because the old Academy of Music is no more. 
Instead of grieving, these unreasonable mortals 
should be thankful that 
persons were in the building 


the fire occurred at a 


time when few 
One poor fellow did lose his life. While archi 
tecturally symmetrical and spacious, the structure be- 


longed to the age when fireproof materials were deemed 
The flames proved the building to be a mere 
shell or fire trap. It is the benevolent directors 
that Providence was on their side. These directors, who 
owned most of the stock and controlled the property, took 
a very big risk when they continued to let out a building 
upon which the fire insurance companies had placed pro- 
Since June, 1902, there was no insurance on 
the Academy. Notwithstanding this fact the building was 
rented all of last for opera, dramatic 
performances, mass meetings and other events that at- 


unnecessary. 


well for 


hibitive rates 


season concerts, 


tracted crowds. And this season concerts and other at 
tractions were booked for almost every night. The 
benevolent’”’ directors have escaped censure, but there 
would be a different story to tell if the Fates had been 
less kind. 

What THe Musicat Courter said in an editorial last 
week can only be emphasized here. Brooklyn is now 


without a music hall. The generous souls who imagined 
that Carnegie Hall in Manhattan would be secured for the 
big concerts by the Brooklyn Institute will titter when they 
hear that the concerts will be given in the Baptist Temple, 
corner Third avenue and Schermerhorn street. This means 
that the people who support the few first class musical en- 
tertainments that are given in Brooklyn must travel to a 
section of the borough inhabited by the so called masses. 
The Eastern District subscribers to the concerts by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra will be obliged to take three 
cars to reach the place. 

The Baptist Temple has a spacious auditorium, but the 
ceiling is low and the ventilation wretched. No eye for 
architectural beauty could admire either the exterior or 
Thanks to the culture and labors of Edward 
Morris Bowman the Baptist Temple has “musical atmos- 
phere.”” The Temple choir and the Temple choir orchestra 
have accomplished something for the cause of good music. 

By securing the Baptist Temple for the best concerts, all 
concerned in the co-operation will save several hundred 
The rent of the Academy of Music 
for one concert was $150. The Baptist Temple used to 
rent for just one-half that sum. In view of these modest 
figures it woul@ never do to disclose the price charged for 
renting Carnegie Hall. 

The following circular letter will be of interest to the 
subscribers to the concerts by the Boston Symphony Or- 


interior. 


dollars this season 


chestra ? 


Music, the 


Brooklyn Academy 


11, January 


truction by fire of the 


Boston Symphony concerts of December 





15, February 15 and March 18 will be given at the Baptist Temple 
corner Schermerhorn street and Third avenue, one half block from 
Flatbush avenue. 

The Academy of Music had 1,600 numbered seats and sixty sitting 
in boxes. 

The Baptist Temple has 1,716 numbered seats. 
fore the amphitheatre in the top of the Academy of Music, the 
Baptist Temple will seat comfortably as many as the Academy of 


Omitting there 


Music, lacking four. 

Those holding season tickets to the Philharmonic concerts 
have assigned to them seats in the Baptist Temple corresponding 
as nearly as possible, in location to those occupied by them in the 
Academy. This assignment of seats will be made by a committee 
representing the Philharmonic Society and the Institute, and the 
interests of each individual subscriber will be carefully conserved. 

The Baptist Temple is supplied with orchestra chairs, is well 
lighted and has good acoustic properties. 

The patrons of the Philharmonic concerts are to be congratulated 
an Auditorium, so well located, secured for 
Reserved 


will 


that so good has been 


the Boston Symphony concerts. 
mailed to old subscribers on or before Wednesday, December g, to 
Any subscriber who 


seat tickets will be 
take the place of tickets now held by them 
fails to receive a ticket before December io is respectfully requested 
to call at the office of the Institute, 502 Fulton street, to secure in 
person such tickets as are due him. 

Persons who have purchased tickets 
December 11 will be able to exchange at the office of the Institute 
their Academy tickets for the Baptist Temple, to cor 
respond with the location in that auditorium. 

The patrons of the Philharmonic concerts, appreciating the emer 
willing to make some sacrifice 


for the single concert of 


tickets in 


gency that exists, will doubtless be 

of individual comfort in order that the giving of the Philharmonic 

klyn may be continued in the future as in the past. 
Frankiin W. Hooper, 

Director Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
Joun S. FrotHincuam, 

Philharmonic Society. 

Dike, 

Board 


concerts in Broo 


Secretary of the 
Mrs. CAMDEN ( 
President Women’s Auxiliary 
Cuartes A. Exuis, Manager, 
3oston Symphony Orchestra. 
R. Comes, Assistant Manager, 
3oston Symphony Orchestra 


=e <= 


FREDERIC 


Program for first concert by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra at the Baptist Temple: 
Symphony in D major, No, 2, op. 36... . Beethoven 


Concerto in B major, for piano and orchestra, op. 10 (first time). Hus 


Symphonic poem, Vysehrad (No. 1 of the cycle, My Country).Smetana 
Academic Overture.. Sagnws ixaeete’ avon Brahm 
Miss Adele Aus der Ohe, soloist 
Ze ee 

At the Bloomfield Zeisler recital at Association Hall 
Thursday evening, December 3, the program was as fol 
lows: 

Toccata and Fugue for Organ, D minor......... sepedeesiaeie Bach 
Transcribed for piano by Tausig. 
Song Without Words...........c-.sceeeceeeeeeeee ..+.+++Mendelssohn 
Valse Caprice (Soirées de Vienne), No. 6.......--00eeeeeeeee Schubert 
Transcribed by Liszt 


.. Schubert 


Marche Militaire, op. 51, No. 1 (by request) 
by 


Transcribed Tausig 


catewed Chopin 


Sonata, op. 58......-+.- ‘ 
.... Moszkowski 


Suite, op. 50.. 








Humoreske, op. 101, No. 


ee Se Fee Ge, GR Gi Fes Da cdictsccccsccsvcccvesescs Henselt 
Poupée Valsante........... sdpewhsepeatandectoesoneseoeseses Poldini 
Bourrée Fantasque.. Chabrier 

Madame Zeisler gave two recitals in Manhattan last 


As her Brooklyn recital included most of the num 
bers performed at Mendelssohn Hall, readers will find a 
criticism of the music and the artist on another page of this 
The Brooklyn audience was made up of the stanch 
The enthusiasm broke forth 
by 


week. 


issue, 
admirers of the gifted pianist. 
when Madame Zeisler played “The Spinning Song,’ 
Mendelssohn, and the fervor did not abate until the men 
appeared on the Madame 
Zeisler was compelled to repeat the airy, fairy “Poupé« 


stage to remove the piano 


Valsante,” by Poldini, and as a final encore she played 
“At the Spring,” by Joseffy The brilliancy of Madanx 
Zeisler’s performances amazed and thrilled her hearers 


But there are other sides to consider in her playing. The 
Bach Toccata and Fugue showed the breadth and nobility 
conception that is The in 
One moment she bewitches the senses, and in an 


of sublime. woman seems 
spired 
other appeals to the calmer reason that would fathom the 
unseen power that guides and sustains her. 


< 


< 


Seven novelties were presented at the successful con 
cert given by the Brooklyn Saengerbund in the hall of the 
clubhouse Thursday night of Hugo Stein 
bruch, the talented musical director ca 


posed one of the new songs, “O Friihling.’ 


week, 
of the 


last 
“bund 
The titles and 


com 


composers of the other six follow: 


Unter’m Lindenbaum panes Kirch] 
Da unten in Thale, Volkslied...... Brahms-Hegar 
Der sterbende Soldat Moéskes 
Tanz und Gesang, aus Goethe's Faust Zanler 
Die Libellen sargiel 
An das Vaterland Gulbins 

Mr. Steinbruch dedicated his score to the club and ar 
ranged the orchestration for the Bargiel song sung by the 


Ladies’ Chorus. The assisting orchestra, under Mr. Stein 


bruch’s direction, performed 
lannhauser” 


ambitious overtures as 


such 
the one from Wagner's and from Massenet’s 
Phédre.” 
ond Rhapsody, the ba 
munde,” and one part from Godard’s 


rhe orchestra played, in addition, Liszt’s Sec 


from Schubert’s ‘Rosa 





let music 
Poetiques.”’ 
sang Jewel Song 
Grieg and Jensen 


Scenes 
the 


soprano, 


Mrs. Anna Jung-Knaebel, 


from “Faust” and songs by Brahms, 


eS <= 


Mrs. Caroline Mihr Hardy was the soloist at the Wag 
ner lecture-recital Wednesday night of last week. “Sieg 
Walter Damrosch give the 
Mrs. Shanna Cumming will 


fried” was the subject wil! 
fourth in the series tonight 
be the singer. 


Miss Louise Forsyth will give a recital of “As You Like 


It” tomorrow evening at the Klingenfeld Conservatory of 
Music and School of Elocution at 461 Putnam avenue 
Miss Forsyth is a member of the faculty 
J € 
The Venth Trio—William E. Bassett, piano; Carl 
Venth, violin, and Oliver Hoyt Anderson, ’cello—gave a 


concert at Wissner Hall Monday night of this week. They 
played the Gade Trio, op. 42, and the Scharwenka Tris 
op. 100. Hermann Dietmann, baritone, sang songs by 
Grieg, Venth and Tschaikowsky. More about this con 
cert next week. 
SE << 

As heretofore announced, the Brooklyn Oratorio So 
ciety will sing “The Messiah” Friday evening, December 
18. The Brooklyn Institute has secured the Baptist Tem 


ple for this concert 





EDWARD ILES’ VOCAL SCHOOL, 


BECHSTEIN STUDIOS, 
Wigmore St., 
LONDON, W. 


‘*‘Mr. Edward Iles 
has been steadily 
making a name for 
himself in London 
as a teacher, and 
must be said to have 
shown very dis- 
tinctly, during his 
recent series of con- 
certs at the Bechstein 
Hall, that the theor- 
ist whoguides others 
in the way they 
should go is also a 
practical vocalist of 
a high order.” 

—Court Circular. 








Fletcher Music Method 


EVELYN A. FLETCHER-COPP, 


1125 Madison Avenue, New York. 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Remarkable values in fine old instruments from $50 to 
$10,000. Largest and finest collection in the world. 
Send for a copy of our —— just issued, containing 
Biographies, Facsimile Labels, Etc. Easy Terms. 
LYON & HEALY, 133 Adams St., CHICAGO. 


BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director. 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 














PRODUCTION. STYLE. REPERTORY. 


ir. HERMANN KLEIN 


gives instruction in 


Che Art of Singing. 


PRODVCTION. 
UNCIATION. 
estas: " DICTION 
LIEDER. OPERA. 
ORATORIO. 
STUDIO; 154 West 77th Street, New York. 


Telephone: 2921 Riverside. 





Studio will re-open Monday, September 2ist. 
ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 
Third Edition (Tenth Thousand) . 
“My Vocal Method” 
Now Ready. Price 10 cents. 
Address 305 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 
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ATLANTA. 
ATLANTA, Ga., December ) 


T is always interesting to investigate the methods 


employed by teachers. All are aiming to give to 


their pupils good technic, style and finish; but it 
at is interesting 


is their method of procedure th 
to note. 

I have recently been given a series of exercises 
written by C. E. Cramer, of Alabama, who published only 
i limited number of copies. They are called “How to 
Start a Beginner.” After looking them over carefully I 
find a good foundation for technic. They are not, as has 
been admitted by Mr. Cramer’s daughter, in as compre 
hensible a form as is necessary to attract, being greatly 
condensed; in fact, it is technic in a nutshell 

Mr. Cramer died a few years ago, and his daughter, 
Miss Jenny Cramer, continues her father’s methods in 
Atlanta. The exercises plunge immediately into thirds, 
major and minor, transposing and the unequal grouping 
of two notes to three, and many other technical difficulties 
that have always seemed beyond beginners. “But,’’ Miss 
Cramer stated when this was spoken of, “I find no difh 
culty whatever in introducing these at an early stage, and 
instead of spending years on technic I accomplish the same 
result in far less time. I do, however, expect to revise 
my father’s work and then to put it in the hands of some 
publisher.” 

On last Saturday Miss Cramer gave a pupils’ recital 
and the intelligence displayed by her pupils was pleasing 
Those who participated were Louise Magill, Lillian Yow, 
Jennie Cantey, Ethel Marbury, Mary Gray, Hazel Kirk, 
Pauline Coulter and Marion Wayne. These embraced only 
pupils from nine to twelve years of age 


= 


v 
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A most instructive series of sonata recitals will soon be 
inaugurated by the Misses Evelyn and Marion Jackson 
pianist and violinist respectively. They will take up the 
sonata from its origin down to the present time, making 


them really lecture-recitals 


\ Saturday night social club was organized recently a 


the Y. M. C. A., to be known as the Success Club. This 
club has already given two musicales, and throughout the 
season will give musical evening 


has been extended to the young men of the city to attend 
= & 


At Mr. and Mrs. Pappenheimer’s last “Monday Night 
the following musicians were heard: Mrs. Mary O’Brien 
Miss Grace Lee Brown, Dr. J. Lewis Browne, Kurt Miuel 
ler, Joseph Macclean and Oscar Pappenheimer. It was, as 


usual, an enjoyable affair. 


eS € 


A general invitation 


] 


he 4 o'clock service at the Cathedral (Episcopal) al 
ways attracts a large audience. At this service on last 
Sunday J. Fowler Richardson offered the following pri 
gram: 


Processional, Hymn 39 


Proper Psalms for First Sunday in Advent 


Service, Chants in D Cowa 
Anthem, Saviour, When Night Ir ves the Skies Ss r 
Hymn 15 ° 

Recessional, Hymn 48 

Organ solos— 

March from Tannhauser Wagne 
Intermezzo , H 
Vocal solo, O Rest of Rests.. Roto 
Henry H. Pike 

Handel 


Organ solo, Overture to Occasiona! Uratorios 


oy “LES 


———— im 





J. W. Marshbank will give the first of his three song 

ecitals this month 
= & 

Che Atlanta Orchestra Association are making rapid prog 
ress. They have applied for a charter and things are be 
ing put on a firm business foundation. Their first con 
ert will be given on the afternoon of December 18, and the 
oloist of the occasion is to be Mrs. Corinne Moore Law 
son, of Cincinnati Ihe decision to have the concerts in 
the afternoon has been severely criticised and regretted ; 
but as many members of the orchestra are taken from the 
orchestras of the Grand and Bijou theatres, and as they 
have all the dates for the season filled, it was impossible 
to do otherwise. The concerts promise, however, to be a 
great success. Many public spirited citizens are contribut 
ng liberally, and Cox College and Agnes Scott Instituts 
have spoken for 100 season tickets each as soon as they 
are placed on sale BertHa Harwoop 


Clifford A. Wiley in South. 


Rome, Ga., November ¥ 


NE of the pleasant memories of the past week was 
the Clifford Alexander Wiley song recital, which 
happened at Nevins’ Opera House on November 17. Mr 
Wiley is no stranger to Rome music lovers, as he ap- 
peared here last winter, when he created a most favorable 
impression and established himself as a great favorite. His 
fine stage presence and great personal magnetism at once 
ittract his audience, and when his rich baritone voice is 
heard he then elicits warm approval from his hearers. He 
shows intelligence in his work, his style is good and his 
enunciation peritect 
Schumann, Franz, De Koven, Sullivan, Massenet, Wil 
leby, Richardson, Cowen, Foote and Gounod were th 
varied list of composers from whom Mr. Wiley chose the 
music for the evening’s program. Bendix’s popular “Auf 
Wiedersehen,” which so often appears on Bispham’s pr: 
gram, was given in a most pleasing style by Mr. Wiley 
I'm Wearing Awa’ to the Land of the Leal” proved a 
I ning selection. In the aria from “Herodiade” and the 





Cavatina from “Faust” Mr. Wiley sang with breadth and 
understanding. Mrs. H. P. Meckleham was at the piano 
A. C. FB 


L. A. Rugsell’s Oratorio Work. 


N Newark, N. J., Louis Arthur Russell, the voice spe 

cialist, of Carnegie Hall, this city, has been directing 
ome important concerts recently. The Schubert Vocal 
Society opened its twenty-fifth season under this con 
luctor’s direction November 30 with a performance oi 
Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana” in concert form and 
Coleridge-Taylor’s cantata, ““Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast.” 
[he large chorus was assisted by an orchestra from the 
ranks of the New York Philharmonic and eminent solo 
sts, including Miss Effie Stewart, Ion Jackson, Miss 
Orrie Taylor and Miss Alice van Nalts, the latter two 
being pupils of the conductor 

Sunday, December 6, Mr. Russell with his Peddie Me 
morial choir gave Mendelssohn’s “Athalie,” the chorus 
being assisted by four of Mr. Russell’s professional pu 
pils—Miss Taylor, soprano; Mrs. Jessie Marshall, so 
prano; Mrs. Eloise Ferrall, second soprano, and Miss 
Alice van Nalts, contralto. On December 27 the same 


chorus will sing “The Messiah,” and in April the Schubert 


Society will present Liszt’s “St. Elizabeth.” 


Antonia Dolores’ Berlin Dates. 
HE Berlin recitals of Antonia Dolores take place Jan 


uary 20 and 31 and February 7 


CHETIZKY” stew 


IN AMERICA. 


Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZKY of Vienna, by his special permission. 


Mme. DE WIENZKOWSKA, ORECTRESS FOUNDER. 


so Concert Pianiste. 


° ETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna; al 
PROP. LESCHET 8S Sole Princip y aR. 


CARABGIB HALL. Address Communications: 
LESCSETIZK Y—" Madame Wienzkowska’s success as a p 
PADEREWSKI—" Madame Wienztowska is a finished pianis 

comp'ete knowledge of her art.” 
HANS RICHTER—‘I consider you an art 


ist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative of a most solid school.” 


147 W Bighnhty-second Street, 


iano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” we : ; 
te and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a 


MISS ROZA ZAMELS. 


- > 


YOUNG American girl, Miss Roza Zamels, 


scarcely nineteen years of age, has already 
a brilliant European career behind her 
Svelte and elegant in appearance she was 
compare dt a Burne Jone her interesting 


and pure features lending an extra attrac 
m to her remarkable musical gifts. Miss Zamels, who 
was educated in one of the finest private schools of New 


York, began the study of the violin at the early age of 


hve; the first time the bow was put into her hand she 
grasped it with ready intuition and that night she slept 
with her violin. The little girl’s talent was so evident at 
this age and developed so rapidly later on that Carlos 


Hasselbrinck, at that time concertmaster at the opera and 
for Seidl, urged her parents to take the little prodigy to 
Europe and put her under the guidance of some great 


master there. Where else woul 





she go than to Brussels, 
whose conservatory bears so many fine traditions, the home 
of the great Belgian violin school represented and taught 
there in the past by Leonard Vieuxtemps and Wieniawski, 
succeeded by Ysaye, who up to that time was professor 
there 


On arriving in Brussels Miss Zamels found that Ysaye 


had just sent in his resignation to the conservatory and 
would accept no pupils Nothing daunted she went 
to his summer home one hot summer’s day and found 
Ysaye hot and cranky, horrified at the idea of an audition 
n such a temperature After she had gotten through play 
ing, however, all the bad humor had vanished, blown away 


by the great impression created by her talent. He then em 
raced the little girl, accepted her as a pupil, and since 
that time has not only bestowed all artistic but also 
friendly attention upon her Miss Zamels was for five 
years his only pupil, and to all conductors, critics and inti 
mates he introduced her as his “best” pupil. Miss Zamels 


nad a uccess tournée thri igh France with Madam 





Roger-Miclos, the pianist, meeting everywhere with a 
unding success. Cold and unappreciative Berlin gave her 


welcome, and in Belgium, where violinists flourish 





galore, her appearances were veritable triumphs. She ap 
peared at the Cercle Artistique with Cortot, the great 
French pianist, who after the end of the Franck Sonata 
said to her: “I have played this work with many great 
violinists, but never with as much enjoyment as with you.’ 


In London and Paris she played in many of the mo 
prominent musical salons, earning the approbation and 
as Gerardy, Kreisler and Kubelik. In 


Verviers she created the violin part of the Vreuls Sym 


praise of such mer 


phony in a concert devoted to Belgian composers, and 


nediately en 





scored such a success with it that she was in 
gaged to play it in several European cities, among others 
at the big Ysaye symphonic concerts in Brussels Miss 
Zamels after infinite trouble succeeded in postponing these 
engagements to next winter in order to be able to come 
to America to form part of Madame Patti’s company on 


her tour through America 
Miss Zamels conquers her hearers by the lusciousness of 


her tone, the nobility of her interpretations, her thorougl 








musicianship, her temperament and chic. Her bow shows 
power egan which is haracteristic of 
ye’s schoo wl he ft hand ble stop 

lls, &c., is impeccable in purity of intonation 
Miss Zamels possesses the famous Guadagnini violin 
used by Ysaye during the first seventeen years of his 
areer, and which he used on his first tournée through 
America. It is one of the finest specimens of the old 
Italian instruments, as fine in form and workmanship as its 


ne is beautiful in quality 
THENOR. 


SUITE 32, HOTEL CARLTON, 
NEW YORK. 
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FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


TOUR LIMITED TO TWENTY APPEARANCES. 


Applications for Terms and Dates should be sent to 


ALINE B. STORY, 5749 Woodlawn Ave., CHICAGO. 




































































































THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











WASHINGTON. 


sicensiaeielliicdancaoes 
WasuincTon, D. C., December 7, 1903. 
ASHINGTON is somewhat in the position 
of the excellent housekeeper who said that 
she “did a sight of work, but that nobody 
ever knowed it for nobody ever spoke on 
it.” Let anyone who is cynical in regard to 
growth of music in the country’s first city glance at 
the following indications of activity, which represent but 
the already known events, to be filled in by a possible 
half as many more later on. 

In addition to this there is a tremendous force of indi- 
vidual merit—value in knowledge and gift, supplemented 
by the ardor and interest which accompany these things 
Ifever the spirit of impersonality 
moves over musical 


the 


in the souls of the best. 
and love for one’s fellow 
Washington in proportion to existing love for the art 
The tendency of 
There is 


creatures 


itself, there is no answering for results. 
all large thought is to convergence as it rises. 
more sensitiveness than malice in the separation of work- 


ers here. -There is great hope for the musical future of 
Washington 
J <= 


Chief among leaders in the new musical movement in 
Washington is Reginald de Koven, who has practically 
founded the Symphony orchestral concerts. In doing 
so the musician has gained the esteem and confidence of 
the entire cityhood. He has worked night and day to 
that end, as have many notable music lovers before him 
More fortunate than has not 
obliged to part with all of his patrimony in the endeavor, 


having been successful in securing the practical collabora 


most, however, he been 


tion of moneyed people. 

The Symphony Orchestra 
feature of local pride, pulling into 
Toil, energy, perseverance, 


have become a 


and together 


concerts 
sight 
many other valuable features 
courage, sacrifice, and no small amount of talent, are 
weaving a high grade of excellence out of most unprom- 
ising conditions, and the subscription list for this season 
is larger than ever before. The serious character of the 
pregrams and their steady growth in that direction is a 
real surprise to many who were watching Mr. de Koven’s 
career as writer of light opera. Instead of standing on 
the outside, grieving and complaining over the lack of 
a concert hall in the place, the musician made the best of 
possibilities, and has thereby lifted the whole spirit of 
things up toward the desired plane. 

When of these appreciative 
looking about for means whereby to reward the director 
and his faithful co-workers, they need not look farther 
than to the erection of a house for music worthy of the 


a very nice thing for 


some rich men here are 


city of Washington. It would be 
Wm. Hearst, for instance, who is showering his benefits 
in pen, ink and gold all over the nation to immortalize his 
large progressive and political interests by a fine Hearst 
hall. Senator W. A. Clark, Thos. F. Walsh and 
Hearst and many others could alone or together im- 
such a step and receive in addi 
Art alone 


concert 
Mr 
mortalize 
tion the gratitude of the entire musical country. 


themselves by 


cannot meet art’s necessities. Philanthropists who value 
art must come to the rescue. Who will be the one in 
Washington to win a laurel from the hand of Ste. Cécile? 


Gratitude and appreciation make it proper that some of the 
of so far of the 
symphony movement should be known, and are as follows: 


names those who have been supporters 








Wm. Bruce King, Dr. C. R. Shepard, Mrs. N. S. Simp- 
kins, Eugene Stevens, Mrs. A. E. Bates, Col. Henry May, 
S. F. Emmons, Chas. Henrich, Mrs. J. G. Eaton, Oscar 
Comstock, Wm. E. Curtis, Miss Horstman, Miss Tucker- 
man, B. R. Green, Miss Mary E. Symonds, Mrs. V. G. 
Fischer, S. M. Craiger, S. W. Woodward, Geo. L. Brad- 
ley, Mrs. M. E. Pinchot, Mrs. Gordon Cumming, Mrs. C. 
H. McKim, Mrs. C. A. Williams, Thos. F. Walsh, Mrs. 
James Lowndes, Mrs. L. Z. Leiter, Mrs. Stephen B. Elkins, 
Mrs. Eugene Schuyler, G. von Seckendorf, Mrs. John E. 
Reyburn, F. Pohndorf, R. Wayne Parker, Mrs. A. R. 
Cowles, Miss E. Wetmore, F. A. Miller, Allerton Cush 
man, Miss Mary A. Cryder, Prof. E. M. Gallaudet, Arnold 
Hague, Mrs. G. M. Robeson, Nicholas Longworth, Mrs. 
Thaw, Col. Edw. Morrell, Geo. Howard, O. H. P. Bel- 
mont, Mrs, Clarence Edwards, Mrs. N. B. Prentice, Mrs. 
M. C. Audenreid, Miss K. V. Berry, Mrs. Ward Thoron, 


Mrs. A. C. Barney, Mrs. J. B. Foraker, F. G. Newlands, 
Edmund Pendleton, Melville Fuller, Mrs. E. A. Hitch- 


cock, and many others. 


Se & 


\s faithful worker and aide de camp in the pioneer 
hours of the symphony life here Ed. Droop, an accom- 
plished musical business man, shared the burden and heat 
of the day with Mr. De Koven. Increasing business cares, 
however, have compelled his withdrawal from active asso- 
ciation with the work, and Richard Heard, the well known 
music manager of Boston and New York, has been en- 
gaged as business manager for the Symphony 

Hermann Rakemann. the violin virtuoso,as concert mas 
ter has likewise “held up the hands” of the director in the 
trip out of Egypt. Mr. Rakemann is one of the most 
serious of the young musicians in Washington, pupil of 
Joachim and Ysaye, and has been in close musical 
touch with such spirits as Tschaikowsky, Rubinstein, Von 
3ulow, Scharwenka, &c., in foreign life 

Of valuable new talent which has this year been added 
to the Mr. Belinski, ’cellist of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, professor of Trinity College, Lon- 
don, and artist in the Crystal Palace concerts; Hermann 
Rietzel, of New York, first oboe player; John Lammers, 
of Chicago, second oboe, and A. Belz, of the Royal Opera, 
St. Petersburg, and of the Seidl, Thomas and Damrosch 
orchestras, first horn player. Choral work will also be a 


Lovers of Mozart will be glad of the acces- 


orchestra are 


feature. 
sion of oboe artists to the orchestra forces. 

Of artists who have already appeared with the orchestra 
are Paderewski, Gabrilowitsch, Musin, Hugo Heermann 
and Ben Davies. For this year Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler, 
Mr. Belinski, Jacques Thibaud, and Mme. Louise Homer 
are already engaged, and negotiations are being made 
with others. Clifford A. Wiley, Mr. Apthomas and Mr. 
Rakemann were soloists at a concert given at the White 


new 


House. 

In addition to five concerts on December 11, January 
15, February 12, March 18 and April 15 a grand sacred 
concert will be given on December 13, of which the sec- 
ond part will consist of the Rossini “Stabat Mater” with 
the Carroll Institute chorus, which is under the direction 
of Mrs. C. B. Smith. 

Something of the seriousness of the work done may be 
had from the following repertory in rehearsal: 
Twenty rehearsals have been given to the first program 
jor next Friday evening, consisting of Saint-Saéns’ Sec- 
ond Symphony, the Grieg Concerto, “Euryanthe’ Over- 
“Rakoczy March.” Madame Zeisler, the soloist, 


now 


ture, the 


World”; Goldmark’s “Rustic Wedding”; Saint-Saéns’ 
No. 2, A minor, and Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony. 

Overtures, &c.—“Euryanthe,” “Tannhauser,” “Carna- 
val Romain,” “Mirella” (Gounod), “In der Natur” 
(Dvorak), “Die Abreise” (d’Albert), Vorspiel of ‘Parsi 
fal,” “Scénes Pittoresques” and “Thais Meditation” (Mas- 
senet), Second Suite (Bizet), “Cricket on the Hearth” 
and Scherzo (Goldmark), *‘Feramors” ballet music (Ru 
Saint-Saéns’ Violin Concerto; “Caprice 
Espagnol,” Rimsky-Korsakoff; “Pomp and  Circum 
stance,” Elgar, also the Variations; Prelude to 
and Isolde’; ‘cello concertos by Saint-Saéns and Lalo; 
Beethoven’s ‘‘Leonore,” No. 3; Scottish Fantaisie for Vio 
lin, Max Bruch; Tschaikowsky, “Marche Slave”; Elegy 
for Strings, Busch, and a “Poem,” by Campa. 

eS € 


binstein), 


“Tristan 


Other musical events of the season will be four Kneisel 
concerts, for whose introduction Washington is indebted 
to Wm. B. King, president of the Choral Society; three 
performances of the Choral Society, directed by Jos. Kas- 
per—‘Messiah,” “Stabat Mater,” “Elijah”; three by the 
Musical Art Society, directed by G. D. Pfeiffer, Mr. De 
Koven president; four club combinations—the Mozart 
Symphony, the Yale Glee Club, the American Saxophone 
Quartet, the John Thomas Concert Company. 

Eighteen stars of first magnitude are already booked to 
shine over Washington this winter—Schumann-Heink, 
Louise Homer, Campanari, Gilibert, Bispham, Van Hoose, 
Janet Spencer, Oscar Gareissen, Henry Heinrich, sing- 
ers; Bloomfield Zeisler, Ninon Romaine Curry, Llewella 
Davies, piano; Jacques Thibaud, Maud Powell, violin; 
Belinski, ’cello; Ada Sassoli, harp; C. K. North, flute. 

The Saengerbund, directed by Henry Xander, gives 
three concerts, of which more later, and all lovers of the 
beautiful trios in musical literature are made happy by 
the establishment of a trio consisting of Mr. Rakemann 
violin; Mr. Belinski, ’cello, and for piano Miss Alice Bur 
bage, a gifted pianist, graduate of the Leipsic Conserva- 
tory, pupil of Carrefio, and one of the most prominent 
teachers here, who is also one of the most genial and 
esteemed women musicians in the city of Washington. 

FANNIE EpGAaR THOMAS 





Of Interest to Teachers and Students. 
ITHIN the past two weeks two music schools of na- 
tional renown have made arrangements with the In- 
ternational Correspondence School of Music, of 18 West 
Nineteenth street, New York, to have all their pupils, both 
vocal and instrumental, study the course of forty lessons 

taught by Tali Esen Morgan 

The method of 
practical. The first two lessons are sent to the student, then 
one lesson a week. The student returns to Mr. Morgan one 
lesson a week for examination and correction. After the 
result of the examination is placed on the student card, 
which is retained by the school, the lesson is returned in a 
sealed envelope to the student. With the goes a 
miniature photo engraved copy of the lesson as it should be 

In this way each student receives personal instruction 


instruction is simple, thorough and 


lesson 


H. Brooks Day Organ Recitals. 
EDNESDAY evenings, at close of service in St 
Michael’s P. E. Church, Brooklyn, Mr. Day will 
give a series of four short recitals devoted to German 





British, American and French composers 


Reginald Martin gave an organ recital in Grace Epis 
by 


Hon. John Hay, Geo. B. Cortelyou, Admiral Taylor, will play a group of Chopin selections 
Mrs. H. C. Lodge, Mrs. Harriet Blaine Beall, Mrs. Geo. Symphonies—Tschaikowsky, Nos. 4 and 5; Mozart, No. copal Church, Sterling, Ill., November 19, assisted 
Westinghouse, E. Francis Riggs, Herbert Wadsworth, 25, G minor; Beethoven, No. 8; Dvorak, No. 5, “New Miss Kate Chase and Frank B. Kennedy. 








THIRD EDITION OF 
“THE SCIENCE OF THE ART OF SINGING,” 
ANNA LANHBROW , 
890 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK. 


On sale at BREITKOPP & HARTEL, 11 East 16th Street, New York, 
and all Music Stores. 


Representatives of this system: Martha Hofacker, Court Theatre, 
Darmstadt; S. P Veron, Stadt Theatre, Mainz, Germany; Alma 
Webster Powell, now touring Russia and Germany; Edna Stern 
and Andrew Schneider, oratorio and concert, here aud abroad; 
Eladio Chaé in Rome, Italy; Prof. W. E. Heimendahl, Ba'timore: 
Adrian E. Freni, Pittsburg Conservatory; Allan Lindsay, Troy, N.Y.; 
W. F. Parsons, Nellie Sabin Hyde, Hartfcrd, Conn ; Herman Hamm, 
Cleveland; Marie Von Gelder, Berlin, Germany, and many others 


ws. Hadden-Alexander 


PIANIST. 


Residence Studio: 2 West 95th St., NEW YORK. 


WILFRID VIRGO 


The English Tenor. 
NOW ON TOUR WITH 


ADELINA PATTI 














ASHTON’S ROYAL AGENCY 


CONCERT, 





Artists Introduced, 
The Royal Agent for Drawing Room Entertainments. 


38 Old Bond St., LONDON, W. 
BY APPOINTMENT TO 
His [ajesty The King, Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, and Their Royal Highnesses 
Prince and Princess of Wales. 


THEATRICAL, 


VARIETY. 
Tours and Concerts arranged and managed. 











HAMLIN, --- 


‘*Mr. Hamlin is one of the most br'lliant singers now before the public.’’—Philip Hale. 
‘‘Mr. Hamlin is a whole-souled singer, an artist of thought, feeling and taste ’’—H. E. Krehbiel. 


Oratorio, Concert and Recitals. Original Interpreter of RICHARD STRAUSS Lieder in America. 


Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th Street, New York. 
WESTERN MANAGEMENT: Bureau of Fine Arts, Chicago. 














NEW ORLEANS. 
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New ORLeANS, November 26, 1903 

HE invitation song recital given by W. Bentley 

“~~ Nicholson at the residence of Dr. and Mrs. 

Robert Sharp was characterized by its freshness 

and gave great pleasure to the 150 assembled 

guests. With the exception of Nevin’s “O 

That We Two Were Maying” there were no hackneyed 

numbers on the program. Singers are only beginning to 

realize that “Ein Ton,” by Peter Cornelius, is something 

beside being difficult to sing and an excellent study for the 

voice. It is to be hoped that Robert Franz’s songs, among 

the best in any language, will be resurrected from the 

oblivion into which they appear to have fallen. Only a 

true artist could sing them well. After remarking thus, a 

duty may have been performed toward the preliminary 
rolling of the historic ball. The program was: 





Botschaft Br 
O Kihler Wald Bra 
Lerchengesang . Brahms 
O That We Two Were Maying -Nevin 
Sweet Evenings Come and Go, Love Coleridge-Tayl 
The Monotone : Peter (¢ eliu 
Chanson d’Automne Charpent 
Aprés un Réve Gabriel Fauré 
Die Frauen sind oft Fromm und Still : ....-R, Strauss 
Un Aura Amorvosa (Cosi fan Tutte Moz 
Zigeuner Lieder Dvorz 
Mr. Nicholson is a resideut of this city. New Orleans 
has no music club to bring artists’ concerts to the city, so 


that part of its musical education is very much neglected 


and very few artist me is way on their own responsi- 
bility, often passing through here to go to Texas, Mexico 
and Cuba, which is a reflection upon the Queen of the Gulf, 
but where the blame lies is not my task to say, save that 


the city needs a strongly organized music club for the 
fostering and preservation of interest in instrumental mu 
sic. There are three orchestras here with different scope 
and aim: the French Opera Orchestra, Mark Kaiser's and 
Mr. Schrenck’s. The I 


drawn mainly from the 


Symphony Orchestra is 
Opera There are several 
string organizations tor usic; there are many 
vocal and instrumenta 


with each other and save in the little field of each make 





never come in uch 


no mark. If all these could be brought together to work 
for the spread of musical knowledge and exchange of ideas, 


this city would be much more important musically than 
it is. 

The French Opera manages its performances differently 
from most other operatic aggregatio1 There are usually 
five performances a week—Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday 

| 


and Sunday nights and Sunday matinee, which begins at 


1 o'clock; it has never been customary have Saturday 
matinees, but it was introduced this season on last Satur- 
day afternoon with “Le Premier Mari de France,” a new 


light comic opera, which was a very popul: ‘ffort on a 


1 € 
previous Sunday. It is in three acts by Albin Valabrégue 
The week night and Sunday matinee operas are usually 
grand operas. Sunday night is always devoted to comedy 


very good; there 


The comedy element of the troupe 
always a delicacy and refinement about their work which 
takes the curse of coarseness off some scores, and to one 
who has no fluent knowledge of French it is all delicious. 
The first comedienne, Mlle. Marcelle Olivier, is very nat 
ural and original in her funniness, so it would perhaps be 
too much to expect her to be gifted with a remarkable 
voice, considering that she is also very pretty and graceful. 








CARL 


INAUGURATION of NEW ORGANS 


in the UNITED STATES and CANADA. 


Address 34 West [2th Street, New York. 
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M. Montclair, premier comedian and a baritone, has one 
of the very best voices in the troupe and makes excellent 
use of it. It is rich and full, does not wobble and is sym- 
pathetic. Many new touches were put upon the “Mascotte” 
last Sunday night. The cast was: Bettina, Mile Olivier; 
Fiametta, Mme. Dementhe; Carlo, Madame Fouquet- 
Verande; Marco, Madame Gervais; Luigi, Madame Dher 
blay; Laurent XVII and Pippo, M. Montclair; Fritellini 
M. Leroux; Rocco, M. Leo Mery; Parafante, M. Lannay ; 
Matheo, M. Marc. This cast embraces nearly all of the 
comedians in the troupe, and most of them are versatile 
enough to fill out the casts of grand opera when frequent 
repetitions during the season makes a change of cast de 
sirable. 

Thursday, November 19, was given a representation of 
Massenet’s “Manon” that would be difficult to excel, with 
M. Mikaelly and his wife, Madame Duperret-Mikaelly, 
the two principal roles. They are both artists, not won 
derful in voice, but finished, refined and temperate, both 
acting as well as singing their parts. Manon’s childish 
awe stricken scrutiny of the cloister she invades with her 
usual heedlessness of consequences was worthy of Ellen 
Terry. M. Mikaelly’s adaptability to his parts seems t 
be boundless. It is a real treat to hear people sing wh« 
can also act. The opera did not seem to be popular with 
the audience, though there was no disapproval. Saturday 
night, November 21, “Les Huguenots” had its second 
rendition. Strange to say, this is one of the most popular 


operas given here, where probably nine-tenths of the 


audience are Roman Catholics They good naturedly 
overlook everything for the beautiful music, and go home 
immediately after the fourth act Having no French 


nnot verify the 





opera traditions to fall back upon, I 
statement that the new troupe puts new life into this 


opera; it was well done, but not to be compared with 


“La Juive,” which was superb Sunday, November 22 
matinee was “La Juive,” with a new cast, excepting 


Madame Guinchau as the Jewess, whose place it might be 
difficult to fill, though she is only careful and conscien- 
tious, not wonderful, and the part is very exacting. Tues 
day, November 23, they gave “L’Africaine,” which is 
very popular here. The ballet, under direction of Sig. G 


+ 


is a great feature, but does not appear at all 








peras. The premiére danseuse noble, Antoinette Porro, 
iS as lively on her toes as some of the singers with their 
oices The premiére danseuse travesti shines with a 


esser light, and the dozen coryphées are like animated 
feathers 

The orchestra is good enough so that it does not 
annoy anyone save when the three trombones blaze away 
together and you cannot hear the singers. It is difficult 
to understand why there should be always the three, 
whether the orchestra is large or small, and as this or- 
chestra only numbers about forty, and has three French 
horns beside, and only two double basses and two ’cellos, 
it does seem just a little lopsided, and an addition to 


the strings might balance it. The wood winds are very 
good and rather dominate, but not offensively It must 
cost a smal] fortune to clothe these operas, particularly 


the female roles, for the stage floor is so dusty and dingy 
that costumes that are fresh in their elegance in the first 
act look like mop cloths around the bottom in the 
and the feet and knees of the dancers are always black at 
the finish. It is true we have had no rain of the slightest 


> finale, 


onsequence in nearly seventy-five days, and as the 


greater part of the cily depends upon enormous Cisierns, 


WILLIAM C. 





CAN BE SECURED FOR THE 





> AND —C 


ORGAN CONCERTS 


FOR OPEN DATES AND TERMS 





11 


there is quite a water famine in many quarters, but there 
are waterworks fed from the Mississippi, the water of 
which is better than none at all, if it is muddy. It might 
not be so irritating to see a singer launch an irresponsi- 
ble kick at her tangled train if it did not display so much 
dirt in turning over Mary E. DuNAvVON 


DAHM-PETERSEN’S RECITAL. 
Assembly Hall, Wednesday Evening, December 2. 


ROBERT FRANZ 
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For Music, op , N 1 
As the Moon Her Trembling Imag p. 6, N 
On the Sea, of No. 3 
The I is Flowe p No 
rhe §S Bright Rays Pp. 4 N 
Dedica i N 
In A I N 
Tempe a S n Fu Shrieking p. 8 No. 4 
His Coming I N 
{My S Great Sadness No 


Felde keit p. 86, N 

Minnelied, of , No 

» he e€, Of \ 

Sonntag, of N 

Der Gang z Lie N 

Alte Liebe { N 

Meine Liebe ist grin, op. 63, N 

S singer, lecturer and accompanist Mr. Peter 
sen again demonstrated skill and musician 
ship of a high order His lecture re 
citals are given under the auspices of the 


New York German Conservatory of Music, 
and both on the first and second nights the 
attractive hall on East Twenty-second street was crowded 
with students and music lovers Mr. Petersen has an 
agreeable baritone voice. As will be seen from the above 
program some of the songs on the list are rarely heard 





at concerts in this country. Mr. Petersen’s explanatory 
remarks had the desired effect on the audience, for it lis 
tened all the more eagerly to the music. The singing lec- 
turer played his own accompaniments, and as some of 
these are difficult he succeeded in establishing his right to 
be called a very accomplished artist. 

January 6, 1904, is the date of the third lecture re 
cital, 


Huss’ Piano Concerto. 

ISS ADELE AUS DER OHE will play Huss’ Con 
certo twice this week with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, first on Wednesday, December 9, in Philadel 
phia, and on Friday, December 11, in the Baptist Temple 
in Brooklyn [his very gifted and admired pianist has 
lately played the work with decided success with the Bos 
ton Symphony Orchestra in Boston, November 13 and 14, 
and in Cambridge, November 19. This is an unusual honor 

to be paid to an American composer’s work. 


The Cottlows Summoned East. 
ISS AUGUSTA COTTLOW, who has been touring 
on the Pacific Coast, and her mother, who is with 
her, have been summoned East on account of the serious 
illness of Mr. Cottlow. Miss Cottlow’s dates in the Mid- 
dle West for January have been cancelled. She may, how 
ever, renew the engagements and play later in the season 
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Carl's 104th Organ Recital. 








First Presbyterian Church, Tuesday, December !. 


(eS ge Ws 











FRENCH COMPOSERS 


Sarabande et Fuguette .. Couperin 
Musette en Rondeau . Rameau 
Ee tide dimes tnasinduss eles okie ened<aiaaenie Lulli 
Allegro from the Sixth Organ Symphony...........sesseeeessees Widor 
Arias 

Je crains de lui parler (Richard Cceur de Lion).. ...--Gretry 


Plus de .....Massenet 


Somes Ge DAs csccesdveesecccccese 
Miss Effie Stewart, soprano 

Rhapsodie sur les Cantiques Bretonnes... .. Saint-Saéns 

om; Pun Ba TE GIN sce cv cencvicvoccuccetetevessvcosvescese Guilmant 


Wesley Weyman, pianist, and Mr. Carl. 





COMPOSITIONS OF HECTOR BERLIOZ 
foccata in C major. 
Berceuse (Childhood of Christ). 
Rustic Serenade to the Virgin. 
(On a Theme of the Roman Pifferari). 
Aria from Romeo et Juliette. 
Edwin Wilson, baritone. 
Duo, Danse des Sylphes (Faust). 
Wesley Weyman and Mr. Cari. 
Recitative and aria from The Trojans. 
Miss Effie Stewart. 
Farewell of the Shepherds (Childhood of Christ) 
Hungarian March (Faust). 
Wesley Weyman and Mr. Carl. 


} NDUSTRIOUS 


their 


Duo, 


continue to 
strive in but for 
music in its loveliest form the honest soul must 


Englishmen may 


efforts to write music, 


turn to the composers of the great continent of 





Europe—Germans, Frenchmen, Russians and 
their neighbors. In his programs for this year’s 
series of concerts Mr. Carl has once more enforced the 


truth upon all hearers that have attended his enjoyable 


evenings. So far he has given an American Composers’ 
Night, a Bach and Handel Evening, a British Composers’ 
Night and a French Composers’ Night to commemorate 
the Hector The comparisons—and 


comparisons are not always odious—in the music presented 


centenary of Berlioz. 
were obvious to every discriminating listener, be he a 
musician or a mere music lover. 

Berlioz did not write for the organ, as Mr. Carl ex 
plained to the great congregation assembled to hear him; 
but the organist, with his ready knowledge of musical 
scores, found numbers that could be played on the organ, 
and these, with the compositions by other Frenchmen com 
bined, provided an evening filled with delights. The music 
by the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries com 
Rameau, Lulli and Gretry—has that 
innate that is difficult to define. Moderns like 
Widor, Saint-Saéns and Guilmant abound in 
new beauties and the vigor that belongs to the century of 
progress. Mr. Carl’s playing completely won his hearers. 
of his pianissimos recalled the music from some 
The French program proved one of the 


posers—Couperin, 
charm 
Massenet, 


»ome 
magic spheres. 
most beautiful ever arranged by Mr. Carl. 

French Composers’ Night will also be remembered because 
the assisting ariists responded nobly to the spirit of the 
occasion. Miss Effie Stewart’s beautiful voice and ex- 
quisite French diction gave pleasure and at the same time 
awakened surprise because an artist of her accomplishments 

so rarely heard at New York concerts. What is the 
matter with some of the directors? Have they 
no ears? Miss Stewart is the’sole soprano at Dr. Park- 


musical 


é 


hurst’s church, but a larger public should hear her sympa 
thetic and matured art. 

Mr. Wyman is a finished performer. In the duets with 
Mr. Carl he revealed attractive qualities as an ensemble 
player. Mr. Wilson, a baritone with a fine, vibrant voice, 
sang the aria from “Romeo and Juliet’’ with taste and the 
distinction the music demands. 

Mr. Carl gave a “Parsifal” program at the final recital 
of the fall series last evening (Tuesday), assisted by 
Miss Kathrin Hilke, soprano; Andreas Schneider, bari- 
tone, and Wesley Weyman, pianist, with analytical re 
marks by the Rev. Dr. Howard Duffield, pastor of the 
church. 

The selections from “Parsifal’’ given were the “Vor 
spiel,” “The Knights of the Grail,’ ‘“‘Amfortas’ Lament” 
and the Good Friday music. 





Music at Oxford, Ohio. 


Oxrorp, Ohio, November 26, 1903 


HE Western College for Women at Oxford, Ohio, has 


an unusually strong concert course this season. The 
list of concerts and artists is as follows: 
October 27—Marion Welles Williams, violinist; Jessie Bell Woods, 
pianist. 
November 13—Kelley Cole, tenor 
December 14—Charlton Concert Company. Flavie van den Hende, 
‘cellist; Ida Simmons, pianist; Maud Reese-Davies, soprano 
January—Richard Barnes Platt, pianist; Lila L. Haskell, mezz 


contralto. 

February—Harold Bauer, pianist (engagement pending) 
March—Dr. George Whitefield Andrews, organist. 
May—Madame Schumann-Heink. 

The course opened most auspiciously with the violin and 
piano recital by Misses Williams and Wood on October 27. 
3oth young ladies are excellent artists and have pleasing 
personalities as well. Miss Wood has unusual gifts; she 
is well equipped with a big technic, has temperament, fire, 
her playing is finished and her interpretations 
intellectual poise and a clear understanding as 
Almost as much can be said of 


poetry; 
show an 
gratifying as it is rare. 
Miss Williams; her playing is characterized by beauty of 


tone and finish, and she is extremely musical. She ex 
cels in the broad style rather than the brilliant. Both 
young ladies were perhaps at their best in the César 


Franck Sonata, which was musicianly finished and inter 
esting throughout and the ensemble nigh perfect. 
Miss Wood has but recently returned from several years’ 
study with Godowsky in Berlin. Miss Williams is a pupil 
of Halir, Sanger-Sethe and César Thomson. 

The second concert of the course by Kelley Cole was a 
delight. Although not in the best of voice, he proved 
himself an artist to whom it is not only a pleasure but an 
education to listen. His program, which contained songs 
of Beethoven, Schubert, Franz and Hugo Wolff, would 
well chosen to show 


well 


have taxed a lesser artist, but was 
Mr. Cole’s versatility, and proved him to be equally at 
home in all styles. Every number was given with artistic 
finish and individual Too much 
said in praise of Mr. Cole’s interpretation of the Wolff 
songs, in which he certainly excels. His reading of them 
is masterful and musicianly, and he makes them impres- 


tone color. cannot be 















sive and interesting even to the casual listener who hears 
them for the first time. Mr. Cole closed his program 
with a beautiful song by George Fergusson, “In the Hush 
of the Morn,’ which was a fitting and effective close to a 
delightful evening. W. 
















[Spectra Caste Dispatcu.] 
Lonpon, December 4, 1903. 
To The Musical Courier: 

Gertrude Peppercorn’s last recital before her departure 
American tour was a triumphant success. The 
Brahms and Chopin program magnifi 
executed. A large and enthusiastic audience 


for an 
Beethoven, was 
cently very 
was present. a 


THE VENTH-POWERS RECITAL. 


UPILS of Carl Venth (violin) and Francis Fischer 
Powers (voice) gave an enjoyable recital at Mr. 
Powers’ studio in Carnegie Hall last week, at which the 
young performers and singers were assisted by their teach- 
and William E. Bassett, pianist, and Oliver H. An 
derson, ‘cellist. The program included two movements of a 
Trio by Gade, played by Mr. Venth, Mr. Bassett and Mr. 
Miss Marie Gibson Hyde, a pupil of Mr. Venth, 
of her own compositions, a “Slumber Song” 


ers 


Anderson ; 


played two 


and a Mazurka; Mrs. Bessie Belle Andrews, a pupil of 
Mr. Powers, sang the Bird Song from “Pagliacci”; Al- 
bert Stoetzer, another pupil of Mr. Venth, performed 


Wieniawski’s ‘““Legende”; Frederick Wallis, a pupil of Mr 
Powers, sang “Malgré Moi” (Pfeiffer), “L’Heure Exquise” 
(Hahn), “Es Schrie Ein Vogel” (Sinding), “Der Mu 
sikant” (Wolf) and “Lockruf” (Riiokauff); William 
Reitermayer, a Venth pupil, played Sarasate’s ‘Gypsy 
Airs.” Mr. Powers sang Bemberg’s “Hindoo Song” and 
‘Der Nussbaum,” by Ries. Mr. Venth played his own 
charming ‘Fleur de Lis” and Fantaisie and the Bach Air 
The Venth Trio performed as a closing 
100 


on the G string. 
number one movement from Scharwenka’s Trio, op 
[he accompanists for the afternoon were Mrs. Carl Venth, 


Miss Flora MacDonald and Harold Briggs. 


Katherine Ruth Heyman. 
ISS KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, the pianist, 
is looking forward to a very busy season. On No 
vember 28 she played at Carnegie Hall, December 1 at the 
Briar Cliff School, December 3 at Danbury, Conn.; De- 
cember 6 at the New York Symphony Orchestra, New 
York. December 11 she plays at the People’s Symphony 
concert, New York. Besides these dates she has been 
booked for a large number of engagements during the 
coming season, which will be announced from time to time 
The Troy Budget speaks of her playing in that city on 

November 7 as follows: 
that the recital under notice proved 


It is no exaggeration to assert 


t, and probably more profitable to stu 


Miss 


catholic, giving her scope and opportunity 


to be one of great enjoymen 


dents than any given in the past Heyman’s program was 


for displaying ability of 


high order in most expressive moods. Her readings of Sinding’s 
“Friihlingschen,” Farwell’s “‘Domain of Hurakan,” Liszt’s “‘Gondo- 
lier,” the same composer’s “Dance of the Gnomes,” also his “Cam 
panella,” the Brahms ballad “Edward,” the transcription of Wag- 
ner’s “‘Isolde’s Liebestod” and “‘Magic Fire Scene,” with a group 
of Chopin pieces, revealed an artist who has the sacred fire and 
who possesses musical sensibility in abundance. Miss Heyman 





She is a delight 
In everything she undertook Miss Hey 
instrument 


played with sure technic, imagination and poetry. 
» look 
man was convincing 
tones of sensuous beauty that held all listeners spellbound 


at and to listen to 


and satisfying, evolving from the 
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FIRST MUSURGIA CONCERT. 


> 


Waldorf-Astoria, Tuesday Evening, December |. 


Down in Yon Summer Vale Wood 
On the Seashore Eisfeld-Buck 
A Night in June Speak 


Du bist wie eine Blume 
The Nightingale and the Ross Park 
Miss Blanche Duffield 


Salut d'Amour Elgar 
Polish Dance Scharwenka 





Lullaby Brahr 
Apotheosis of Hans Sachs Wagner- Kist 
Rosebud, When Wilt Thou Bloor Dregert 
Fairest Is She Nevin 
Swedish Melody Svendse: 
Aprés la Valse Bologne 
(orchestra i String 
For You, Dear Heart Speak 


The Danza 

Miss Blanche Duffield 
Hymn to the Madonna Kremser 
Chorus of Vintagers and Boatmer Brus 


ALTER HENRY HALL, the musical di 


rector of Musurgia, succeeded in doing 
what was expected of him, now that the 
older club has been augmented by the 
New York Apollo Club. The men sang 


with the volume and finish that only re 





sult from systematic rehearsing and unanimity of purpose 
If more of the weaker musical clubs in New York could 


be dissolved and could unite a few men would be 


bbed of the privilege of wielding the baton, but 
fa 


suse of choral singing would gain infinitely by consoli 

lation. A union of the Musurgia and Apollo clubs meant 

fewer but better concerts, lower « xpenses and, most 

I Is it any wonder that 
| 


he plan was favored by the members and subscribers of 


Oortant Of all, artustic 1dvanceinent 


[he program arranged by Mr. Hall showed the widest 


ype as to composers, and the sang throughout the 


evening in the way that compels admiration. An orches 
tra of twenty-three men, with Gustav Dannreuther as 
concertmeister, accompanied the club in the “Meister 
singer” excerpt and in the chorus by Max Bruch. George 
B. Sears, a member of the club, sang the final number 
Ihe string orchestra played, beside the program pieces, an 
“Alla Turca,”’ fre 


Sonata, and the audience compelled Mr 


arrangement of m Mozart’s familiar pian 
Dannreuther and 
his associates to repeat this charming number Miss 
Duffield sang especially well the two songs by 
William H. Norton was at the piano 


A large and the usual fashionable audience filled the 


Blanche 





Oley Spe aks 


grand ballroom and the boxes 

The names of the officers and active members of the 
President, Edward M 
Ireasurer, Frederick D. Lincoln; 


club follow: Franklin; vice presi- 
dent, Oscar B. Thomas; 
librarian, Charles C. Fearn; secretary, William F. Quig 
ley; conductor, Walter Henry Hall 

Millard W. Bath, N. Beisenthal, 


Potter 


Executive Committee 
Samuel T. Carter, Jr.; C. W 
Admission Committee.—Frank V 


Burton, Robert A 





es 


wt Z 








* A Lieder singer of tare excellence 





FIRST AMERICAN TOUR OF 


Dr. Theo. Lierhammer 


THE EMINENT VIENNESE BARITONE. 
Available for Masicales, Recitals and Concerts. 


“ Perhaps the only perfect Lieder singer heard in London 
“ It is long since [| heard any singing so full of poetry and insight "—Wer/d. 


Lyman, Charles G. Munro, Preston M. Selleck, A. P 
Weeden 
Abbey, Burt 
Adams, Robt. S 
Adams, S. G 


Albert E 


The active members are: 
Knox, B. W. 
Laidlaw, Walter 
Lasher, James E 
Liebman, A 

Andrews, Harold P Lincoln, Frederick D 
Angell, Thomas, Jr Lyman, Robert A 
Apel, Fred 1 McConnell, Rob’t Hall. 
Meek, S. G 
Miller, Redd 
Mitchill, Cornelius 
Bowman, Martin W Morton, Wm. D 
sristed, Gartl Mott, Geo. B 

A Muller, Geo. Jr 
iV. B 
Brown, James M 
Brumm, Adolph 
Bushnell, C. Judson 
Burton, Frank V 
Budelman, E. J 
Burns, Chas. E 
Carter, Samuel T 


Andrews 


Ballantyne, Frederick A 
Bath, Millard W 
Beisenthal, N 


3rown, 
Munro, Charles G 
Nash, Benjamin C 
Neale, Herbert H 
Neill, J. M 
Norton, Wm. Henry 
Odell, Grant 
Ogden, Chas. S 

Jr Oldfield, A 

Clark, Oliver H Owens, William 

Cox, Ernest C Page, John J 

Coe, Alfred D Potter, C. W 

Cutmore, Geo. H Price, Harry L 

Dufault, Paul Purdy, William H 

Fearn, Charles C Quigley, W. F 

Franklin, Edward M Robert R 

Frobisher, Frederick M Rechenberg, Charles 

Gibbs, Harry 


Brown 


Raimey 


Rockwood, George G 


Goodwin, Eric \V Sears, Geo. B 
Green, Fredk. L Selleck, Preston M 
Griffith, Frank J Shopp, Edward R 
Hale, Henry E., Jr Smith, F. Conger 


Hamilton, J. Stewart Stevens, Charles W 
Holt, Wilber F Stewart, S. G 
Hooker, H. C Thomas, O. B 
Holden, Geo. A Torrey, J. Howard 
Hudson, Walter A Totten, Frank 
Huntley, Fred H lruax, Edward Hamilton 
Hutchinson, Thomas M Weeden, Arthur P 
Ives, Willard H Weismann, Francis A 
Jacobs, Elmer R Whitehead, Judson T 
Kane, Thos. M Williams, Walter 
Knight, H. F Woods, Westley 
Knight, Harry E. 


Henri Wolsky's Success. 

ENRI WOLSKY, the young’ Russian-American 
violinist, whose performance of a part of the Men 
delssohn Concerto at Gustav Heinrich’s concert a week 
ago caused such a sensation, has made another appearance 
with credit to himself and his teacher, Henry Schradieck 
Young Wolsky was the soloist last Thursday night at a 
concert in the Horace Mann Auditorium. He played the 
andante and finale of Mendelssohn’s Concerto, “Regrets,” 
by Vieuxtemps, and “Obertass,” by Wieniawski He 
made a sensational success. Miss Ida Wolsky, his sister, 
played the accompaniments well. The night of Decem 
ber 23, in Wissner Hall, young Wolsky will perform 
Beethoven's Concerto in its entirety 





Jasuary to April, 1904. 
"—Morning Leader. 


More artistic singing of German songs is rarely heard here.’—7rufa. 


‘ Dr. Lierhammer's singing made quite a sensation by its finished art and excellent versatility.’’"— 7tmes. 


Under the Sole Direction of N. VERT, 9 East 17th St., New York. 





AUGUSTA 


Tour of the Pacific Coast—October and November. 
Middle West—December. 
Other arrangements to be announced /ater. 





COTTLOW 


Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


os 
Cotumsus, Ohio, November 27, 1903 


HE program at the Women’s Musical Club opened 
Wednesday afternoon with a two 





brilliantly last 
piano number by Schiitt. Miss Clara Michel at 


the first piano and Miss Emma Ebeling at the 


second assured the audience before a note was 
played that musicianly work would be done. The vocalists 


Martin Gemuender, soprano; Mrs. Henry C 


Maud Cockins, 


were Mrs 
Lord, contralto; Miss violin, and Frank 
[here were a number of novelties on the 
program, among which were the Indian Love Lyrics fron 


W oodforde Finden’s 


Ziegler, violin 


Garden of Kama”; two manuscript 
songs by the late August Guessbacher, which were rarely 
beautiful and were worthily sung by one (Mrs. Gemuender) 
who was a sincere admirer and friend of the lamented 


pianist-composer \s Columbus was the home of Mr 


Guessbacher it was fitting that a Columbus audience should 
be the first to hear his written work 
J €& 
\ benefit concert was given at the Board of Trade Audi 
Arthur F. Kellogg, a _ highly 
+} 


Kellogg was assisted by 


torium Friday evening 
talented young musician Mr 
Miss Alice Turner, soprano; the Preston Male Quartet 


Mis Clara Hertenstein ‘cellist, and Miss Vercoe and 


Thomas S. Callis, accompanists, and was himself heard a 
ocalist, pianist, violinist and composer Miss Turner 


possesses a powerful dramatic prano voice, highly cul 


vated and with a wide range of emotional expression 


Her enunciation is singularly distinct and refined, and in all 


her numbers she showed the aplomb and authority of a 
finished artist. The great scena, “Leise, leise,” from “Der 
Freischutz,” was given with thrilling effect, and Bohm’s 
pretty “Calm as the Night” was sung with such passion 
nd purity as to almost raise it to the level of a great song 
Mr. Kellogg is essentially a musician of refinement. Both 
n his creative and his interpretat work his talent leans 
to the delicate and reflective rather than to the robust and 
mpassioned. He sang and played three of his own com 
positions—a song \ Life Lesson,” not the least success 


ful of the many settings of Riley's well known verses, and 
i “Song Without Words” and Gavotte for piano. All these 
ompositions are graceful and musical. His vocal num 





bers were admi adapted to his light, charming tenor 


ind the refinement of his interpretations was notably en 
hanced by his absolutely pure intonation Phe 


lé concerted 
Kellogg. Miss 


numbers, excellently played by M Herten 
stein and Miss Vercoe, consisted of three movements from 
Grieg’s “Peer Gynt Suite and Mascagni’s “Cavalleria” 


Intermezzo 


\ small but appreciative audience greeted Miss Minnie 
Reiber at her complimentary organ recital, given in the 
First German M. E 
the choir of that church, under the direction of Frank E 


Church Monday evening, assisted by 
Lauterbach. The choir did effective work, showing good 
balance of parts and careful training in light and shade 


The organ numbers were very well done, when one con 


siders that Miss Reiber has been almost wholly self 
taught. She has had good teachers of piano, but her or 


EDMUND J. MYER 


82 Best Twenty-third St., New York. 
Summer Term on Lake Chautauqua. Circular Sent Free. 
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Special facilities for organ practice. Condensed course for 
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gan work is the result of persistent and intelligent study, 
therefore deserving more than ordinary consideration and 
recognition. 
= = 
The Spiering Quartet, cf Chicago, gave a concert in 
Gray Chapel, Delaware, Saturday evening, assisted by 
Miss Alice Turner, soprano, of Columbus. 


<= 


The St. Cecilia Club, of Fostoria, has devoted three 
recitals to the composers of Ohio. The Columbus Day 
includes compositions by Alfred E. Little, Hermann Ebe 
ling, Edmund S. Mattoon, Tod B. Galloway, Oley Speaks, 
Alice Crew and Ella May Smith. The officers are Miss 
Annie Foster, president; Miss Hoege, vice president; Mrs. 
lr. H. Norris, secretary and treasurer. 


_-s 
vw 


Jt Ss 
Miss Ransome and Miss Rosa L. Kerr, of Columbus, 


gave an interesting two piano recital in Granville Wednes 
The composers represented were Lidgey, 
Duvernoy, Schytte, Saint-Saéns 


day evening. 
Schumann, Chaminade, 
and Mendelssohn. 


os 
~~ 


<= 


The second Twilight recital will take place in University 
Chapel Friday afternoon, December 4. Mr. Mrs. 
Amor W. Sharp will give the program, which will consist 
of duets and solos, with Mr. Sharp at the piano a la George 
Henschel. Mrs. Sharp has a beautiful personality, a 
glorious voice, which is well schooled and controlled, and 
sings that eminently well suited to her voice. 
Mr. Sharp has a baritone voice of rich quality, large range, 
especially musical person. Not everyone who 
I think I am right when I 


and 


songs are 
and is an 
sings can be called musical 
state that a large measure of the success attends 
the Sharp recitals is due Mr. Sharp, selects, 
coaches and works up the artistic programs. He is known 
the musical 


which 
to who 


be an indefatigable worker in vineyard, 
and his tireless energy, joined to the fine voices, for which 


they are indebted to a generous Providence, brings about 


to 


delightful results. 


Kate V. Wilson, of Washington, D. C. 


M* WILSON has arrived at an almost national! repu 
tation through her manage 
ment of important musical enterprises in Washington. 
Though young, she has already achieved work of which 
many a man of long years’ experience might be proud. 
of full 
She has a dash, a verve, a 
Although 
venture- 


singularly successful 


Her name has become a guarantee confidence, 
houses and agreeable surprises 
vibrant temperament and unquenchable energy. 

extremely careful in detail, she is and 
some in bold effects. All this while keeping up a fresh 


and youthful appearance and a certain feminine type of 


fearless 


manner which is very attractive. 

Among the ventures of Miss Wilson whict 
distinct successes are the bringing to Washington of the 
Metropolitan Orchestra, with Mr. Duss and Madame 
Nordica, Schumann-Heink, David Bispham, Edouard de 


have been 


Reszké, Zelie de Lussan and Suzanne Adams. She also 
furnished a ladies’ quartet for Mr. Sousa’s company at 
Atlantic City last season, the principal singer of which 


was Miss Wiilson’s own pupil. 

This season Melba is to be one of the stars, bringing 
with her Ellison Van Hoose, M. Chas. Gilibert, Mlle 
Ada Sassoli, harpist; Mile. Davies, pianist, and M. C. K 
North, flutist. 


Miss Wilson is also a successful teacher of voice, pre- 
ferring indeed to be known as vocal professor than as 
manager. Her pupil recitals are regular events, and the 
closing concert of every season is given in the National 
Theatre. She was a pupil of Messrs. Shakespeare, Randeg- 
ger and Tosti abroad. Mr. Shakespeare has been enter 


tained by Miss Wilson at her home, where he actually gave 


lessons and sang with unwonted amiability. 
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Thibaud’s Encore. 


To The Musical Courier: 
Please tell in your next issue what was Thibaud’s en- 


core solo at the first Wetzler concert. B. S. M. 


November 30, 1903. 


Our record of the concert mentions Thibaud’s encore 
as a Bach Gavotte from one of the unaccompanied so- 
natas. 

A Chance for Conductors. 
New York, November 27, 1903. 
To The Musical Courier: 

I have noticed with great pleasure your article in the 
issue of November 25, page 20, relating to the decision in 
the international opera competition, in which you make 
known the names of the successful authors. Unfortunately 
a typographical error, given credit to 
Pa., for “Il Fuoroscito.” The 
of this work should Ferrata 
(Chevalier Giuseppe Ferrata), a resident of that city. I 
made the acquaintance of Ferrata somewhat over two 
years ago, and since then have seen most of his compo- 
sitions in manuscript, and from the very first appreciated 
in him an artist with decided individuality and exceptional 


you have, through 
Ferrari, of Beaver, 
of author 


one 


name the read 


ability. 

While in Pittsburg during the past fortnight I paid a 
visit to Ferrata, and in the course of conversation the 
news of his recent success was made known to me in a 


casual manner by Mrs. Ferrata, since his modesty forbade 
him to make mention of the award 

As a matter of fact, Ferrata completed also a four act 
opera, “La Steppa” (if I remember the name correctly), 
which, however, was finished and forwarded to Italy on 
too late a date, arriving there about twenty days after the 
expiration of the time limit. 
It really seems a pity that an author displaying such 
talents should be doomed to the arduous task of teach- 
ing piano eight to ten hours a day, and can only then, 
after having provided for his wants in this manner, de 
Under such circumstances 
piano 


his time to composition. 
written, and a concerto is 


To the management of the Metro- 


vote 
his were now 
nearing its completion. 
politan Opera House a fine opportunity presents itself here 
of encouraging worthy home talent, and I assure you that 
it is not a case of discovering a Mascagni in our midst, 
but simply of bringing him before the public. Or could 
not the directors of the Boston Symphony or of our Phil 
harmonic Society be induced to look over the score of his 
concerto, and not leave the honor of first performance to 
the people across the sea? 

Encouragement of some nature is certainly in place here 
and THe Musicat Courier deserves the credit of having 
made the first suggestion in the right direction MSS 


operas 


The Opera and the Public. 
131 East Forty-THirp STREET, i 
New York, November 25, 1903. | 
To The Musical Courier: 

Today I sent a buy a seat in the 
dress circle for Monday night, November 30. Strange to 
say, he came back with the reply that he was to go back 
to the box office Monday morning. Has grand opera got 
hold of New Yerkers to the extent that lovers of Verdi 
must wait until the day of performance before they can put 
up their modest $3 and so take any old seat at that price 
I wish J were a stockholder in the Metropolitan. I cannot 


messenger to try to 


understand why tickets for the dress circle should be sold 
on the day of performance only. All genuine lovers of 
music should boycott such a concern. 

Cordially yours, Cuas. E. WILKINSON. 


The management of an opera house has a perfect right 
to establish its own rules and the public must conform to 
those rules. 
ness institution in this country and it must be controlled 
and regulated according to those rules which its own man 
agement establishes, because the management is responsi 
ble, and therefore the responsible party is the only one that 
has a right to fix and establish the methods under which 
an opera house is to be conducted in all its departments 


The management of an opera house is a busi 


Complaining letters such as the foregoing bring forth cer- 
tain facts as they appear to the writers of them, but there 
are other facts which appear on the other side and result 


in different views. Opera management is by no means the 


most fascinating occupation and the management must al- 
ways be considered somewhat 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA. 


HE coming of Jacques Thibaud, the renowned French 


violinist, who will make. his first and only appear 
ance in Philadelphia with the Philadelphia Orchestra at 
its fifth public rehearsal December 11 and its fifth Sym 
phony concert December 12, is looked forward to as one 
the the This young 
artist, who has already come to be called the “king of vio 
been New York, and 

than sustained the 
Thibaud’ 
with which 


of chief musical events of 


seasor 
; 
heard only 


linists,” has thus far in 


his playing in the metropolis mor 


great reputation he has made in Europe num 
will be Mozart’s Concerto in FE flat, 


made his American début, and the Prelude to Saint-Saéns 


bers he 
“Deluge.” 

The Philadelphia Orchestra has been “touring the prov 
during the last week, and with much On 
of its series of subscrip 
tion Wednesday 
Wilmington, Thursday evening in Harrisburg, and Friday 
evening Allentown. In each of these cities the recep 
tendered the Mr. Scheel most 
gratifying, and it is evident that the residents of these 
cities appreciate the rare opportunity thus tendered them 


inces” success. 
Monday evening it gave the first 


concerts in Lancaster, on evening in 


in 


tion orchestra and was 


brought within comfortable 


of having really great music 
reach. 

At the sixth public rehearsal and sixth symphony con 
cert, to be given by the orchestra on December 18 and 
19, the soloist will be Herman Sandby, the first ‘cellist of 
the orchestra 

The complete 
Friday and Saturday next is as follows: 
phony No. 3, F major, op. 90; Mozart Concerto for Violin 
flat Overture 


the orchestra's concerts on 
Brahms’ Sym 


program for 


and Orchestra, E major; Tschaikowsky 


‘Romeo et Juliette.” 

Mehan Studio News. 
custom of the Mehans to publish 
inquiries 


T has never been the 
the names of their 
received as to the qualifications of some of 
them to make public their names. We will therefore next 
week print a list of their artist pupils, 
Any inquiry addressed to 


pupils, but the many 
them moves 
singers and teach- 
ers, all of them professionals. 
Mr. Mehan at Carnegie Hall relative to their capabilities 
will receive conscientious care and prompt response from 
his secretary. 
Margaret Hard. 

T the next salon, 828 and 829 Carnegie Hall, Decem 
ber 15, from 3 to 7 o'clock, besides Miss Hard, who 
wil 


delivers her lecture, “The Condition of Power,” there 


be Grace V. Correll, in ““Miss Dawn-Dream,’’a Japanes« 
sketch, in costume, with music, 
iature Madame de 


of the series occurs January 5, 1904. 


an exhibition of min 


Phe 


and 


portraits by last 
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The Renowned German Pianiste. 


AMERICAN TOUR 
NOW BOOKING. 


Management __..... 


BACK BAY, BOSTON, MASS. 





Der Ring des Nibelungen. Church Company 
Cincinnati, Chicago, New York 
One the 


cently been issued 


John 
Leipsic, London 


of most stupendous publications that has re 


from any musical press is Richard 


Wagner’s ‘Der Ring des Nibelungen,” published by th« 
John Church Compan; 

its four 
Walkiire,” 


1 
vocai 


It is printed in the form of the 
divisions, namely, “Das Rhein 
and 


accompaniment 


tetralogy with 
“Die 
merung,” with 
ranged by the well known authority R. Kleinmichel 
original German text is edited by Henry T. Finck, 
also supplies the English translation in his editing 


gold,” “Siegfried” “Gotterdam 
at 


The 


who 


score and piano 


This mere announcement must be a source of not only 


astonishment but of infinite pleasure to those who have 
sought to edify themselves through their home studies of 
the Wagner scores. In the first place we have had great 


trouble with the imported scores because of the binding 


After using them several times on a piano desk these 
scores fall apart, and even after rebinding them they are 
stiff and jointless. The John Church Company puts forth 
its four books of these four great works with a flexible 


cover and ledger binding, so that any portion of the four 
or five hundred pages of the book will stand flat before one 
at the piano. This comes in the shape of a kind of minia 
ture godsend; it is a perfect comfort 

In the next place Mr. Finck gives in each book a story 


of the plot in a manner that is concise, without overlook 


ng, however, the erudition that is necessary to bring out 
the philosophy and the art contained in these works, call 
ing special attention to the important points that must be 


kept in view in studying them 

Again (and this is one of the most important features 
of this publication) the John Church Company produces 
this text in English and German with every note and di 
rection regarding scenery and the of the music 
dramas, giving a text in English and German, but with a 
notation and a typography that unsurpassed in their 
clearness and legibility. Considering the complicated work 
that must be accomplished in producing these scores they 
must be looked upon workmanship in the 
musico-typographic art and stamp that line of business as 
of literature To 


as it 1S 


action 


are 


as marvelous 


n artist department musical our 
minds it is just as artistic to produce this score 
to produce anyone of the given operas itself. ‘‘Gotter- 
dammerung,” for example, is 422 pages, each page being 
bright, clear, with every point and expression discernible, 
any effort at all enabling the student and reader 
to pass from page to page with a pleasure which must 
necessarily follow the contemplation of these works. They 
will add not only to the distinction of music publishing in 
America, but they will enhance the proprietary rights of 
this rease its reputation 
among the highest musical circles. It 
discernment, taste and discretion of a firm like the John 
Church Company, and an artistic stimulus to place beforé 
publications. The en 


without 


ill over the world 
to the 


company and in 


is a tribute 


the musical world these remarkahle 
graving has been done by workmen from Europe who have 
used imported tools. This gives only one idea of the ex- 
pense that has been incurred for the purpose of making this 


artistic work absolutely faultless. The plates in the 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


United States constitute a fortune, the books averaging be- 
tween four and five hundred pages each, each page repre- 
senting the most careful and skillful professional work. 
The price will be within the possibility of the musical ama 
ill of 
ure of owning the four Wagner operas of the tetralogy 


teur and professional, whom can now have the pleas 


1 complete and compact form, ready for use, and enduring 
by reason of their construction and their quality 
Charles Scribner & Sons.—Among_th« 


new publica 


tions received at this office are the “Eighty Drawings,” in 
cluding the “Weaker Sex,” the “Story of the Susceptible 
Bachelor,” by Charles Dana Gibson; simultaneously pub 
lished also by John Lane, London These are the well 
known Gibson sketches and are of usual interest from an 
art point of view, and cover the contemporaneous condi 
tions 

Other books received from this house are: 

“Colonel Carter’s Christmas,” by F. Hopkinson Smith 

“The Blood Lilies,” by W. A. Fraser, author of “The 
Outcasts.” 

“Calderon’s Prisoner,” by Alice Duer Miller 

“The Bar Sinister,” by Mr. Gibson’s friend, Richard 


Harding Davis 
“Sanctuary,” by Edit 
All these 

ent day. 


h Wharton 


books are seasonable and adapted to the pre 


Next Summer at Ocean Grove. 


HE Ocean Grove Association held its annual meeting 
last week, when the work of last summer was re 
viewed and passed upon. The administration of the mu 
sical matters under T Esen Morgan was unanimously 
approved and most highly commended. In all about thirty 
concerts and oratorios were given, and the average at 
tendance at each concert was shown to have been ove 
7,000 and the receipts greatly exceeded the expenses 
When it is considered that the sole and entire manag 


hands, the 


ry pleasing to him. To form and 


ment and conducting was placed in Mr. Morgan’s 


indorsement must be ve 


s, to bring 








drill an ever changing chorus of 400 or 500 voice 

‘ ther fifty five rchestra players and hold daily 
hearsals, to organize and drill a children’s chorus of 1,000 
voices, to uniform and manage a company of 300 Rough 
Rider boys ange al € programs, look after every 
tem of advertising, tickets d a thousand other details 
s not a smal] ‘ and, above all, to have everything 

} 





run without a hitch or a bre 
Mr. Morgan is 
be the 


new 


ak anywhere 


already planning for next season’s work 


greatest ever known at Ocean Grove 


which will be 


Among the features to be introduced will be the 








Elijah” and the “Fall of Babylon,” given in costume 
He will also conduct a class in singing and musical 
theory for forty days, one hour lessons, five days of eacl 
week 


The Campanari String Quartet. 
HE Leandro Campanari String Quartet gave the first in 


a series of six chamber music concerts Sunday after- 


noon at the residence of Mrs. Austin Sperry, 2100 Pacific 
avenue, San Francisco. The concerts will be given every 
two weeks at the homes of Mrs. Sperry, Mrs. Barkan and 
Mrs. L. S. Sherman. The program for the first concert 
was: Quartet, op. 44, No. 1, Mendelssohn; Lento assai, 


from Quartet, op. 135, Beethoven; Quartet, op. 51, Dvorak 
be given at the residence of Mrs 


The second concert will 
\. Barkan, 2209 Laguna street, Sunday afternoon, Decem 
The patronesses of the are Mrs. Austin 
Sperry, Mrs. A. Barkan, Mrs. L. S. Sherman, Miss Beda S 
Sperry, Mrs. Sidney Liebes, Mrs. Horace Davis, Mrs. A. M 
Simpson, Mrs. John F. Swift. 


ber 20. concerts 











Mme, von Klenner. 


VOICE CULTURE, STYLE AND 
REPERTOIRE IN FOUR LANGUAGES. 

Teacher of Grace Ames Katharine Noack Fiqué, Eleanor Creden, 
Frances Travers, Kathleen Howard, Adah Benzing, Aimée Michel, 
Lillian Watts, Katharine S. Bonn, Lulu Potter Rich, Bessie Knapp 
and many others distinguished in opera, concert and church work. 


STUDIO; 230 West 52d Street, New York, 








HELEN i 


VON DOENHOFF 


Voice Culture, Art of Singing, 
Dramatic Action. 
APPOINTMENT BY LETTER ONLY. 61 E. 86th St., NEW YORK. 
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MME. FISK’S SECOND RECITAL. 


—_ ~ 2 
Mendelssohn Hall, Thursday Afternoon, Decem- 
ber 3. 

I Solitaire Saint-Saéns 
Le Mariage } Franck 
I Processic Franck 
Les Berceaux . Fauré 
Au Cimetiére .Fauré 
Cla je Lun Fauré 
Berceuse Godard 
Trahisor Chaminade 
P le S er Dubois 
Te Souvic Holmés 
Aime-moi Bemberg 
Adieux de !|'Hote \ Bizet 
P ale Bizet 
D’une P Hahn 
Offrande Hahn 
Les Cygne Hahn 
L’Attente Saint-Saéns 
Ballade du Deséspére Bemberg 
(For contralt e, recite piar violin and 'cello.) 

George FP. ¢ per, reciter; Bernard Sinsheimer, violin; Paul 
AP at her previous recital, when the program was de- 

voted to German lieder, Madame Fisk demonstrated 


of vocal expressior 
atifying and uncommon. The French com- 
fford the contralto the variety offered in 
nevertheless Madame Fisk, by her 
afternoon to be 


voice and understanding 


beauty of 





posers did not 
the German progr: 


personal charm and magnetism, gave an 


remembered when the present season closes. She is to 
be commended for not inflicting polyglot programs on 
her audiences. By concentrating herself Madame Fisk 


made it possible for her audiences to follow her in a more 


serious vein than is usual at song recitals 


[he French composers on Madame Fisk’s second pro 
gram are all of the nineteenth century, and while there are 
individuality and elegance in their scores, there is also 
the similarity that borders on monotony. But all sing 
ers and vocal students will find instruction in such an 
fternoor Madame Fisk invested her singing with the 
emotional power that is essential to interpreters of mod- 
rn French music 

La Ballade du Deséspéré” had the effect of thrilling 
he audience. The poem, by Henri Murger, has the weird 
strains, and Bemberg’s setting suits the text admirably 
Madame Fisk presented this number at a recital she gave 
at the Hotel Netherland several years ago, and on the 
first occasion, as at the second in New York, revealed 
the dramatic qualities of the music and verses 

Mr. Cooper recited his lines with intensity and yet with 
ut exaggeration The. musical accompaniments were 
well performed. Isidore Luckstone at the piano proved 
in sympathet accord with the singer throughout the 
recital 

Mr. Harper's Success. 
HE following article from the Evening Sun of No- 
vember 27 shows the great “hit” made by William 
Harper at the People Symphony Concert in Cooper 


Union Thanksgiving night, November 26 

The ‘Damnation of Faust’ symphony opened with a 
bass solo, ‘Why Dost Thou Wait at the Door of the 
Lover?” which is supposed to introduce Mephistopheles 
William Harper made such a good Mephistopheles that 


the audience applauded for an encore for fully ten minutes, 


d wher was explained to them that encores were not 


Symphony concerts they received the 
1! ” 


lisappointing intelligence with ill grace 





DA CROSSLEY 


On Tour in Australia. 


SEPTEMBER, 1903, to FEBRUARY, 1904. 
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SUZANNE ADAMS 


LEO STERN, ’Cellist. 








IN AMERICA UNTIL 
MAY, 1904, 
Song and ’Cello Recitals. 
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BuFFaLo, December 4, 1903 


AVING been invited to attend the rehearsal of 
the Saengerbund concert, Miss Howard, of the 
Express; Miss Burke, of the Buffalo Courier, 
and myself had the pleasure of listening to sev- 

eral fine selections, notably “Dein gedenk’ leh, 

Margaretha,” (Meyer-Helmund) Mannerchor 
and Orchestra, ‘Das deutsche Volkslied,” Victor Saar; the 

“Kaiser Preislied’’ (sung at the Baltimore Saengerfest) ; 

‘“Waldmorgen” (“Auf Verlangen’’), a capella. There was 

a strong combination of ninety voices, the result of a care 

produced by Arthur Plagge’s incessant drilling 

make practiced singers and new ma 
terial The waltz song, “Ja Schoen ist Mein 

Schatz Nicht,” was sung very spiritedly; an amusing story 

extolling the virtues of a sweetheart who lacked personal 

beauty. After the Patti concert Monday night we went 
up to German American Hall and learned that the Saen 
gerbund concert had been largely attended and much en- 
joyed. Mme. Marie Rappold, the soprano from 
New York, was well liked and had sung “Dich Theure 





full blend, 


and ability to raw 


assimilate 


soloist 


Halle,” from “Tannhauser”’; ‘“Allerseelen” (Richard 
Strauss), ‘‘Waldergauben” (Herman), and the encore 
numbers, “Let Me Kiss Thine Eyes” (von Fielitz), and 


Dell Acqua’s “Provencal Chanson.” A ball followed the 
concert, entire families participating. The Saengerbund is 
steadily improving under the conscientious leadership of 
Arthur Plagge. 
J 
Miss May Howard’s Harmonie Quartet gave a concert 
last week at Batavia in the Asylum for the Blind. 
ft 
Mrs. Nellie Hibler, of 835 Elmwood avenue, a successful 
vocal teacher, announces the first of this season’s pupils’ 
recital on Thursday night, December 3. Miss Roland and 
Miss Godfrey gave a graduates’ program. 
eS 
\ motion has made and carried in the common 
council for the appointment of an official organist for the 
Pan-American organ at Convention Hall 
f 
William J. Gomph and Harry Fellows are giving free 
vocal and organ recitals every Saturday afternoon at the 
Delaware Avenue Baptist Church. Mr. Fellows has been 
engaged to sing the tenor role in a performance of 
Cowen’s cantata, the “Rose Maiden,” at Dayton, Ohio, be- 
fore the Dayton Philharmonic Club. Owing to numerous 
other engagements Mr. Fellows was obliged to decline a 
flattering offer to sing for a week at the Florida Chau- 
tauqua in February 


been 


@ & 
Much interest is felt in the Orpheus concert to take place 


very soon. Herman Schorcht offers a good program, but, 
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as he says himself, “not an ambitious one,” for he has not 
been here long enough to become thoroughly acquainted 
with all the details connected with a first appearance with 
an orchestra new to him, and men whom he has met only 
at rehearsals. There is no doubt in my mind that he will 
prove to be a fine conductor, as he has had fine musical 
experience elsewhere; is a composer, a born leader and a 
agreeable and courteous 


= 


thorough gentleman, affable, 


a 
a 


Monday night, November 30, our immense City Con- 
vention Hall (formerly an armory) was packed as it never 
was before; even standing room was at a premium. The 
attraction was Adelina Patti. I did not hear Patti when 
she was young, but one who was with me had, when the 
diva was a slim slip of a girl of seventeen, and was aston 
ished that time had dealt so lightly with her artistic pow 
ers. Her voice is still beautiful, her personality winning 
She comes upon the stage with such grace of carriage, 
lightness of step, ease of manner, that one who is not 
hypercritical thinks “Age cannot wither nor custom stale 
her infinite variety.” Madame Patti looks younger upon the 
concert platform (about forty-five) than in her pictures, 
and sings in a manner many women of twenty might envy 
It seems so absurd for one to sit and listen in a carping 
spirit, comparing this gifted woman’s former artistic great 
ness with her present limited stature. Why should we 
expect in a woman of her age the witchery, grace, charm, 
phenomenal range of voice, perfect phrasing, which we 
have a right to demand of a Nordica? Is it not enough 
that she is the one woman in the world’s history who 
dares to challenge criticism and yet compels our admira- 
tion by what she can still do so marvelously well? Her 
singing of the Jewel Song pleased me. Her trills are 
beautiful, her enunciation fine, and I was told after the 
concert by auditors far back in the hall that her voice 
filled the hall with a bell-like quality and every word was 
audible. I for one shall never forget her pathetic singing 
of “Robin Adair,” “Home, Sweet Home” and “A Last 
Farewell,” sung as though the graceful, petite Italian 
never expected to see us again. Madame Patti received 
no flowers until some sweet young woman in the audi- 
ence, as though she must pay her personal homage, gave 
to the singer a huge bunch of violets (her own corsage 
bouquet). Madame Patti reached down and squeezed the 
donor’s hand as she took the flowers and pressed them to 
her lips, in a manner that indicated that the graceful gift 
pleased her more than the tremendous applause of the 
audience, which recalled her again and again, no one 
seeming to think that the cantatrice required rest. To 
make her appearance a final one she came forward in her 
carriage wraps, kissing her hand to the audience as she 
disappeared. I. B. Suckling, the busy local manager of 
the organization, an agreeable man to meet, was much 
pleased at the ovation accorded to Madame Patti. 


The rest of the company require no special mention ex 
cept Miss Roza Zamels, the violinist, who has a promising 
future. Her modesty as she bowed her acknowledgment 
of the applause and beautiful flowers indicates that the 
young woman is well balanced and does not intend by 
vanity and self consciousness to emulate the man “who 
thought the all pervading sun rose and set in his back 
yard.” 

Claude Cunningham is a good dramatic basso, having 
an excellent voice and good diction. 

Miss Kathleen Howard, a Buffalo contralto, was warm 
ly greeted by her friends and was the recipient of flowers 
She is personally attractive, but overconfident for one who 
has so little experience on the lyric stage. This was 
evinced by her singing as an encore “Drink to Me” to he: 
own accompaniment, a very striking contrast to tl 
esty of Miss Zamel’s deportment and brilliancy as a solo 
Mr. Virgo, the tenor, was a little too strenuous in 
His voice is strong and sweet, but he seemed 


re mod 


ist. 
his singing. 
to force the upper notes. 

Anton Hegner, ‘cellist, did not arouse much enthusi 
asm. His playing seemed mechanical, not temperamental 
His playing was made to appear better than it really was 
because of the splendid accompaniments of the pianist, 


R. Sapio. VIRGINIA KEENE 


Maurice Kaufmann’s Recital. 


FTER the success which Maurice Kaufmann had at 
A his début in Carnegie Hall, it was but natural that 
he should have a recital. Instead of giving this recital 
in New York, he Wallace Hall, Newark 
Kaufmann passed his boyhood in Newark, and his parents 
His many friends who heard him as a 


gave it in 


still reside there 
talented boy before he 
Heermann and César Thomson 
as the mature artist. The audience that heard the recital, 


neither so 


went to Europe to study with 


were eager to hear him 


large nor enthusiastic as it 
Again this 


was 
been 


however, 
should have shows that a violinist is 


not without honor save in his own home 
This was the program: 


Concerto for Violin (first movement) Brahms 
Aria, Dich Theure Halle (Tannhauser).. Wagner 
Mrs. Mihr-Hardy 
Rondo Capriccioso pike cee Saint-Saéns 
Polonaise in E major , Liszt 
Miss W:ima Anderson 

La Fleuri ( n 

Sarabande et Tambourin Le« 

he Violet Mozart 

Spring Song nite Weill 
Mrs. Mihr-Hardy 

Mazurka Zarzycki 


With regard to Mr. Kaufmann’s performance of the 
first movement of the Brahms Concerto no comments are 
called Courter the week before 
last reviewed his playing of this masterpiece. Nor do the 
other numbers require extended notice. Suffice it to say 
that the violinist disclosed a facile, polished, 
technic, which enabled him to give a finished perform 
ance of every piece he essayed. Kaufmann has studied 
diligently, practiced incessantly and learned all that his 
teachers could impart. That he has been thoroughly 
taught his unexceptional method proves. Evidently he 
has mastered all the difficult things in Rode, Spohr 
David, Paganini and Dont. In addition to a remarkable 
technic Kaufmann possesses a bright musical intelligence 
That he is wanting in something, however, is apparent 
What is it? Perhaps after he has loved and suffered this 
sacred fire will be kindled. At present Kaufmann is 
more elegant than virile. There is no telling, however, 
what may happen in a few years 

In his recital the violinist was assisted by two capable 
artists whose work was justly praised. 


for, since THe Musical 


accurate 


Maurice Kaufmann in Montreal. 

AURICE KAUFMANN, 

treal December 8, and for the Rubinstein Club at 
Mendelssohn Hall, here, on December 10 


the violinist, plays in Mon 
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WEBER’S 
Military Band 


UNSURPASSED IN AMERICA. 


A GALAXY OF SYMPHONY PLAYERS 


Pronounced by the Press the best balanced baad in existence. 


address JOHN C. WEBER, 


1212 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





GEORGE SWEET 


The Renowned Baritone, 
489 FIFTH AVENUE, Near Forty-second St, NEW YORK 
Some of his Pupils: 


Katherine Bloodgood, 
Maude Lillian Berri, 


Carl Dufft, 


Georg Fergusson, 
i Florence Mulford. 


Shanna Cumming, 





EHRLICH’S SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


ESTABLISHED 1878. DRESDEN: 18 Walpurgisstr 
Announces the engagement of the Pianist 
&. POTTER-FRISSELL, to introduce the 
LESCHETIZKY METHOD AND SCHOOL OF INTERPRETATION. 
EHRLICH’S SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


offers instruction in every department of music; largest private music 
school in Dresden. Director, PAUL LEHMANN-OSTEN. 


MRS. POTTER-FRISSELL is also instructor of music in Franklin College 

a tteny | reparatory school for boys and girls, in connection with the 
American Le Entrance Board of Examinpations.:,. 

Principal, JOHN F. LOGIE, M. A.,'21 Bergstr., Dresden 
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ST. LOUIS. 


Sr. Louts, Mo., November 3 yo3 


ITH the Choral Symphony. Society concert 
on November 27 and that of the Apollo 
Club on the 24th, the musical season of 


the World’s Fair City may be said to have 
fairly begun for 1903-4 





At this time this fact possesses unusua 
significance, as it ushers in the most important period of 
musical history in St. Louis. During the next year will 
be held the most important musical gatherings ever con 
vened in this country outside of New York city. They 
will mark an epoch in the making of musical history in 
the territory west of the Mississippi 

Plans of the musical celebration for the period of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition are not yet definitely ar 
ranged, though the whole scheme in general is defined 
They promise in their consummation to attract the world’s 
most eminent virtuosos and musical authorities to the 
Iremple of Music during the great celebration. 

George W. Markham, of the directorate of the Expo 
tion, is the chief of the department exercising the contro 
of affirmative or negative action. The real work of the 
department is in the hands of George W. Stewart and 
Ernest R. Kroeger. Mr. Stewart is of Boston, where he 
formerly managed the Boston Festival Orchestra. The 
local musical world is ably represented in the person of 
Mr. Kroeger, who, as composer and pianist, brings an 
experience of years of study and contact with things mu- 
sical to the office he has been selected to fill. He controls 
the bookings and arrangements for organ and other re- 


citals, choral and club work The latter will be made an 


attractive and important featur ) ving attac to 
them prizes and trophies that will make the journey to St. 
Louis worth while. aside from the chance of seeing th 


fair and the chance of adding to fame and reputation by 


the gaining of honors in musica ontests In Mr. Stew 
art’s hands are the booking of foreign attractions and the 
management of the band section 

He €s 


In the person of Alfred Ernst St. Louis has its best ex 
ample of orchestral conductor, under whose direction or 
chestra and chorus of the Choral Symphony have grown 
to a degree of merit that makes their concerts instructive 
ind enjoyable In the performance of this the first con 
cert of the season, the one thing lacking to make it great 
was the absence of perfect balance in orchestra and chorus 
irom the standpoint of volume. The strings were thin in 
the great ““Leonore” overture, which demands an augmented 
rather than a reduced section. The brass in the heavy 
passages showed weakness, not being sufficiently numer 
ous to make the weight of tone demanded in this im- 
pressive writing. Ernst is greater than his tools. H« 
gives the best that is in him to the performance of the 
numbers rendered under his baton 

In the choruses the male section showed the need of 
strengthening in order to balance the excellent volume 
and quality of tone that distinguished the work of the 
female section, particularly that of the sopranos. 

Soloists were recruited from the ranks of local talent 
with the exception of Gwilym Miles, who sang the Pro 
logue from ‘Pagliacci’ with a dramatic understanding 
that gave unusual interest. Miss Jennie Ringen rendered 
the rather passive “O Don Fatale” of Verdi with a care- 
fulness of diction that was supplemented with a good 
voice of mezzo soprano quality. In the Nile scene duo 
from “Aida” Mrs. W. J. Romer and Harold Gordon did 


satisfactory work that was slightly marred by their vocal 
limitations the climatic passages, though they appeared 


to good advantage in tl 
The audience comprised musical St. Louis, which has 


solo parts of the Becker cantata 





grown to such proportions as to fill the Odeon, a music 
hall of fine acoustics and comfortable seat plan. 

The program as here presented was well calculated to 
show the many sides of the talent engaged in its presenta- 
tion: 


PART |! 

Overture, Leonore No. 3 Beethoven 
Orchestra 

Contralto solo, O Don Fatale Verd 

Miss Jessie Ringer 
Soprano and tenor duet, from Third Act, Aida Ver 
Mrs. W. J. Romer and Harold Gordor 
Baritone solo, Prologue, Pagliacci Leoncava 


Gwilym Miles 
Chorus, Song of Destiny Brak 
Chorus and orchestra 
PART II 
Cantata by Albert Becker 
Quartet, chorus and orchestra 
<< 4 

In the Apollo Club concert of Tuesday evening was 
presented one of the best examples of ensemble in part 
song work that the West is able to produce. 

The Apollo Club is the natural growth and expression 
of one of the ablest of Western musicians. Alfred G. 
Robyn founded and conducted the club for a matter of ten 
years, and inculcated an appreciation of finish in the 
minds of his singers that has resulted in very gratifying 
renditions. When he surrendered his baton to his suc- 
cessor, Chas. Galloway, he turned over an organization 
that has maintained his place under his direction. The 
concert of Tuesday evening was a pleasing example of 
ntelligent understanding coupled with a quality of tone 
that even in pianissimo showed the presence of many good 

vcalists and a thorough understanding between them and 
he director 

Variety was contributed by a very happy impor 
the person of Edward P. Johnson, of New York, who 


disclosed a tenor voice of robust quality and ample range 





t10n in 


He was also interesting from the fact that he represents 


the triumph of American art, having received all his vocal 
training in New York. He confined himself to American 
omposers with the exception of the ‘“Cavatina,” from 
Faust.” Excellent support was given him at the pian 
by Mr. Galloway, who plays as he directs, in good taste 
Miss Edith Adams, ’cellist, opened the program with a 
Rubinstein concerto. Coming here with the indorsement 





of foreign musical centres in which she appeared recent 
she amply justified the encomiums her playing of the 
sonorous instrument has earned for her 

Society lent its indorsement by crowding the house and 
showing its appreciation of the good work done by close 
attention to the numbers and vociferous applause at their 
conclusion. 

S= & 

[he Union Musical Club, which represents the purely 
feminine musical element, has launched on the most suc- 
cessful season of its career. The first recital was devoted 
to the works of St. Louis composers, some of whom added 
additional pleasure by interpreting them. The second re- 
cital presented a baritone new to St. Louis in the person 
of Robert Patterson Strine, who is here representing the 
interests of the General Press Bureau of New York in 
connection with the World’s Fair 

= €& 

rhis season in St. Louis is showing beyond a doubt that 
t is becoming a factor in the musical world west of the 
Father of Waters. Its precincts are crowded with an in 
vading band of teachers, vocal and instrumental, and for 
the first time in its history St. Louis seems aroused to the 
nterest in things musical that is the portion of every city 
in the United States that has pretensions approaching 
anywhere near those of the Mound City 

It is not only the interest aroused by the approach of 
the World’s Fair that is responsible for this. While un 
usual activity in all directions have served its purpose, still 


ae 


Address: Letter Box 


the average St. Louisian seems to take his musical progress 
more seriously than ever before, and is awake to the fact 
that his participation in things musical is natural and 
looked for by his sister cities 

Many able musicians are found here, working in quiet 
with good results. Nothing of the spectacular distin 
guishes their methods, but the pupils whom they finish and 
send out into the field of action almost invariably reflect 


credit on their instructors 


MANUSCRIPT SOCIETY'S CON- 
CERT. 


a 


Aeolian Hall, Monday Evening, November 30. 
Suite for the Organ, op. 29 H. Brooks Day (Brooklyn 
Melody. March. Romance Finale 
The composer at the organ 
Songs for Tenor (MS.) Smith N. Penfield (New York 
The Boatman Ronsalee 


Come Thou, My Love, to Me 








George Seymour Lenox 
The composer at the piano 
Piano solos (MS.) Gustav I tecker (New York 
Etude Mélodique (Murmuring Brook) 
Polonaise ir 
[The composer at the piar 
I tasiestiick for V n and Piano (MS W. E. Bassett (Brooklyn 
Carl Venth and the composer 
Songs for Soprano Reginald Barrett (New York 
O Sweetheart, Where Are You? (MS.) 
Bz 
R 
y Ss. Y ng 
ser at the piar 
Ouartet for two violins, viola and ‘cello (MS.).A. Walther (Brooklyn) 


Carl Venth, Arthur Melvin Taylor, August Schmidt, Oliver Hoyt 
Anderson 
OST of the glory of the above program be 
longs to the composers of the instrumental 


numbers The rgan Suite by Mr 
Day proved a good introduction. The 
Melody (allegro con expressivo) and the 


Romance (andante con moto) were equally 


ity that com 





charming in theme and the musical qu 


understand. Either part will make a happy 
selection if played separately on any occasion 


Mr. Becker’s Etude ought to become popular with stu 


1 
1 
il 


posers w 


dents, particularly students who are interested in the com 
positions of American composers. The study is what en 
thusiasts describe as “a beautiful piece,” and the con 


hl 


poser performed it in a beautifully finished manner. The 





it to 


Polonaise in E is sufficiently riginal to entitle it t 
minute dissection, and that is probably what the mem 
bers of the music committee did when it was “tried” in 
private 

The Fantaisiestueck by Mr. Bassett is a well written 
musicianly composition, and it was excellently performed 
by the composer and Carl Venth, the accomplished chair 
man of the music committee. Dr. Penfield’s pleasing songs 
were delightfully sung by Mr. Lenox, a member of the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club. “Baby Asleep” was perhaps the 
best of Mr. Barrett’s three songs, and Mrs. Young sang it 
is well as the others, very sweetly 

The greatest work of the evening, the String Quartet by 
August Walther, was reserved for the closing number 
The arrangement of the movements—allegro con fuoco 
idagio, allegro moderato, vivace e con brio—shows that 
the composer is not bound by the traditions of the classic 
fathers. In the first movement there is virility of the kind 
that presses forward to victory. The adagio, a lovely 
movement, is strong, too; but it is the strength of tender 


"W 1 


ness. The other movements have equally no 1 
- 


e themes an 
ire equally well constructed. The best ensemble players 
n the country ought to be glad to play Mr. Walther’s 
Quartet when he gets it published. His colleagues Mon 
day night played in a way that indicated their hearty syn 


pathy and admiration for the work 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa., December 7, 1903. 


HE Philadelphia Orchestra was not “at home” 
the past week, but instead touring the 
“provinces,” where Director Scheel and his art- 
ists met with a most cordial reception. On 
Monday evening the first subscription concert 
was given in Lancaster, followed by others 

on Wednesday evening in Wilmington, on Thursday 
evening in Harrisburg, and on Friday evening in Allen- 
town. 

At the fifth symphony concert, to be given on Saturday 
evening of this week, as well as at the public rehearsal on 
Friday afternoon, the chief interest is in the first appear- 
ance in Philadelphia of Jacques Thibaud, the eminent 
French violinist. This artist will play Mozart’s Concerto 
in E flat, with which he made his American début in New 
York, and also the Prelude to Saint-Saéns’ “Deluge.” 

At the sixth public rehearsal and concert, on December 
18 and 19, the soloist will be Herman Sanby, the eminent 
first ’cellist of the orchestra. Mr. Sanby is generally rec- 
ognized as one of the most delightful masters of this rich 
The complete program for this sixth concert 


was 


instrument. 
will be: 
Symphony No. 3, F 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, 
Romeo and Juliet.... 
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...Brahn 
oooeee Mozar? 
Tschaikowsk 


Major, OP. QO...... ° ° 
E flat major 


Overture, 


Mary Hallock, the well known Philadelphia pianist, 
played for the Art Society of Pittsburg on last Tuesday 
evening in a concert in which she was assisted by Oumiroff, 
Russian baritone. The concert was very much of a 
success. Miss Hallock will deliver her lecture on the 
“Pulse Origin of Rhythm” at Wayne before the Women’s 
Club on January 12, and later will lecture before the 
Science and Art Club of Germantown, and the Drexel In- 
stitute of this city. 


the 


as €& 

The twenty-fifth concert given by the pupils of the Leef- 
son-Hille Conservatory of Music took place on Wednesday 
evening last in Griffith Hall. A long program, consisting of 
some twenty-eight numbers, was given by pupils of both 
the vocal and instrumental departments 


<= 
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A song recital was given last Tuesday evening by Miss 
Katherine L. Tegtmeier, soprano, at Griffith Hall, assisted 
by G. Russell Strauss, baritone; Herman Sanby, violoncel- 
list, and Edgar L. Justis, accompanist. 
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The Chaminade Club has laid out an active winter’s pro- 
There will be twelve private musicales and five pub- 
lic concerts. On one of these occasions we are promised a 
new work not yet heard in Philadelphia; one evening is to 
be devoted to operatic scenes, and still another to miscel- 


gram 
i 


which is now in its second season, includes among its active 
members Lillian Briggs FitzMaurice, Mrs. Joseph Culbert, 
Helen Pulaski, Josie Stern Wevl and Adele Zellner, pian- 
ists; Agnes Bundy, Agnes Greims, Dorothy Johnstone and 
Gertrude Keppelmann, strings of the club; while among the 
singers enrolled in its membership are Mrs. Clara C. Dal- 
simer, Susanna Dercum. Mrs. Regina Haessler Fox, Mrs. 
Myrta French-Kuersteiner and Mrs. Russell King Miller. 
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on Thurs 
Methodist 
the 


The beautiful cantata “Gallia” will be sung 
day evening, December 10, at Centenary 
Episcopal Church by the choir of the church, 
direction of George B. C. Thomas. 
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The Philadelphia Quartet Club, under the direction of 
Dr. Hans Harthan, gave a concert in the hall 2727 Ger- 
mantown avenue on Sunday evening, at which the follow 
Schubert’s Twenty-third Psalm, 
numbers for mixed voices from Mendelssohn, two 
songs for women’s choir by Jan Gall, Carl Loewe’s 
*Marienkirche,” Hauptmann’s “Liebeslied” and a chorus 
by I. Maier. The orchestra played selections from Schu- 
mann, Gluck, Haydn and Volkmann. 


eS & 
So much interest is being taken in the lecture on 


fal” to be given by Mrs. Helen Rhodes on Tuesday even 
ing of this week that arrangements have been made to re 


the 
under 


as 


ing selections were sung: 
five 


“Parsi 


peat the lecture on Saturday afternoon. 
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\ large audience will be present at the song recital by 
J F. Braun at Griffith Hall on Friday evening. Mr. 
Braun will be assisted by Mrs. Idalia Ide, soprano, of 
New York, and Isidore Luckstone, pianist. Mr. Braun 
and Mrs. Ide will close the concert with the closing scene 


from “Aida.” 


John 
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The approaching performance of the great Christmas ora 
torio of ‘The Messiah” at the Academy of Music on De- 
cember 28 by the Philadelphia Choral Society promises to 
be one of the most notable presentations of Handel’s mas 
be Mme. Lillian Blau- 
oratorio. In Europe, 

made in Rome 
Other artists who will 


here. It will 


here in 


terpiece ever given 
velt’s first appearance 
however, her greatest 
performance of Verdi’s Requiem 
assist are Reba W. Zimmerman, alto; William Wegener, 
the well known New York tenor, and Herbert Wither- 
spoon, the Boston bass. The organ will be played by Shep 
pard Hallock, of this city. The chorus of 250 voices will 
be directed by Henry Gordon Thunder, and will have the 
assistance of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
s €& 

noted Philadelphia organist, is pre 
afternoon organ re- 


success was ita 


Ralph Kinder, the 


paring for his annual series of 


citals, which will be given on January 9, 16, 23 and 30. At 
the first recital Mrs. Russell King Miller, contralto, will 
assist; Charles W. Deans, tenor, and Edward C. Tyrrell, 
baritone, at the second recital; Mrs. John B. Miles, vio- 
linist, at the third, and the full choir of Holy Trinity will 
be heard in two of Mr. Kinder’s new anthems at the last 


recital. 


There has been an ynusually large demand for seats for 
the Mendelssohn concerts this season. The usual number 
of choruses and part songs will be given by the club, in 
addition to which Miss Suzanne Adams, who is so favor 
ably known to operagoers, will be heard 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., December 4. 1903 


T Westminster Church Sunday morning Miss Clara 
FE Williams, soprano, and Mrs. Porteous, contralto, 
sang as offertory “It Is the Lord’s Own Mer- 
cies,” by Molique. 
es = 
Mrs. Graves, of St. Paul, will be the soprano in Plymouth 
Church the coming year. 
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The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra gave its second 
concert Tuesday evening at the International Auditorium 
before a large and appreciative audience. Minneapolis is 
fortunate in possessing such good musicians under the di- 
rection of such a talented conductor as Emil Ober-Hoffer 
The orchestra played admirably, and the program was in- 
teresting and delightfully selected and arranged. The open- 
ing number, a military march by Elgar, was interesting and 
The Dvorak Symphony No. 5, in E minor, 
op. 95, “From the New World,” was listened to with close 
attention and was greatly encored at the close. The Largo 
movement was beautifully played. The Scherzo was a deli 
was very effective, and the whole 
The Balzoni 


very effective 


cate thing and the Prest 
composition was given a fine interpretation 
Minuet for strings, full of delicious melody, was given an 
encore for the delicacy and grace with which it was given 
The soloist of the evening was Harold Bauer, the pianist 
Mr. Bauer and the orchestra played the Concerto in G 
minor with fine results. Mr. Bauer was given fine support 
by the orchestra. 
= << 

Mrs. Eva Leavitt Lathram, a popular singer and a mem- 
ber of the Ladies’ Thursday Musicale and soprano at the 
First Methodist Church, has left for Chicago to spend a 
year in study with Miss Owen 


P—— PS 
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Che Ladies’ Thursday Musicale held its meeting Thurs- 
day morning at the Plymouth Church at 10 o’clock. There 
was a large attendance. The feature of the program was 
the Jewel Song from ‘Faust,” by Miss Esther Os 
born. Miss Osborn has a beautiful soprano voice and she 
sings with temperament. She sang the aria with great dra- 
matic force and fire. Miss Mabel Augustine played two 
violin numbers by Richard Strauss and Schubert. The piano 
numbers were 3ach by Miss Margaret Drew Henselt 
ind Miss Gertrude and a Saint-Saéns Vari 
ation on a Theme by Beethoven on two pianos by Misses 
Mamie Swanberg and Constance Osborn. Vocal numbers 
Augusta Schacht, who sang Nessler’s 
“It Was Not So to Be,’ and Mrs. Jenne DeWolf Cather- 
wood, who gave Gounod’s cantilena, “Cinq Mars.” Miss 
opening number, an organ compo- 
sition by Batiste, and Mrs. Anna DeWitt Cook played two 
very delightful numbers at the close. Mrs. Ricker, presi- 
dent of the club, announced a meeting of the membership 
at the studio, when applicants 

C. H. SAvace. 
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ere given by Miss 


Grace Page played the 


committee next Thursday 


will be heard. 
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Bloomfield Zeisler ‘Recitals. 


Mendelssohn Hall, Wednesday, December 2, and Saturday, December 5. 
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ingly than in the B minor 


Schumann's “Papillons,”’ whimsical, dainty, tender, four D 
the player in a particularly receptive mood, and sh t A 
out a wealth of nuance, some of it as charming as it was 
unconventional. The Moszkowski Suite—heard by far too Vv 
seldom in the local concert room—was another feature of 
the Thursday program. The number would be more ef i 
fective, however, if it had only three movements instead of dD 





a's? 
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four The Capriccio and the finale form no suitable con CONCERT TOUR ENTIRE SEASON. Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN. 
. trast. The Bach-Tausig transcription was a most eloquent und 
warrant, if any were needed, of Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler’s -  —~ MR. —_ 
musicianship. y . ° 
Of the other numbers it would be difficult to say which y » W H N Y Vi K R | f} G 
. \ 
mmc. LENA DORIA DEVINE (~ | E E 
Vocal Instruction PS oae SPECIALTIES: 
(METHOD OF FRANCESCO LAMPERTI.) Oratorio and Cantata. 
. Sole teacher of Marie Louise Gehle, Con- After ten years of oratorio and concert work abroad wil! henceforth divide his time betwe 






and Europe as follows 


NEW YORK, OCTOBER 15th to MAY Ist. LONDON, MAY 15th to JULY 30th. 
PARIS, AUGUST and SEPTEMBER. 


For concert Bate 24 sore 817818 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 





tralto—grand opera, concert, oratorio; 
J seph Miller, Basso—opera, concert and 
oratorio, and Blanche Duffield, Coloratura 
Soprano—two seasons with Sousa’s 
Band, and other prominent singers 
before the public. 


STUDIO: 136 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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NLY musicians love music” wrote Adolphe Adam. 
Quite true; but they do not pay for it. 


(3 Friday. December 11, will occur the centenary of Hector 


Berlioz’s birth. He first saw the light of day at Cote 
Saint-André, near Grenoble, France, on December 11, 1803. 


667 ITERARY property is property,” says Alphonse Karr. 

“Literary property is not property,” retorts Théodore de 
Banville. ‘Property is theft,” comments the socialistic Proud 
hon. There are three interesting marginal notes for the “Parsi 
fal” controversialists. 


HE cabled story from Berlin that Richard Strauss will resign 

from the Berlin Opera is absurd. . THe MusicaLt Courter 

is asked officially to deny the report. Professor Schlar, who 

was named as Strauss’ possible successor in Berlin, is bound to 

the Wiesbaden Opera for several years to come. Besides, he 

would hardly be a suitable substitute for Richard Strauss under 
any circumstances. 


FTER long research Hugo Riemann has been able to dis- 
cover the date of the death of Johann Stamitz. Hitherto 


761 as that of his death; 


the lexicons having given the year 1 
but the register in the Mannheim Catholic church enters the 
notice of burial under the date of March 30, 1757. This is im 
portant, for it proves that Stamitz, with his symphonies and 
trios, was the direct predecessor of Haydn. Some writers 
insist that Dr. Burney knew Stamitz in 1772, a date which 
would not exclude the supposition that he had been influenced 
by Haydn. The Riemann’ discovery, however, turns that theory 
topsy-turvy, and makes Stamitz the pioneer along certain lines 


40/9 


of musical work. Haydn had not written a symphony in 1 
therefore his later works were antedated by all of Stamitz’s 
forty-seven symphonies. Here is a splendid chance for the 
hunters of plagiarisms and reminiscences 
ie Philadelphia a movement has been started which should 
interest all those persons in our large cities who are sin 
cere in their endeavor to bring good music within easy reach of 
the masses. Mrs. Edward I. Keffer is at the head of a large 
committee which will make it possible for the poor people of 
Philadelphia to hear the Symphony Orchestra under Fritz 
Scheel on payment of a nominal entrance fee of 10 cents. The 
concerts will be given in various parts of the city, and are the 
result of an arrangement perfected between the Civic Club and 
the executive committee of the Philadelphia Orchestra. The 
first People’s Concert is to be held on December 15 at the Labor 
Lyceum Hall, and the rest of the series is booked for the south 
ern, central, western and northeastern parts of Philadelphia 
The scheme is eminently laudable, and it is to be hoped that 
Mrs. Keffer and her committee will meet with every possible 
success. In New York the People’s Symphony Concerts have 
long been a permanent feature of musical life among the poorer 
classes. 


HE music reporters of the New York dailies steadfastly are 
holding the divergent tenor of their ways. The question of 
tone deafness on the part of one or more of them is more in 
doubt than ever. The culprit still roams at large, and the con 
tinual contradictions in the musical columns of the dailies render 
his apprehension more difficult than ever. This is the latest 
parallel, gathered after Miss Walker’s début in “Aida” at the 
Metropolitan Opera House: 


New York Sun. Vew York Tribune 
Miss Walker has a voice of clear Her voice is a capital vehicle for 
id pleasing quality, but deficient feeling ’ a gift of which 
n warmth of tint. she made a most moving manifes 


tation in the last act 

Does Miss Walker sing with warmth or does she not? Is 
the Sun wrong or is the Tribune wrong Are they both wrong? 
Are they both right? Is one of the two music reporters tone 
deaf? Are they both tone deaf? 

As before, readers will please address all answers to “Anx 
ious,” care of The Musicat Courter. This point must be 
settled, and a conclusion can be reached only by dint of patient 
and lasting investigation. 
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HE current topic in musical circles last week was demon- law, which the Musical Union insists upon, there were two very 

strated by the Musical Union in exerting its power and important subscribers to the concerts which were given at that 
exacting a rigorous adherence to its by-laws, during which it time, both of whom are on the Board of Directors of the New 
appears that it insisted that certain musicians playing with the York Central Railway. The Musical Union intimated that if 
this musical difficulty were not settled there would be a strike of 


Metropolitan Opera House orchestra should first become mem 
the New York Central employees, because the Musical Union 


bers of the union before they could become eligible for per- 
formance. All the details of this question are insignificant maintained that the concerts were supported and sustained b 
It is all right these members of the New York Central Board of Directors 

We are compelled to look upon these situations in the United 


States from the absolute utilitarian point of view lhere is no 


when compared to the principle that is at stake. 
for us to urge that musicians are artistic and should not belong 
to unions, but then there is no line of demarkation fixed between 
the musician and the artist. Every musician who feels so dis- possibility for our assuming ideal situations when the real facts 
posed can claim that he is an artist, and there is no authority appear to us as they do. The union is here, it represents a part 
of a still greater union, and it is prepared to act in accordance 


that can make a disclaimer on any logical basis. He plays 
music and he is a musician, and music is art and he is occu- with the constitution and cannot 
pied in an art. There are musicians in the Metropolitan Opera even its officers cannot affect this. There is no reason why any 
long discussions should take place regarding socialistic condi 


do otherwise in its by-laws; 


House orchestra that are not as good as some musicians in the 


theatre orchestras who are playing ragtime. The organization tions in America and the attitude of the workmen toward cap 
of an orchestra like that of the Metropolitan is frequently the ital. It is out of place, and we have gone over this matter and 


1esult of intrigues among musicians as to who should get in read so many theses and so many articles and essays and 


and who should remain out. and therefore it is impossible to speeches on the subject that we know less about it today than 
make a strict division as to what constitutes a musician and a when it was first discussed; but we do know one thing—that 
musician-artist, so long as there is a union which embraces them the unions exist; and we do know another thing—that they 


] ] 


all and makes no distinction and has no a cause a great deal of trouble when they are antagonized with a 


ithority existing on 


the outside to establish the status \ll these musicians, orches spirit of defiance We may agree with them, we may not agre« 


with them; that is not the question. The question is, whether 


tra players, opera house players, Grand Opera House players, 
Windsor Opera House players, Lexington Terrace Garden play we wish to remain in active relations with the community, and if 
ers, restaurant players, ball players, Coney Island steamboat we do we must recognize unions, for we are unions, too Dhe 


players, picnic players, hotel veranda players, militia brass band Metropolitan Opera House combination, with its realty com 


players, &c., are members of this union in all parts of the pany at the back of it, is a union, a corporation. It is merely a 
ountry, the various locals joined together forming a great limited union, a union of men contributing money for a specu 
musical union. It could not very well call itself anything else, lative purpose to make dividends. The Musical Union is not 
dealing with the manager of the Metropolitan Opera House at 


all; the union is dealing with a union called the Metropolitar 


Opera House Co., consisting of a number of stockholders and a 


for it is a union of musicians 
This union is a part of the consistent development of the labor 


movement in America, and it must be recognized as such. 


There is no possible argument that can be brought forward Board of Directors, &c., built upon the same lines on which 


under this peculiar condition of the musical life of the country, unions are built—that is, combinations of men. The Opera 


as represented by its professional musicians, that will affect or House directors have as little right to ask this union to do 


1 


weaken the decision of that union as compared to any other business according to their plans and methods as the union has a 





union. It will operate, as all right to ask the Metropolitan Opera House to do business o1 


unions do, in accordance with its 
own constitution and by-laws, and it is a member of the great its plans or methods. Each must act according to its consti 
\merican Federation of Labor. It belongs to a body of unions tution and by-laws. These are facts. We cannot discuss then 
constituting probably a million to two million members. Now, and we cannot get away from them. We might look for bett 

things, we might look for an Utopia, but there is no Utopia i 


why not recognize this fact? Why attempt to oppose a social 
sight. Here we are in America, filled with its unions that main 


force of that kind, which has as much right to exist as any other 
tain themselves as such and insist upon recognition; we must 


union, so long as there is no authority that can establish the 
difference between an ordinary musician player and a musician recognize them, and we know what the result is when we do 
artist? If there were anyone in this country, any institution not recognize them. Now, who is responsible for this? Not 
that could decide upon examination that a musician is so great the unions, not the corporations—the people themselves rhe 
that it is not necessary for him to belong to a union to pro- people of the United States want these unions, for if they did 


not want them we would not have them here. The people of 
New York wanted a Tammany mayor and they elected one, 
which proves that they wanted him. The musical organization 


tect himself, a great many of these men would retire and would 


not care to be called musicians when others who are insignifi- 





cant players and hardly cultivated enough to play classical 


music are members of the union; but there is no other author of the United States wants a union; otherwise there would be 
ity that will decide this question, and the Musical Union is an none. None of these institutions is running contrary to the 
authority on the question of union, from the position it assumes desire of the people. They are expressing the wishes and th« 
in declaring that every musician must belong to it if he wants will of the people; otherwise they could not exist in a republu 
to get a job, outside of teaching Chere is no reason whatever for brainy men to defy them. What 

Through its association and membership in the American we want to do is to recognize them and to look upon them as 
l‘ederation of Labor, the Musical Union, if it is placed in an facts that exist—that must be met; and those of us who belong 
attitude of hostility, can secure sympathetic strikes in other to corporations have the least right to defy other corporations 
directions, such as, for example, a strike of the stage hands on the basis of unionism. If we could establish in the United 
that belong to a union of their own. They can also cause a States an ideal musical condition, based upon artistic sense and 
sympathetic strike among the cab drivers, who have a union of spirit, we could readily dispose of those musicians who are in 
their own. They can also cause a strike among the printers, so the union who are really artistic and who have a sense of art 
that programs and tickets cannot be printed, librettos, ete., for that antagonizes the condition; but as long as there is no such 
the typographical unions are members of the American Federa- thing in this country, as long as people cannot and do not 
tion of Labor, too. At one time, when there was trouble here differentiate among musicians (and the mass of people nevet 


with an orchestra by reason of the infraction of the six months’ does so), the Musical Union will embrace within its grasp ever 
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musician who must play in the orchestras and in the 
brass bands. If a musician would make his living 
he must join the Union. The manager of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House evidently also had to join a 


Union in order to make his living. 





HE musical critic of the city of New York en- 
gaged upon work for the daily paper receives 

such a small salary ($30 or $40 a week for a limited 
number of weeks) that it is necessary for him to 
seek outside means of emolument. These means he 
finds in the recitals and concerts 
where the managers and artists 
seek his assistance for the pur- 


NO MONEY IN 
OPERA. ; ' 

pose of placating him by setting 
to work writing programs, programmatical notes 
In this country the musical critic 


him 
and annotations. 
is compensated in this manner for the time that he 
spends upon his work in the direction of publica- 
The opera at the Metropolitan Opera House 
offers no opportunities for the display of this kind 


tion 
of literature. The opera has its libretto, which is 
printed by a speculator; the tickets are printed as a 
part of the business of the opera (the opera has its 
regular press agent) ; the programs are printed as a 
part of the contribution toward the expense, and 
hose 


musical critic to make a dollar out of the opera. He 


is not therefore any chance, whatever, for the 


therefore looks upon his services at the opera as a 


part of his in his weekly allowance on the 


pay 
newspaper, and there is not a chance to make an ad- 
litional dollar. This is serious and affects the ques- 
tion of household expense. 

Mr. Conried, who is a neophyte in opera man- 
If he 


eo into the managerial field and engage art- 


agement, does not understand the situation. 
vould 


sts t 


) give recitals and concerts, where books, pro- 
oT ims, annotations and pre erammatical notesare nec- 
essary, and where he could draw to his literature the 
assistance of the critics of the daily press, he would 
find that these various performances under his di- 
rection would be viewed sympathetically instead of 
antipathetically, as the opera is looked upon. For 
this reason we are not astonished to find the state- 
ment in the New York Sun of last Sunday, which 
vill be found in another part of the editorial column 
rhis statement is one of facts. Last Friday night 
it 
is affairs to go to the press room 


Mr. Conried found incumbent upon himself in 
pursuit of h 
and to call attention to the fact that the critics were 
eating him uniustly, that they were endangering 
his enterprise. He misunderstood the situation en- 
tirels He should have permitted the gentry to 
vork 


son 


out its own destiny, and at the end of the sea- 

he would have found that there would have 
heen no difference whatever in his exchequer, be- 
cause the people who subscribe to the opera are not 
nfluenced by any statements made in the daily pa- 
ners 


Mr 
a, who 


Grau, of recent memory, according to Ter- 
approached him on one occasion regard- 
ng tl 
La 


produce 


1e rehearsals of a new opera to be performed 
that to 
would have to about 


Giaconda’”’), was told if he wanted 
the 
eight or ten rehearsals, and Mr. Grau said: 
To this Ternina 
said: “No, that is impossible.” And Mr. Grau is 


reported to have then replied: “Oh, ves, there will 


opera he have 


” 


1, no; one rehearsal will do. 


just as many people to listen to the opera with 
me rehearsal as with ten rehearsals.” The critics 
he New York daily press, with a few exceptions, 
The 
critics are influenced entirely by the personal effect 
upon them of the performances of the opera. If a 
critic of a daily paper has any interest in an artist 


of t 
no attention to the number of rehearsals. 


pav 


who sings on the operatic stage, it will always be 
found that in that paper on which he works that 
artist will have a favorable notice, no matter how 
bad the ensemble or general performance may have 
Now, if Mr. Conried will establish a mathe- 
matical table showing exactly the relations of each 


heen 





artist on the Metropolitan stage to each critic, he 
will thereby ascertain in a logical way how to ap- 
proach the critics regarding the performances at the 
Metropolitan. For example, take the case of Jones, 
the tenor. If Jones, the tenor, is to give recitals and 
engages the critic of the “Shinbone” to write his pro- 
grams for him, it will be found that the operas in 
which Jones participates are always satisfactory, so 
far as Jones is concerned, and that works through 
the whole gamut. There is no reason why these 
critics should be condemned. 
pable, those who are at the bottom of all this trouble, 
are the editors of the daily papers who do not pay 
these critics sufficient salary to enable them to be 


Those who are cul- 


independent in their judgment. 

If there is a critic connected with any of the daily 
papers who is independent of any association with 
the artists that appear in the United States each 
season, we would like to print his name in golden 
letters on the front page, with his wife’s picture. 
In the usual run of things it will be found that his 
wife is also a singer or a pianist looking for engage- 
ments, and in that manner the culmination works 
out. If it is not a wife it is a friend. Mr. Conried 
should have studied all these questions in their in- 
tricacy before he assumed the position of manager 
of the institution on 39th street. In about five, six 
or eight years from now he will reach the philoso- 
phy of Maurice Grau. 

A bill poster was met the other day on Broadway 
and he made these remarks: “The people do not put 
scenery, they can see scenery in 
They put up their 
The individual 


up their money for 
New York for $1.50 a seat. 
money to hear the individual stars. 
stars immediately connect with the daily critic, and 
that is the whole secret of the criticism of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera season.” 

After a few more years of experience Mr. Con- 
ried will reach a position which will entitle him to 
receive the degree of Master of Arts, now owned by 
Maurice Grau. He is still in the bachelor apart- 
ments. 


HE Boston Herald printed a timely discussion 

of Berlioz and his works, wherein the interest- 

ing facts are stated that at the time “The Damna- 
of performed Wagner’s 
“Tannhauser” was not a year old on the stage; Ver- 


tion Faust” was first 
greatest opera was then “Er- 
nani”: still ten 


years to live; Tschaikowsky was 


di’s 


THE BOOMING Schumann had 


OF BERLIOZ. 

six years old, and Brahms was a 

student of thirteen years. The Boston Herald con- 
tinues, enthusiastically : 

It 


creator of orchestration 


that Berlioz was the 


is understood today. 


is not too much to say 
as it 
There had been strivings and experiments before 
him, but there for him to build upon 
He was the inventor, the creator of the modern 
orchestra, and there is nothing in the history of 
music remarkable than the courage, the 


audacity, the imagination of this man, who was 


was little 


more 


without sensuously melodic gift, without a thorough 
technical education, without practical mastery of 
important instrument. He not only 


any one 


shaped the future of orchestral expression in 
France, but Liszt learned from him, Wagner 
leaned heavily upon him—it is hard to think of 


Wagner’s existence without the thought of Berlioz 
—the hypo-modern Russian composers, whose or- 
chestration dazzles through brilliance of color, are 
his direct descendants. Nor are his supreme pages 
always those of madness and sin, “and horror the 
soul of the plot.” There the “March to 
Scaffold,” the “Ride to Hell,” the ‘Sabbat,” 
which the loved one appears as the vilest of gut 
ter women—unequaled and unsurpassable musical 
portraiture, but there is the ideal love music of 
“Romeo and Juliet’—the ideal music of all lovers 
—there the of ‘“Mar- 
guerite”’ in her abandonment, there is the brilliance 
of the “Roman Carnival,” there is the noble la- 
mentation over Hamlet’s corpse, there is the ex- 
quisite fancy displayed in “Queen Mab” and in 
the “Ballet of Sylphs” fairy music, to which that 
of Mendelssohn’s, charming though it be, is heavy 


is the 


alt 


indescribable loneliness 


is 





footed and common. All this we owe to the ro- 


manticism of Berlioz. 

Indeed, we owe all of this and more to the great 
Frenchman, and it is with a full realization of his 
significance that we are led to deplore the many 
festivals and celebrations now being held every- 
where in honor of Berlioz, to celebrate the centen- 
nary of his birth. A long experience in the musical 
affairs of this world has taught us to regard all such 
sudden and perfunctory manifestations of enthusi- 
asm with some degree of suspicion. What boots it to 
honor a man in 1903, and to neglect him in 1902 and 
1904? Of folk 
winter to take cognizance of a composer with whom 


course many will be forced this 


they hitherto have been comparatively unacquainted, 


and in that way doubtless there will be a few re 


cruits to the meagre ranks of the real Berlioz ad 
mirers. But it would please them better if some 
guarantee could be given that the close of the year 
1903 will not mean a diminution in the number of 
Berlioz performances, and a lessening of interest on 
the part of the public and the conductors. It is not 


always the fiercest flame that burns longest; and it 


is not always the many “festivals of occasion’”’—as 
the French would say—that form the truest index to 
the esteem in which the memory of a great man is 


held 


Berlioz mode, but, like the Scotchman, we have our 


We hope for good results from the present 


doubts. 


f $1,747.48, resulting from the re 


! ieee deficit of 
cent Worcester Festival, has been promptly 
met by the guarantors, and the association, says the 
treasurer's report, is left with a balance to its credit 
At the officers 


of about $1,200. regular election of 


of the Worcester Coun 
MORE FACTS ABOUT ty Musical Association 
THE FESTIVAL. Paul B. Morgan was 
chosen as president in 
place of Col. Samuel E. Winslow, resigned, and the 


other officials selected were: Vice pres dent J Vet 
non Butler; clerk, G. A. Smith; treasurer, George 
R. Bliss; librarian, L. M. Lovell: directors for four 
years, H. R. Sinclair and William H. Cook 


In reading the annual report of the directors Mr 


Morgan, said, among other things: 





Several important changes in tl 
association deserve more than pa ng not | { 
year the retiring president, Mr. Bent ggested 
the establishment of a guaranty fund After call 
ing a number of our leading citizens together for 
counsel in the matter, a committee w ippointed 
who obtained sub itions from ty-f et 
sons, aggregating a sum slightly ir ( f 
$3.500, the subscriptions having been mac t 
two years This fund should he crease t 
least $5,000 this winter, the number of guarantor 
preferably being very much larger than at pres 
ent, thus distributing to a greater extent any 
burden which may fall upon those public spirited 
citizens who are willing to contribute to this 
ma. = + * 

The reduction in prices both of season. single and 
rehearsal tickets, cannot be said to have been an 
unqualified success. It was hoped that the lower 


price of season tickets would result in the payment 


of higher premiums at our auction sale and in the 
sale of a greater number of tickets, but the result 
* * * 


did not equal our expectations 
Having behind us the splendid record of forty 


six annual festivals, a record matchless in the 
musical annals of our country, we should go 
forward with enthusiastic determination. to at 
least round out a full half century of that 
institution which has done so much to make the 


name of our community well and favorably known 
throughout the world. Surely a city renowned for 
its men of public spirit will not allow a factor of 
such vital importance to the culture and education 
of its citizens to fade into a mere recollection 


OBERT GRAU, notwithstanding al 
whatever 


| reports to 
the contrary, has no interest in the 
Robert Grau Company which is conducting the Pat 
ti tour. We understand that he is engaged to do 
some work in advance on the road, but he has no 


pecuniary interests in the institution or corporation 
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pursuits to read a letter 


} recently 


sical 
by Mr. Charles Dowdeswell on the subject of 
Mr. 


ners in the we 


Dowdeswell and his brother are 


sital 


known firm of art dealers 


and New Yorl lor four years Mr. 
was Secretary of the English Wagner society and 
what he says carries weight. No doubt he has been 
reading lu M CA COU! kk rticles, for 
irgument based upon them, and it 1s, of 
un a mal source of gratification to us 

» t decided i 

\ ne Wag i ‘ e | ed 
















































t Wag fi \W nd of 
leria Ww play r t vand 
( p I 4 Cia 
’ 
‘ 
1 disciples to preserve it j 
1 n | Are “ be 
I ed essly aside How « that we 
4 pt W ‘ y r I S dea 
what w I do before Are we to write 
‘ G ind P 
The nine 
o Bay nt ‘ us W pre 
1 B re V he 
é ns I ‘ por ke 
W ta id: ‘ W ‘ ‘ 
( ] i] rt ea 
g On w grou hould he re 
strict repre ‘ last work t i 
fleepy \ he ) irian g ls, tl ae 
p g the world at large o esh sensation 
If ] é 1 pressed y answer S 
| P Ve 1 WOT ( pt 
f l uty ‘ gnifi ‘ que in_ the 
r dr " t, and saturated with the 
juice of the Indian and Christian 
phic t eve W re is a dan 
g nd a snare than as a saving element 





ave before us a King of the Grail 
down with the wound of sin; a I 


ng of the Wafer and the Wine; a _ hero 












destined for world redeeming deeds, whose feet 
are anomted and wiped by a contrite Magdalen 
ind a cup—the vessel from which Christ drank 
‘ e Last Supper—raised aloft, while it miracu 
lously glows with the Sacred Blood within it 
WI! I t to burst upon the crowd 
o 1 great ci y? 

Wagner knew that the genii within him. had 
produced a poem unique in character ne which 
is practically impossible under modern theatrical 
cond ns present on the stage as he con 

ed it should be presented, except for care- 


Hence 


Those of us 


fully prepared festival purposes this sol- 


emn injunction to posterity who 


were present at the first Bayreuth performance, 
that at 
Wagner 


the close of the 


from 


in 1882, remember well 


first rose 


his seat in the theatre and spoke to the audience, 


act there was applause 


| 1 will be of interest to everyone engaged in mu- 

written 
Par 
part- 
in London 


Dowdeswell 


course, 


pert f P New York, | 
W g Lime n Wag 
| vaited 
re g Is then 
| g Wag Ss t 
peal f of the d ter and 
It ( e that ] | y 


| I nay yi when 
the I y ce ( ex Phe 
( ‘ nly be « 1k 
ion c e first a < e arg 
¢ g the | 11 e earne W 1 ol 
t uld be fined Bayreut 
] g y w p é ght dare 
we st dead art é without per s 
J y is jus 





earnestly begging them to desist 
tions,’ he said, “which I desire to ar 
work are not those which it seems to me s d 


find vent in any outward demonstrations 


words strike the keynote ol the play. 














But It l¢ maste! col ct 
‘ ense Of prop mf Are we next to 
et x 1 Play” at ber & | | 
pe who have p l l | I 
pr tive Chr pe n to the Arica 
ture in he « na to pay certain 
price tor their co ns and outspokenne > 
n a? Fe i 1 to as Is one ‘ 
tic i é c tury t 
£ ( ( gged ne d 

The “Parsital,” to be unde od aright, in es 
train ng, prey ion d stud Po quote Schoy 
< n « W \X € al Ww 1 ne 
a ( W nee tand | a ve 
tore a gre man, and wait patient t 

t deigns to speak What pre d train 
g on ne part « tne 1uc ice Will e g 
hrough here before the cup glows once more with 
the Sacred Blood in a theatre iB 4 4 Even 
Amfortas, the king, seeks to escape fr the func 
tion of unveiling it. In what respect are we his 








iperiors?: We reach forth « nasty 10r 
as did Klingsor, the fall | deed of n c 
brought to sight,” this pearl of imecalculable price 
thrown down on the pavements of the Place de 
Opera, Broadway nd Covent Garden! If the 
“Parsifal” be produced here it w be on f 
most shocking things 1 my 
lifetime The protound I s 
which are kindled t ces 
r it iré¢ he be lig 12g t 
cities de ed to plea g It 
1 in af 2 t pi e it save at p al 
lestiva Suc AS se W witnessed the 
tr er s ot the Greek rage i For est 
p ‘ conceived d w ( y 
mortal a hor tor i ival | p < er 
been re ¢ i i } < t < 
fully be cher ed d handed down t tu e zg 
erations. Yours truly, CHARLES D JES WELI 


New York, December 3 
¢ 


We notice that there have also been some protests 
from clerical sources again and, among others, that 
of the Right Reverend Frederick Burgess, bishop ot 
Long Island; that is to say, Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church for 


clerical fraternity, that “Parsifal” is based upon re- 


Long Island. He claims, as does the 


ligious motives, and that it is a Passion Play, and 
that 
+1} > li . we Har } > ttl ] ; ti 

these discussions cannot affect the settied situation, 
the United 


‘Parsifal” is 


it therefore should not be performed. But all 


that since the decision of 


States Circuit Court the right to give 


and that is, 
legally sustained, so far. At the same time, certain 
very important suggestions may have arisen in the 
minds even of those who are intent upon the pro- 
duction of the work, namely, the general acknowl- 
edgment from all critical sources during the past 
two weeks or more (representing a united agree- 
ment of criticism) that the performances of the 
Metropolitan Opera House have, thus far, been in- 
adequate in every direction, with the probable ex- 
ception of the orchestral part, which, however, is 
also deemed ineffective by reason of certain acoustic 
properties that have been developed since the change 
in the Opera House has been made, properties that 
are not exactly beneficial to sound. Such being the 
case, it may be looked upon as justifiable on the part 
of those who expect to hear a “Parsifal’” perform 
ance that is equal to, or, as it is already claimed be- 
fore its production, superior to that of Bayreuth, to 
demand some guarantee, if they propose to attend 
the performance, as to the artistic quality of the 
production. 

The Scenic Department of the Metropolitan C p- 








23s 


pera House is defective ; the Orchestral Department 


is not up to the standard; the Choral Department is 
seriously lacking, both in action and in song; the 


singers themselves have already on various occa 


sions declared themselves 


.6 : 
unabie tO appear, al 


many of those who are ng are incapacitated as 


sing 


artists lhe conductor has never conducted a “Par 


duction. Ternina, the Kundry, is sutte: 


Silal prt 


ing from periodical difficulties with her throat 


Some of the principals are not looked upon as rank 


ing with those that are necessary for a great p¢ 
formance, and altogether the equipment is not p1 


Parsiial” 


pared 


pared 
of a Bayreuth performance, 


to meet a emergency < 


judging from what has 


lping 
taken place so far in the Metropol 


What kind of performat 


fied in expecting or looking forward t \\ 
fully equipped opera house, with a manager who i 
thoroughly informed on the quest of oper 





(which is not the case in this instance, for the pre 

ent manager is a neophyte in that direction), witl 
all the groups and conditions of rganism in fine 
condition, a performance of “Parsifal’’ would be a 


difficult proposition to meet under all or any cit 


cumstances N me of these favorable col i Ss 
prevails at the Metropolitan, and yet at the same 
time we are to have a “Parsifa pr duc n, at enor 
mous prices, which is asserted to be the equal of 
Bayreuth, if not superior to it 

Is there not a risk in giving a performance of this 


work in such a possibly mutilated form now as 


engender a serious misapprehension as to its char 





acter and its artistic wort And if s injury 1s 
‘ e been inflicted, this harm has been done wha 
can be done Parsifal” is pitched on the highest 
plane I idealism No work has ever bee written 
that aims at a more profound symbolism and that is 
imbued with more subtlety than “Parsifa I he 


laws ordinarily applying to productions of operas or 


Music ramas, whiit 


they may be uti zed i some 





Parsifal,”’ 


are not 


respects W 


I 









about a production, as has been vouchsafed to th 
visitors at Bayreuth where it has become indigenous 
In New York, of course, it is purely experimenta 
and the experiment is devised and conducted undet 
the control of those who have never had any experi 
ence in this direction and who have manifested a 
sad lack of ability in the past few weeks in opera 
productions. If an artistic crime is be permitt¢ 


committed, or rather a crime against ar 


what is the compensation to those who become thx 
sufferers from it? What is the compensation to bi 
It is a question of how these people are going to be 


compensated ? 


It will be Musica. Courter 


uitherto simply presented the case from its et 


observed that Tut 


cal point of view, from which position it has never 


been dislodged, for the legal decision does not 


that as ethics and law ar 


SO long 
2 

. e321 ’ , 
en they should be one, a legal de 


question 


vided wl 


be in disagreement with ethics 


affect the ethical question 


question of equal importancs 


and 


question: Can we under the present circumstances 


expect an artistic production of “Parsifal’’ at the 


Metropolitan Opera House, leaving aside the com 


surroundings and the utter absence of 


monplace 


atmosphere which is absolutely requisite for a prey 


aration even, much less for a participation in a ‘ 
sifal” performance? 


There are, of course, many pecuniary interests in 


volved in this question, and therefore there can be 
People will 


no justice expected work for their gain 


at all sacrifices. Let us merely glance at the nun 


‘Parsifal” lectures and “Parsifal” 


“Parsifal” 


ber ¢ f 


perforn 
ances in concerts and demonstrations t 
see how quickly the spirit of competition has beer 
the purpose of.taking advantage of th 
We therefore 


evoked for 


advertising value of “Parsifal.” need 


not be at all deluded concerning the ultimate object 
and it is not an object to which we people in Amer 


ica can object to. That very object, the attainment 
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of which is sought through ‘Parsifal,” endangers 
the quality of the production, and therefore endan- 
gers interests holier than merely money interests. 





HE following paragraph is reprinted from the 
New York Sun of last Sunday: 


Heinrich Conried has added to his other nu- 
merous duties that of supervisor of the press of 
New York. He walked into the press room of 
the opera house the other night and practically 
issued an order to the experienced critics of the 
morning newspapers as to how they should listen 
to the performance. Old hands as they were; the 
scribes were so astonished by this extraordinary 
piece of assurance that they did not speak. It is 
certain, however, that on some similar occasion 
in the future Mr. Conried will hear something 
about the advisability of a cobbler’s sticking to 
his last. 


his incident is the talk of the Metropolitan Op- 


era House lobbies, and the general admiration that} 


is manifested by the patrons at Mr. Conried’s out- 
spokeness is tempered only by their amusement at 
the naivété of a music reporter who could make 
public a story which reveals him and his brethren in 
such a pitiable light. A roomful of able bodied men 
allowing a stocky little German to tell them to their 
faces what he thinks of them and their criticisms! 
Oho! Pardon our polite mirth, but in all the annals 
of journalism there is not another such good joke, 
and we have a sense of humor. In a certain sense it 
did not take much courage on Mr. Conried’s part to 
confront the men who have been harrying him with 
a system of abuse that is falsely regarded by certain 
editors in this town as legitimate musical criticism. 
Mr. Conried undoubtedly knew his opponents, and 
realized that a band of men who make cowardly at- 
tacks on the separate members of his company when 
they cannot find a reason for abusing him personally 
are not men who know how to fight in the open and 
with the methods of gentlemen. The “astonish- 
ment” of the scribes must have been wonderful to 
behold when the little man berated them in terms 
too plain to be misunderstood. 
fight the nine of us,” shouts the Sun man, hiding 
himself behind the mantle of print, and obviously 
hoping that his challenge will be overlooked. Not 
for a decade has musical New York been able to en- 
joy such a sidesplitting spectacle as this brave defi! 
In the meantime Mr. Conried is the deserved hero 
of the hour. 


ALTER DAMROSCH had an opportunity to 
sign a three years’ contract to conduct the 
Pittsburg Philharmonic Orchestra, owing to the 
ending of the term of the present conductor. Mr. 
Damrosch decided that he would remain in New 


York to conduct concerts and orchestras here. He 
had an engagement through Alexander Lambert, 
whose uncle, Mr. Grossmann, is the controlling 


spirit of the Warsaw Philharmonic Society, to con- 
duct 
in order to remain active in this city. 


some of its concerts, but he relinquished this 
He will not 
accept the permanent Pittsburg engagement. 


NEW YORK newspaper says that “the box- 
holders at the opera are complaining of the 

too brilliant lighting effects in their boxes.” The 
For the benefit of the 
French, 


complaint is well founded. 


society people (who do not understand 


Italian or German) there should be more light shed 
on the stage doings and less on the boxes. 


“Come back and’ 








UDWIG BARNAY, the famous German trage- 

dian, is about to publish a book of “Memoirs,” 
whose advance sheets contain some interesting rem- 
iniscences of Liszt and Rubinstein, two of the most 
picturesque personages of their day. Here is a free 
translation of some passages from the “Memoirs”: 
= = 


So much has been said about lranz Liszt, as a 
man and as an artist, that I can here spare myself 
the trouble of going into much detail. 1 had the 
good fortune, during my Weimar period, to win the 
friendship of Liszt, and was allowed to associate 
with him more intimately than were most other mere 
mortals. He invited me to his Sunday matinees, 
and often asked me to remain for a social game of 
whist. And not infrequently he came unannounced 
to my rooms, and at once on his entrance would say 
with his fine smile and in his aphoristic fashion— 
full of unarticulated exclamations by far more elo- 
quent that the set speech of any other man—‘Bon- 
jour—hm—hm—ja—vous savez—hm—hm—hm— 
la porte fermée keine Leute—keine Larven—keine 
hm—hm—gesichter! La divina Virginia—— 
na! ja, hm—hm!” After that Liszt would light one 
of my long Virginia cigars, place it in the right side 
of his mouth, chew it slowly and drink an occasional 
At such times his geniality and 





glass of cognac. 


‘cheerful simplicity were nothing less than enchant- 


ing. And sometimes it would happen that he went 
to the piano and—then I sat quite still, my hands 
folded, in reverent admiration of the indescribable 
art of this unequaled master. The Sunday matinees 
at Liszt’s were highly interesting, because of Liszt's 
many distinguished visitors and because of his play- 
ing. Then it was that one could enjoy in him more 
the great musician than the brilliant virtuoso. He 
read at sight barely decipherable manuscripts, and 
often, too, took his place at the piano in perform- 
ances of quartets or trios. I remember one memo- 
rable episode. At a certain Liszt matinee there was 
played Rubinstein’s Piano Quartet. During the 
first movement, Liszt’s valet, Spiridion, came in 
softly and placed a visiting card on the music rack 
of the piano. Liszt finished the movement, turned to 
his associates, and for a long while debated the mu- 
sic and the playing. Then he picked up the visiting 
Suddenly he cried, “Ah—ah—ah, c’est su- 
Who do you suppose is outside? Ru- 
binstein!” Liszt rushed to the door and admitted 
his brother pianist who had been listening in the 
next room to the performance of his own quartet. 
And then followed a unique scene. Liszt said: “Eh 
bien, mon camarade, now that you are here, you 


card. 
blime, ¢a! 


must play the piano part yourself, and I will turn 
the leaves.” Rubinstein took Liszt’s place at the 
piano and played the second and fourth movements, 
while Liszt was forced to play the third. Thus we 
had the good fortune to hear the quartet played by 
the two greatest pianists in the world. The last 


’ 


| nothing 


movement, as played by Rubinstein, was rather 
noisy, and this gave Liszt an opportunity for one of 
He 


winked his eye and whispered: “Passers-by will 


his irrepressible sarcasms. leaned over me, 
think that the garrison band is stationed in my 
house today.” In spite of this joke, however, Liszt 
loved Rubinstein’s art almost boundlessly, and when, 
some time after, the great Anton played his con- 
frére’s arrangement of Schubert’s “Erlk6énig,” Liszt 
came to me and said, with tears in his eyes: “Is 
he not unsurpassable? No one on earth could imi- 
tate him. I assure you, Barnay, that he plays the 
piece better than I do.” * * * To my mind, 
Rubinstein was the greatest, the purest artist soul I 
met. 


-artificial about him; every thought of the 


have ever There was nothing—absolutely 
man came from his heart rather than from his head. 
When he sat at the piano and played, after a few 
measures he became completely lost in the music 
and at its close shook himself and stared about as 
though he had just come out of a deep, solitary rev- 
erie. On that account, too, he was opposed to all 
ovations, all applause, wreaths and outward demon 
strations and decorations of any kind. 


Like the true German anecdotist, Barnay fills sev 
eral pages with a wealth of detail purely domestic 
and entirely superfluous, and then proceeds in the 
following fashion: 

= & 


“Rubinstein was a marvelous linguist. I have 
heard him speak Russian in Russia, German in Ger 


He 


enjoyed good stories and would shake with laughter 


many, English in London, and French in Paris. 
at every good point. I have observed in a general 
way that most of the instrumental artists are keen 
appreciaters of witty anecdotes, and seem to possess 
a peculiar faculty for coining them. Perhaps in this 
manner the martyrs to incessant technical practice 
seek to infuse a little sunshine into the gray of their 
hard work. 
of bon mots, but on one occasion he let slip a remark 


Unlike Liszt, Rubinstein was not a man 


that might have come from the lips of a Biilow or a 
Liszt. 
about a certain pianist, and after he had many times 


I teased Rubinstein to express an opinion 


refused and I persistently returned to the attack he 
finally blurted out: ‘Well, I'll tell you. That fellow 
X. plays Beethoven sonatas with velocity and Czerny 
etudes with feeling.’ 

eS <= 

Barnay tells again and again of Rubinstein’s ad- 
miration for Liszt, and adds: 

“He always had excuses for Liszt’s singularities 
and weaknesses. ‘Consider, my friend,’ he said to 
me on one occasion, ‘that kings and emperors have 
lain at this man’s feet, and that a whole world has 
idolized and flattered him. Many things will be ex- 
plained about Liszt if one never forgets those facts.’ 
Another time I asked Rubinstein’s opinion of Carl 
Goldmark. ‘Goldmark,’ he said, ‘is the only com- 
poser who can write real Jewish music!’ And this 
from the man who wrote “The Maccabees.’ ”’ 


st €& 


The reminiscences close with the time honored 
story of the pianist (in this case Rubinstein) who 
was practicing in his room at a hotel when a neigh- 
bor sent a request that the noise might be stopped. 
The pianist, who in the tale invariably is famous, 
writes “Certainly” on his visiting card and sends it 
to his neighbor, usually a woman. The climax never 
fails to have it that she almost faints on reading the 
great name, and immediately packs her bag and 
leaves the hotel. That fable was passing good im 
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the days when the elder Scarlatti wrote his youngest Mark Hambourg has been doing. The thing 


sonatas. 
€é << 


In the New York Evening Post Henry T. | 
recently recounted a Rubinstein anecdote which has 


inck 


not a familiar ring. “The great pianist,” says Mt 
Finck, “had promised the orchestral players a suppet 


if one of his new operas should prove a success. It 


was a dismal failure, and he went home sadly. Pres 
ently the doorbell rang, and, lo and behold! ther¢ 


were the players. In response to his look of aston 
ishment they exclaimed, in unison: ‘We liked your 
opera!’ i 


a -_- 
__ —— 


From St. Louis comes news of superlative inter 
A paper in the World’s Fair city tells us about 
will be the 


Festivals. “It is 


est. 
“the largest organ in the world,” which 
chief attraction in the Hall of as 
big as a hotel,” continues our informant, “62 feet 


high, and possessing 140 stops, 239 


long, 40 feet 
movements and 10,059 pipes. It cost $100,000. The 
two pipes drawing the lowest tones are each 32 feet 
long. Two good sized men, side by side, or a small 
train of ci 
Los Angeles 


Che echo organ is 


It has a special 


pony, can pass through them. A 
needed to transport the monster from 
Cal., to St. Louis, Mo. 
feet high and 10 feet deep. 
feet long by 4 feet wide, operat 


j oe 
wide, 17 


— 
bellows 12 g 
a motor of 14 horse power. 
ed to the organ by an electric cable 150 feet long. 


It has five manual stairs, 140 draw stop knobs, thirty- 


six couple draws and forty-six push b 
ing to the adjustable combination syste1 Five 
separate organs are combined within this enort 
mass of enginery, electrical mechanism and wind 
pressure.” 

A third rail, a few 


are needed to turn this organ into a train of troll 


straps and a motor! n on 


cars at need. Musicians will be int 


instrument capable of producing 


too, that “it is an 

17,179,869,183 distinct tonal effects, a continuous 
performance that would last 32,600 years if a diffe 
ent one of these combinations were drawn eve 
minute in those centuries of time. It is not true 


that Richard Strauss has been asked to write a sym 


phonic poem for the cyclopean St. Louis organ. 
S- <= 
The Paris Revu 


discovery that Victorien Sardou is a plagiarist of 
The Paris paper accuses him of hav 


Dramati jue 1 lakes the dreadt 


deepest dye. 
ing bought the manuscript of his play “Francillon’ 
for 1,500 francs from a poor devil of a literary hack 
he 
piece is said to have been named “‘Talion.”” Without 
‘Ta- 


origina: 


who died shortly after the purchase. 


venturing to decide whether “Francillon” and 
lion” are identical, the impartial reader will readily 
admit that a great injustice is being done when he 


is reminded that “Francillon” is not by Sardou, but 


by Alexander Dumas. The Revue Dramatiqu 
should know this. 
es <& 


The gentle music critic of the London Academy 
and Literature has some queer notions of the stand 
ard of musical culture in the large cities of Western 
America: 

Mark Hambourg has appeared again 
virtuoso loves to 


after his 


or tournée, as your designat 


journeys—and though his popularity has seemingly in no 
wise abated in the interim I scarcely think that his playing 
has has aften been observed 
and actresses play for any length of time before provincial 
that apt to suffer—to 


and 


improved. It when actor 


or colonial audiences their art is 


subtlety refinement and to come by 
ad captandum order. 
would seem od 


The thing is not the least difficult to unde 


deteriorate in 


the Something of the 


qualities of 


same kind to hold g too often in the case 
of musicians. 
Your pianistic athlete making an appearance “for 


Arizona or San Fran 


stand. 


one night only” in Minneapolis or 


cisco, as the case may be, is naturally tempted under such 


conditions to try rather to astonish than to allure—to 
the position by assault and battery rather than by gentler 


And this I fancy from the signs of it is what 


take 


methods. 


| 
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regret é n his " ne his pnlavinge was auit 1 
| ( r ¢ playing wa jute Tl 
iciently “robust 


London is the last place in the world that should 


make an outcry against virtuosi of the ad captandum 
ce 
\1 


ord i an\ of the m have be en started on the road 


to international notoriety in that very London. 


The Vienna Neue 


ights on Wasili Safonow 


Presse throws some side 


rei 
l strong accent on the first 


York Phil- 


Safonow 


“o”’—who is to conduct one of our New 


this winter. was in 
Vienna recently and fell into the hands of an inter- 
That 


thickset figure 


harmonic concerts 


viewer. gentleman writes: “Safonow’s strong, 


denotes energy. His hair is 


he 


but the soulful, imaginative eyes at 


great 


slightly gray. mustache and goatee suggest the 
military man, 
once betray the artist. Before Safonow had spoken 
that he was a musical en- 


told 


a hundred words | knew 


thusiast. In fact, he told me so himself; and he 


me, too, how it had ever been his wish since child 
od to devote himself entirely to the career of mu- 
sic. Safonow’s father was a well known general of 
the Russian army, whose post lay in the Caucasus, 
vhere Wasili was born rhe elder Safonow tried 
» make soldier of his boy, but failing in it, he 


The 


Alexander Lyceum in St. 


decided to dedicate him to the study of law. 


youth graduated from the 


1 


Petersburg, but he soon found relief from the dull 


ness of his profession at the Royal Conservatory, 
where he studied piano under Leschetizky and Bras- 
under Zaremba. It 


1895 that General Safonow acquiesced in his son’s 


The father 


sin and theory was not until 


wish to become a professional musician. 
was completely conquered by a performance of 
] »a 


Czar,’ which the y: 


unger 


His baton 


Glinka’s ‘Life for the 


mow led at the coronation in Moscow. 


2,500 voices, seven military 


1 a chorus of 2,5 
the 


commande 
bands, four batteries of artillery and bells of 


It is easy to comprehend that 
old 


junior says that occasionally he feels the 


church towers. 


+} 
tires 


such a combination appealed to the veteran ! 


Sartonow 
traces of military blood in his veins, but it rather 


than hinders him, for he 


students at the 


helps commands a band of 


I 


Moscow Conservatory and six 


(00 


children at home. Two of Safonow’s pupils won 


prizes at the famous Rubinstein prize competition— 
and Alexander Godicke, 


Joseph Lhévinne, in 1895, 


In addition to being the head of the Mos 


in Igoo. 
cow Conservatory, Safonow is also the leader of the 
mperial Russian Musical Society and directs all its 


concerts in the ancient He has led, too, in St. 


cily. 


Berlin, Amsterdam, Paris, Prague, 


b’¢ tersburg, 


Rome and Vienna. Asked about his musical credo, 


Safonow replied that he is an eclectic and loves all 


tonal art, from Bach te Strauss.” 


The San Francisco Argonaut tells the following 


credited to Mark 


“I was introduced to Mr 


lwain: 
Whistler in his studio 
in London. I had heard that the painter was an in 


joker, and I was determined to get the 


better of him, if possible. So at once I put on my 
most hopelessly stupid air, and I drew near the can- 
vas that Mr. Whistler was completing. ‘That ain’t 
bad,’ I said; 


and I made as if to rub out a cloud effect with my 


it ain’t bad, only here in this corner’ 


finger—'I’d do away with that cloud if I was you.’ 
careful 


’ ‘Oh, 


Whistler cried, nervously: ‘Gad, sir, be 


there. Don’t you see the paint is not dry 
that don’t matter,’ said I; ‘I’ve got my gloves on.’ 
We got on well together after that.” 


eS 


Julian Pascal sends three modest pieces, 


“Clochette,” 
veal a gift for melody and for pretty musical char- 


piano 


“Sunrise” and “Elfentanz,” which re- 


VI. A. GIRAUDE 


acterization. The best of the set is “Elfentanz,” an 


old fashioned etude in running passages for the 


right hand, with an unconventional bass. It is good 
Virginia Roper’s songs, “Love 


Window” 


music for the salon. 


Me Today” (Browning), “At the ( Gar- 


rison) and ‘Lovers’ Parting” (Heine) are lyrics 
more simple than inspired. The composer should 
study Franz, Wolf and Strauss in order to learn 
what possibilities there are in a mere piano accom- 
paniment. “Sprankle’s Universal Studies for the 


Piano” are for beginners, but that is no reason why 


which Heaven 


be praised,” says a Brookl Sunday paper. But 
v about “Bedelia” ? 


agen weeks ago the daily papers had scare- 
head articles about “$200 a minute to hear 
Patti” and “$2,000 for the pleasure of giving a Pat 
ti concert,” &« 


Adelina Patti’s cor 


in which it was told in detail how 


nd Th 


November 27 





, for 





SOME FACTS. hic h she was to receive ~5,000, 
showed advance sales of $3,000 
only, and how Weber & Fields, who conduct that 


theatre, in 


disapp int 


vehicl 
Wilicil 


given and not 


~ 


other $2,000, 


+} oncert 


paid the 


have the con 


order t 





the audience, 


was necessary lt 


ert take place 


hese are the daily newspaper reports, and, of 


elieved by those who know any- 


Upon 


not I 


were 


+h; y 9) 1? : rt torr mn ] 
ng about concert affairs in New York City. 


inquiry it OWS: 


turns out to Ni 


box office 


receipts in advance and at re 


were in the neighborhood of $4,000. 


nat day 


When thi 


ert Grau Corporation suggested to Weber & Fields 


s was discovered dent of the Rob 


that divide the difference of the deficit of 


$1,000 that the Grau corporation should pay $500 


deficit and Weber & Fields the other 


if they 


toward that 


500, and this was agreed upon and the concert 
tool piace Patti receiv 0 $5,000, $4,000 hav 
ing been received from the audience, $500 from the 
corporation of Robert Grau and $500 from Weber 


& Fields, which was to have been paid to the 
corporation of Robert Grau. This money was not 
paid on November 27, but was to have been paid 
m December 7, for some reason or other time 
having been granted. Up to six o’clock December 
he 7th the Grau corporation had not received the 
money from Weber & Fields, but was expecting 


it, and no doubt it has now been paid 
[he proposition is this, as THe Musica Cot 
RIER constantly contends—that nine-tenths of the 
usical news published in the daily papers is not 
entic. This paper knows it is not authentic, 
nd constantly calls attention to the fact Now, 
en, if the mus news is so garbled and false, 
ow can we depend on the other news we see in 
© dally papers 
Miss Anita Rio ng the Jewel Song from Faust,’ 
S gs My Mother Taught Me,” by Dvorak, and “Fallih 


New 


Fallah,” by Van der Stucken, at oncert of the 


York Banks’ Glee Club at Carnegie Hall, Thursday even.ng 
of last week. Leo Sch was the other soloist. The club 
under the direction of H. R. Humphries, sang choruses by 
Bullard, Billeter, Fischer, Kern, Abt and Frank J. Smith 
William G. Hammond w he organist and Giuseppe 
Dinelli the accompanist 

Pablo Casals, the Span ‘cel who makes his début 


ranko’s symphony 
Wolfsohr 


i ) 
n Christmas Day and will arrive 


Mr. Casals has 


here on January 12 in the first of Sam I 


tified manager, Henry , that 


erts is 


finished a tour 


WM. L. WHITNEY 


International Opera School 


FLORENCE. BOSTON. PARIS. 
246 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mase. 
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Boston, Mass., December 5, 1903 
ANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER will return 
for a second recital at Steinert Hall next Sat- 
urday aiternoon, December 12. Her program 
fo V Andente, F major, Beethoven; Im 
promp 142, No. 3, Schubert; Liszt’s 
transcription of Schubert’s Valse Caprice, No. 
6; Tausig s transcription of Schubert's “Marche Militaire” ; 
Prelude p. 28, No. 6, Chopin; Sonata, op. 58, Chopin; 
Hur e,” op. 101, No. 7, Dvorak; “At the Spring,” 
J ' Poupée Valsante,” Poldini; 1apsodie Hon- 
g! i No. 13, Liszt 
 & 
I f ving program has been arranged the song 
\ Helen Allen Hunt, assisted by Heinrich 
( d and the Women’s Chorus, with Miss Lida J. 
I I at Potter Hall, New Century Build 
g Thursday afternoon, December 10, at 3 o'clock: 
| ( Sterndale Bennett; “One Morn the Maiden 
Soug the Mill,”” G. A. Macfarren; “Separation,” P. L. 
I é L’Heure Exquise,” Reynaldo Hahn; “La 
se lle 1 Re ta Holmés; “Romance,” “Fantoche,” 
I ( Madoline C. A. Debussy (first time) ; 
l ‘ J ’ C. A. Debussy (first time im 
\ ¢ Won s Chorus, solo voice. 
= << 
Heinrich Geb d princip engagements for the near 
f ‘ d n to his own recital, which was 
y 1 Dec ) 3 t Steimne Hall, at Potter Hall, 
ecen 10 e will assist M Hunt in her con 
| g e D 1 La Demoiselle Elue,” 
g fi fi time in America. On 
22 Mr. G ( ‘ ppearance in New 
KK 1 Quartet, when he will play the 
Quinte er of Mr. Loeffler’s songs for 
4 and piatr He plays permanently 
| gy ( Fe iry e soloist at one 
Pet 1 in March will play a tour with 
kK O ‘ uk xy Philadelphia, Fitchburg, 
( 9 d t ities 
<= 
iW e M. Corbett, Carl Sobeski 
d J A. D ga 1 concert at the Oxford Club 
| | I » M day ever g November 20 Mr 
. ncluded “The Daily Question,”” Helmund; 
) g Welling Let Me Drean Sullivan, and 
| Gret by request. He also took part in 
trio, duet and quartet The 
ged from the sextet in “Lucia di Lam 
Mr. S k voice was particularly ad 
rang g usly is one comment. His 
been highly praised and compli 
‘ i s sung, and a number of engage- 
ReU 1e@ Sed n 
\\ y, as usual, sang with success. Mrs. Cor 
» voice, shows the effects of 
g id, and gave great pleasure by 
<= <€ 
i G erte i € 1 New York f the past two 
el 1 nd | made a success in the 
f singer and composer. He has recently sung 
Ss espearian Club and been re-engaged for < 
| iry. He gave three of his own musical 
S é \ During January, Feb- 
Mas M Gilberte has many engagements. 
f s month Miss Estelle Louise Warren, 
iced p s, will give a piano recital at his 
=—= 


ympositions will be played 


J ( lanning at the residence of C. B. Fillebrown 
(now occupied by Mr. ar M Baxter), Newton, on Fri- 
r I g, Dec er Il 
~Z << 
At the New England Conservatory of Music Recital Hall 
pupils’ recital was given December 5 by Miss Gertrude 





Farnsworth, Miss Maud Gowdey, Miss Elma Thomasson, 
Mrs. Edna Dreyer, Miss Alice Newhall and Miss Helen 
Konstankiewicz 
eS = 
A song and harp recital will be given at Jordan Hall on 
Friday afternoon of next week by Charles Gilibert, the 
French baritone, and Miss Sassoli, the young Italian harp 
ist. Miss Llewella Davies, pianist, and Charles H. North, 
flutist, will also take part in the program. 
st & 
An entertainment has been 
evening, December 9, at Potter Hall 
of readings and vocal selections, and with Miss Goodrich, 


arranged for Wednesday 


The program consists 


soprano, and Herbert Johnson, tenor. 
ZZ € 


A recital was given November 19 at Eloise Hall, Provi 
dence, R. I., by Charles Anthony, pianist, assisted by Miss 
Laura Van Kuran, soprano. Miss Van Kuran sang two 
groups of songs. 


== = 


Richard Platt will play at the Western College of Music, 
Oxford, Ohio, in January. 

J & 

Ihe program of the recital given by students of the Fael 
ten Pianoforte School in Huntington Chambers Hall Thurs 
day evening contained two overtures—“Zampa,” by Harold, 
by Reissiger, played by two different 
For 


and “Felsenmyhle,” 
ensemble classes, each of eight players, on four pianos 
solo pieces a Polonaise by Chopin, Etude by Huss, three 
pieces by Chaminade, Sonata for piano and violin by Mo 
zart, three Concert Studies by Chopin and the G minor 
Concerto by Saint-Saéns. The solo players were George 
F. White, William Daly, Miss Anna Duffield, Frank H 
Luker and Miss Louella W. Dewing. The violin part of 
the sonata was played by William Howard. The entire per 
formance was a fine testimonial of the high standard of the 

Every piece was played with an artistic finish 
to The Saint-Saens 


Concerto was given a brilliant rendering which was heart- 


school. 


rarely be found in pupils’ recitals 


ily appreciated by the large audience. 
<< PS 


Mrs. Minnie Little Longley has just given the first of her 
pupils’ recitals at her residence. These recitals are to be 
given each month during the season. 


<= 


= 


L.. Willard Flint has been engaged to sing Elijah with 
the Boston Festival Orchestra in Gloucester February 10 
He will sing “The Messiah” at the Phillips Church, South 
Boston, on December 20. 


= 
eS << 

The Glee, Banjo and Mandolin clubs of Dartmouth 

College will give their annual Boston concert in Steinert 
Hall on the evening of January 5. 
ft << 


At the Tuileries, on Tuesday, December 15, at 4 p. m., 
there will be a musical-dramatic presentation from “The 
Song of Hiawatha.” The music is by S. Coleridge Taylor 
and arranged by Mrs. George Greene for a solo quartet 
consisting of Miss Gertrude Miller, Mrs. Greene, Robert 
Martin and Charles Delmont. Mrs Gale Barber 


be the narrator and Miss Mabel Adams Bennett will 


Lucia 
will 
be at the piano, 


Ss = 


Mrs. Helen Rhodes is to repeat, under the management 
of Mr. Mudgett, in this city at an early day the illustrated 
lecture upon “Parsifal” now announced by Daniel Froh 
man at the new Lyceum Theatre, New York. Mrs. Rhedes 
has been eminently successful in these lectures in other 
cities and is credited with conveying a vivid and realistic 
idea of the work and the characteristics of the presenta- 
tion at Bayreuth. The musical illustrations are contrib- 
uted by Adolf Glose, pianist. 








The plan of “associate membership” for absorption of 
all sittings for the season’s concerts of the Verdi Orches- 
tral Club is likely to become operative, the requisite num 


The first 


concert will be Tuesday evening, December 29, at Jordan 


ber of subscriptiogs having been nearly atiained. 


remaining concerts to fol- 


Miss Adelaide 


Hall, Huntington avenue, the 
low on or about February 16 and April 20. 


J Griggs, contralto, and Mr Dodg« at the organ will 
assist at the first concert 
=S= & 

rhe Choral Art Society, Wallace Goodrich conductor, 
will give its first concert of the third season in Jordan 
Hall on Friday evening, December 18. An orchestra will 
assist The program will include Lottis ‘‘Crucifixus” 
(eight parts), -Vittorio’s “O Quam Gloriosum,” Corsi’s 
‘“Adoramus te,” Palestrina’s “Assumpta est Maria,” Bach's 
cantata, “God's lime Is the Sest’’; “Actus lragicus,” 
with soloists, orchestra and organ; Di Marenzio’s “So 
Saith My Fair Li Gibbons’ “The Silver Swan,” 
Ravenscroit In the Merry Spring,” Gabriel Faure’s 


Hx nage , 




















Madrigal,” Gericke’s chorus and d’Indy’s 
‘La Chevauchee du Cid,” with baritone solo. The sec 
ond concert, one of ecclesiastical mus will be given 
about the middle « Marcl 

= = 

The Be n Pl nonic Sextet, assisted by Miss 
Marie Sundborg give a concert at Roxbury 
Monday evening 

= = 

At the second concert of the Boston Singing Club Hu- 
bert P ry Ode ol = Cec is D y or soioists, 
chorus and orche 1, W ve periormed ior the first time 
in Boston, 

= © 

[he Dorchester Choral Society w give its tenth con 
cert Wednesday evening, the 16 lhe soprano solos 
m Rebekah” and I he rl King Daug er will be 
sung by Miss L. Louise Clark 

i — 

rhe progran tc ¢ ert giv yt - 
nent of the city ot Boston at Roxbu > lay ¢ ng 
\lbert M. Kranich leader of the orche ncluded pieces 
ry Lac Meyer-Heimund, J. Strauss, Verdi, Thom 
Gounwe L. W. Flint, bass, sang songs by P and 
King, and Frank Eaton playee Hut lo by Germa 

sé <tc 

The grea gal Ss j y H s to be used tor 

‘ by Charles E, Clemer now a resid Cleve 
ind y in 

= <& 

Felix Fe he pi t, wi b he st a e next 
conce ( e Hz wd Phill on Society the 18th 
He will play the E flat I Concerto 

= <= 

No tickets are n sale for the concert of the B on 
Singing Club, to be given at Jor Hall, Wed Ly 
evening, December 9g, the demand having very much ex- 
ceeded the supply 

= & 

Miss Gladys Perkins Fogg, lyric soprano, gives a 
Christmas concert at Potter Hall, New Century Building, 
on Thursday evening, December 17, at 8:15, assisted by 
Wilhelm Heinrich, tenor; Milo Benedict, pianist, and 
Dr. Louis Kelterborn, accompanist 

Ss <= 

The third of the concerts in aid of the pension fund 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra will be given at Sym- 
phony Hall on Sunday evening, January 3, when an in- 


teresting program will be presented 
sé & 

The Handel and Haydn Society, Emil Mollenhauer 
onductor, in recent years has inaugurated its season with 
two performances of “The Messiah.” This season the 
first “Messiah” performance will be given in Symphony 


December 20, at 7: with the as- 
Genevieve Clark Wilson, 
Mrs. Glesca Nichols, 
e second periormance will be on 
hall the hour, when 


Shanna Cumming, soprano; 


Hall Sunday evenin 30, 


Miss 


Hamlin, t 


sistance ol soprano, 


George nor; alto, and 


Albert Borre it, bass Tl 


in the same at same 


Friday evening 


the soloists will be 











New England Conservatory. 


SCHOOL OF OPERA. 


Sig. ORESTE BIMBONI, Conductor, 








SUPERIOR ADVANTAGES FOR STUDY AND PUBLIC 


PERFORMANCE. 





Huntington Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 














Holmes Cowper, tenor; Mrs. Bertha Cushing Child, alto, 
and George R. Clark, bass. Hiram G. Tucker is organist 
of the society. 
a € 
A violin recital by Maurice Kauffmann will take place 
Steinert Hall 


- ¢ 


Thursday afternoon, December 17, at 
 €& 
Mrs 

her 


for Avonia tonney Lichfield’s 
by 


December 


rhe 


public rehearsal, 


program 
Friday 


| 
take 


The 


pupils, will place 


evening, 11, at her residence program as 


arranged is: 


CONCERT PART, 
Divine Redeemer Gounod 
Miss Charlotte Grosver 
Charmant Oiseau David 
Cadenza, Lakmé (with the E natural ir tissimo) Delibes 
Miss Heien Philba 
OPERA PARI 
Scene from Cavalleria Rustica Ma K 
Santuzza l ( e ( ‘ 
Donna I I Sarah | 
Scene from Din Meye 
dD ra Miss Helen P 1 
Scene, last act Ute Ve 
Desdemona I ( tte ¢ ‘ 
Emilia Miss Sarah Eator 
S« e fr Lakme D r 
Lakr Miss Helen P i 
Mallika M Charlotte Gr enor 
Mirage Le 
Duetto, Nort Be 


Miss Grosvenor and Miss Helen P1 
e 
week 


Hall, 8:15 p. m 


The includes 


Tuesday, Steinert 


Richard P 


music lor 





KASTNER HARP RECITAL. 


> 


New York College of Music, Monday Afternoon, 


December 7. 






Alfre 


Kastner 


i 
le LFRED KASTNER, the harpist of the Philadel 
= phia Orchestra and virtuoso of established Eur 
—<—™ 7 . 
pean reputation made IS first appearance mn 
New York at the above recital. Excepting some of the old 
Welsh melodies and the compositions by modern French 


literature for the harp is limited, and yet 


his skill in performing difficult com 


composers, the 
Mr. Kastner, throug] 
positions tor 





written other instruments, has acquired a 





wonderful He plays with exquisite taste and 





repertory. 







with the execution that few harp players could hope to 
equal. 
The assembly hall of the college was crowded with a 





ot 


Lambert's 


Mr. Banner, now a member 
Zlsa Breidt, Mr. 
gifted pupils, added to the interest of the program by their 
the New York College 


the director of the 


distinguished audience 





the faculty, and Miss I one of 






These concerts at 


Lambert's 


performances 





emphasize Mr in: 


stitution, for they show the broad culture of 


sway as 





the man. 









Estelle Liebling’s Success. 

ge a LIEBLING, who made 
urday afternoon 

as Musetta in “La 

reception from the audience and was applauded after her 

singing act. Miss Lieb 

ling’s voice is lyrical in quality and of ample volume. 


her début on Sat- 


at the Metropolitan Opera House 


Bohéme,” received a very friendly 


of the valse aria in the second 


Her acting, graceful and spirited, was refined in the ex 
treme. The further 


ance at the opera, principally in coloratura roles. 


artist will soon make her appear- 
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Second Philharmonic Concert. 


Public Rehearsal, Carnegie Hall, Friday Afternoon, December 4. Concert Carnegie 
Hall, Saturday Evening, December 5. 








( 





Symphony, C mit N ‘ phe repertory, but it exagge nto s 
Prelude and Love De from Tristar | Vag ertain of its asp s Kogel g ta W 
( ncer ( ma tor al ss . } T 

] not as here t ind Nowaday 


Rondo, Till Euler ege 
USTA\ 


KOGEL has fully justified all the cor 


' : a nly to p iy it ex tly a t was writter 
plimentary reports that preceded him fr 7 
’ , , fhe Wagner excerpt wi i magnihcent den 
Europe. The second public rehearsal and con : 
; ae dynamic possibilities in the ng of a lars 
cert of the Philharmonic Society were an un- ,_ “igs - 


alloyed delight from beginning to end. Kogel ;, or 
~f " . ‘ ind yet they were the result i 1 te pl ol 
_ unquestionably ranks with the real heroes of " rill. H ‘ 
. ‘ . " . 2 a;©rill Lis t W 
the baton, like Weingartner, Nikisch and Mahler in cer 7 
' ’ , , cy ‘ N r 
tain respects, the Frankfort leader is even to be preferred 
. ro. Wagner thre re r ' } 
for as was pointed out in THe Musicat Courter of last B 
. ; 4 ‘ 
week, he is a man entirely free from pr i A 
z ( n 10ta ‘ ssary f 
nerisms in interpretation The Phi Society wa 
piece W ' 
once more a homogeneous body, and if cked some ’ 
+} nnerGcial 1c ai lic 1 is nne’ : : , . ) 
of the superficial elegance which was displayed in ¢ e's 
S 
reading of the Bach air, on the other hand under hog 
, Kog \ s Sy 
t revealed a greater measure of virility ; : 
; , , i \ 
Kogel is essentially a man of temperament ut it is 
é e g I 
temperament trained in the grooves of legitimacy I ‘ 
. eae piege ev ; th ¢ K 
is about his conception nothing lawless, not g wut ; 
é ‘ 
















Gustav F. Kocet 














ly thi n 
ymplexior 
it rder 
one has 
tr n 
‘ ‘ ne 
il y 
von 
y 

enme 

I en 

I 







Sebastian B. Schles I et h ipa! el n the 
: , Avenue d’Antir nd t I et of | nany friends it 
based on the most cherished and the most refined tenets P tg: - oe ang 
. ris W spend the w ru N Sc] sing 
in music. He is a student of deep earnestness, whos« dieses ache Ir. Schlesinger 
1 , , . . ways keeps open ho nd tertains i ’ hl 
natural enthusias has been directed along healt i , ; iin 
} nannetr ne ( 1 gt 1eE¢ g tli 
ways. He dominates his players with unbending rule bag ‘ 
winter and in the spring season, wl x 
and his rhythm is astounding, but in his beat and in his : odie 
e s tt t ¢ caus ot the ¢ t r thie 
performance no trace of rigidity That is a mystery se : 
: : P : be rtists, by Mr. Schlesinger himse yM Berthe 
which only great conductors understand, and they do not 7 
Schlesinger, the charming t, will b 1 
explain g 
" . they wer mong the most delightful of f is | 
In the Beethoven number Kogel demonstrated his cali p ~" —™ & a 
e , aTis 
bre before the orchestra had played three pages of the 
music. There was authority in every quarter note, and it 
} 1 } reder or t seethe ert in Mur 
was the authority that only the best German leaders at Frederic Lamond, a B vel t M 
tain when they direct’ a Beethoven Symphony No November 15, per ‘ > : (OJ 
Frenchman or Russian can ever become objective enough 106), the “Sonata | ‘ 1¢ Con (op. 15) ¢ 
poem el . Ammaeecionate ” minne (os es = 
to read the first movement of the great “Fifth” as Kogel \ppa ata I P. 3, Vai 
read it last Saturday evening. And on the other hand “rgina Pheme Fon r P. 34 nd the G major 
than he no man could have breathed into the two middle Rondo 
parts more lofty sentiment or more tender grace Phe 
finale, too, was a remarkable reading, perfect in phras Wasili Safonoff gave, November 22, the first performance 
ing and dynamics, full of power, and convincing to an of Rimsky-Korsakoff's suite honique ‘‘Scheherezade” 
J u i 
extraordinary degree. The Fifth Symphony, taken alto- at the second concet f the hat Society of 
3 & A ) 





gether, is not the most unfamiliar number in the sym- Vienna 
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New York, December 7, 1903 
ISS HARD’'S first salon was a unique and 
artistic entertainment, containing, as it 
did, baritone 
and 
Elise Reimer; a 

Miss Hard, a 
Grace V. Correll 


songs, sung by Paul Savage; 
Amy and 
philosophic 


Grant 
address by 


poetry music, by 





Japanese monologue by 


and an exhibition of miniatures by 








Madame d&¢ 

Miss Hard’s essay, “What Is a Word? or, the Law 
Made Flesh,” gave the audience new thought on a subject 
old as the hills She is a brilliant girl, charming in ap- 
pearance, absorbing in the ideas she originates and ad- 
vanees—at all times original 


Miss Correll’s portrayal of a dainty Japanese love story 


was done in delightful fashion, so there were requests for 


Tuesday, December 15. Amy Grant is ad- 


her reappearance 
mirable; her recitation is always an intimate expression of 


herself, and her whether German or English, 


diction, 
refined. Miss Reimer aided the effect by her 
Mr. 


The walls and tables had on them an ex- 


Savage has a rich and magnetic 


piano 
bar 


tone voice, 


hibit de Lagerkrantz, and 


this feature found many admirers 


ion of miniatures by Madame 


the lifelike expression, 





pose and flesh tints were true to life. Much credit is due 
Adeline W. Torrey, the manager of these salons, who 
poured tea on conclusion of the program. 
J <& 
Mme. Marie Cross-Newhaus’ first Sunday musicale had 
program: 
I nd v n, S 1 Sjogren 
Marta and Tilli Wa 
Maiden, How Swee 4 - ewe .. Nevin 
e D’Hardelot 
Ney Speak 
swan ° ° Saint-Saens 
é Pop} 
( Wa 1 Russe 
, : ‘ .. Wekeriia 
The Woodpecker ‘ ‘ Nevin 
ce Fine 
I gru Brahm 
Schumann 
Ma Rita Brennan. 
e Wave Alfoen 
rilli Wa 
) » ... Kaun 
Robert Hosea 
I Jar r 1] impersonator 
MI 1 Song 
Elsie Arden 
\\ 
ail Schiceidas 
The Wall sisters are newcomers and deserve special 
Miss Marta Wall is a violinist and Miss Tilli 
I playing solos and together well. Of the guests 
we mention Baroness von Orendorff, Mr. and Mrs 
( les Churchill Murphy, Mr. and Mrs. O. D. Gray, Mr. 
Mrs. Gage E. Tarbell, Miss A. L. Amendt, Mr. and 
Mrs. John A. Pinard, William Hawley, Edward Hawley, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bartow S. Weeks, Mr. and Mrs. A. B. 
J Miss Winifred Fox, Mr. Phillips, Mr. and Mrs 
Geo. C. Pratt, Robert Hosea, Mr. Baker, Mrs. Katharine 
Riesberg, Mrs. M. W. Pabodie, Mr. and Mrs. Fine, Mr. 
Van Loan, Mrs. S. B. Halsted, Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Dart, 
James Olcott, Oley Speaks, Edwin Chambers, Wm. Par- 
ns, Mr. We John Boruff, the Misses Brennan, Mrs. 
Lawler, Mrs. and Miss Janis, Dr and Mrs. J. N. Bishop, 


R. C. Sheldon, Wm. Goulding, Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur D. 
Ellis, Mr, and Mrs. Cecil Allen, Miss Elsie Arden, Mr. 
ind Mrs, Wm. Hartley, Mr. and Mrs. James Burns, Mr. 
ind Mrs. Hanan, Mrs. George England, Mr. Van Sant 
\ rd 
= €& 
The American Academy of Dramatic Art, second per- 


formance, twentieth year, found the usual large and in- 


terested audience present at the New Empire Theatre. 
Bjérnson’s “A Failure,” translated by Augustus Droosten, 
was performed. The performance went smoothly; all the 
characters were well up in their lines. Edwin Irving, as 
Tjalde, deserves special mention. Act III was strongly 
done by Irving and Tom D. Evans. Marjorie Butler was 
a very pretty and vivacious Signe; Richard and Zara An- 
derson were very earnest in their respective parts. Wil- 
liam Temple made the most of his part. The music, di- 
rected by Gustav Saenger, was pleasing. 

The third matinee is to be given tomorrow, Thursday, 
when the plays will include dramas by Alfred Sutro, Felice 
Gavilotti and T. Russell Sullivan. 

eS <= 

Mary Justina Luppen’s invitation piano recital at the 
Winters Music Studios showed that pretty and capable 
young pianist to be a girl of superior gifts. She plays 
octaves with the wrist of a man, yet her tenderness and 
poetic conception are prominent factors, aiding her to suc- 
Undoubtedly Liszt’s “Tarantella” showed her to 
best advantage; in this there was great dash and bril- 
liancy, winning her a hearty recall, so she had to play 
again—Poldini’s Etude—in order to appease the throng 
The singing of Mrs. E. Orra Barnum-Win- 
ters lent additional attraction to the affair. Her pianissi- 
mo effects in Cowen’s “For a Dream’s Sake,” and her 
German diction in a brace of lieder—all were alike admira- 
ble. In Ballard’s “Lullaby of the Madonna” her vocal 
control was unusual, and E. Presson Miller’s “The Blue- 
bell and the Bumble Bee” was naively sung. 
she sang the dainty “Jenny.” A Steinway grand piano 
was especially furnished for the occasion, upon which Mr. 
Riesberg played the accompaniments, 

Miss Luppen has been engaged by Mrs. Astor for a 
series of afternoons in her Fifth avenue home. 

= = 
Kingsley’s lecture recital on “Parsifal”’ 
in the small ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria was attended 
by an audience of large numbers. 


cess. 


of listeners. 


As encore 


Bruce ( s0rde yn 


This was his program: 
The Prelude. 
The Entry to the Hall of the Grail. 
The Voices from on High. 
Klingsor’s Magic Castle. 
The Flower Maidens’ Chorus. 
Kundry’s Story. 
Vocalist, Miss Bianca Holley. 
The Mystic Spear Regained. 
The Good Friday Music. 
Parsifal Heals the Wound of King Amfortas. 
Vocalist, Tor Van Pyk 

The brilliant young Englishman—an organist of fluent 
technic, student of philosophy and languages, with an al- 
pronounced personality—gave a 
exposition of the story. He knows his score thoroughly, 
and the hour and a half was filled with valuable informa- 
The Miss Holley and Mr. Van Pyk, 
helped greatly, singing the difficult music well. 


= € 
Henry Gaines Hawn has issued a book, “Diction for 
Singers,” which should be in the possession of every 


together clear, succinct 


tion, vocalists, 


singer, to say nothing of composers. President of the 
National Association of Elocutionists, special lecturer, 


Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Science, on oral English, 
is an acknowledged authority. The book is full of 
practical good sense, and the proper way to phrase many 
passages in the following songs is given: “Thine Eyes 
So Blue and Tender,” Lassen; “The Journey Is Long,” 
Coombs; “Come Unto Me,” Coenen; “O Promise Me,” 
De Koven; “One Sweetly Solemn Thought,” Ambrose; 
“O My Love,” Sullivan; “My Dreams,” Tosti; “For All 
Eternity,” Mascheroni; “Good-bye, Sweet Day,” Thaxter; 
“Creole Lover’s Song” and “Sunset,” by Buck; “Thou 
Art Mine All,” Brodsky; “Hindoo Song,’ Bemberg. Mr. 
Hawn gives composers many a well deserved dig, for 
much as they may know about the voice, the instrument 
and composition, as a rule they give word grouping, dic- 
tion, little thought. 


he 


es &S 
At the Theodor Bjdérksten Thursday evening 
invited listeners heard a program of tenor solos, so- 
by Mrs. Martha Strickland-Bjérksten, and 
duets sung by both; F. W. Riesberg accompanist. There 


studio 


prano solos 





were many novelties useful to singers and teachers seek- 
ing unhackneyed songs, so place is made for the pro- 



















































































gram: 
Als die Alte Mutter Dvorak 
Three Old German songs 
Se eee ree Old German, 1452 
Staendchen Haydn 
Liebeszauber.... ee , Schultz, 1747 
Es muss ein Wunderbares sein.. Liszt 
Tarantelle ...ccccccees Italian 
SEE, casosincsccngctecctecieberictéensvecceeess .. Widor 
Romapze, Il Trovatore.. Verdi 
Waltz, Viens a moi...... ssewere beved ..-Colombatti 
Mr. Bjérksten 
The Moonman.. Schaefer 
(f°. ff). eee ; Stern 
Mrs. Bjorksten 
Duets 
Bestimmung Dv k 
POS Weds cdcenccdccnceeccs~sessecee Blang 
ee Finck cccccccesscses lala pee .. Donizetti 
La Boheme. : — ‘ sae Puccini 
Mr. and Mrs. Bjoérksten 
fe 


Wesley Weyman’s recital at Mendelssohn Hall drew a 
Weyman 
this country? 


surprisingly large audience, for is not Mr an 


American who has learned all he knows in 








He played the Variations in E flat, and the Prelude, 
Fugue and Chorale by Mendelssohn, four Mazurkas, a 
Nocturne and four Ballads by Chopin, closing with the 
Fantasia Quasi Sonata by Liszt. Mr. Weyman was not 
at his best on this evening, his usual singing tone becom- 
ing hard and unsympathetic much of the time. Moment 
ary lapse of memory, too, excited him so that he was 
not at his ease in the ballads. An intensely musical na 
ture and high intelligence were always apparent, and the 
Chopin Mazurkas were a delight, with crisp rhythm and 
nicety of phrasing. 
== <= 

A piano recital by H. Rawlins Baker at the Am 
Institute of Applied Music contained eleven modern 
pieces Charles Watson Russell, ‘cellist, played two 
groups of pieces, three in each, and Elizabeth Rowe Fi 
was the accompanist. 

<S—- <= 

Auguste Fisher sang at the Oesterre e Club te 
days ago at Arlington Hall. The aria from “Der Waff 
schmied” was her number. She sang with much finish 
her E flat pianissimo making such effect that she got 
several recalls. She had to sing again, this time Bra 
ett’s “Lullaby of the Night.” Miss Fisher is a conscien 
tious student, and has made much improvement o 


She studies with Mme. Cornelie Meysenheym. Her | 


pil, Lillian Heidelbach, of the Metropolitan Opera ( 
pany, expects to sing Pamina in “The Magic | . 
few weeks. 
es <& 
Miss E. Elizabeth Patterson, a pupil of the Topping 


engaged as contralt of the 


studios, o 
and Madis 


Brown has been 
Harlem Presbyterian Church, 125th street 


avenue, 


J & 

The violinist Ruby Gerard, the pianist and composer 
Herman Spielter, and the cellist G. O. Hornberger have 
formed atrio, intending to confine themselves to the be 
class of trios exclusively. Miss Gerard is a very met 
torious artist, Mr. Spielter a thorough musician in the 
broadest sense, and Mr. Hornberger a ’cellist of superior 
attainment, so this trio should do fine work. 

Herbert Burland is an eight year old American boy 


of Russian descent, who has studied piano with Miss 
Hattie Rosenzweig only six months. The lad recently 
played Rohde’s “The Marionettes” and a little melody 


from Mozart's “The Magic Flute” with absolute accuracy, 


fluency, and with good taste. He has undoubtedly had 
careful teaching. 
eZ & 
Mrs. Margaret Harrison Riley, a pupil of Mrs. Evan- 
geline Weed Decker, of Carnegie Hall, recently won the 


so called Nordica scholarship. It has been erroneously 
stated in certain New York and Philadelphia papers that 
her voice had never been trained. This is utterly false, 
for her voice placing was done by Mrs. Decker when 




















Telephone: 6120-38th, 


VICTOR HARRIS 


Teacher of Singing 
in all its branches, from the rudiments of tone formation to the 


highest finish and Completion of Public Singing. 











Studio: THE ALPINE, 55 West 33d St., New York City. 





HEINRICH MEYN 





BARITONE. Recital and Oratorio, 
A LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS aCCEPTED. 
9 80 W. 40th St.,New Yo . Phones 4768 38th St 
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she was an instructor at the Cook Conservatory ef Mon- 
tour Falls, N. Y. 
= €& 

The musical numbers at the recent Harvest Festival at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel under the 
Baroness E. Von Ryhiner, and those who took part were 
Misses Lovering, Minna Wilson, Lillian Naegle, Marion 


were direction of 





Ten Eyke, little Miss Lillian, Mrs, Frank Knight and 
3aroness Von Ryhiner. 
= 
Mrs, Charles A. Gries will soon participate as solo pian 


ist in a concert at the Waldorf-Astoria. Daily papers of 


Germany speak in hig ‘ of her playing, a Hanover 
“At a concert in Hameln Frau Gries played 


deserves special After her 


paper saying: 
mention.” 
1f Mendelssohn, with or- 


well, so that she 


playing of the G minor Concerto « 
Hanover Courier said: 


chestra, the “The young woman has 
ai 


certainly learned much, her technic is well developed, and 
variations by Chopin the public ap 


that had to 


after playing a set of 
plauded so vigorously she play an encore 


piece.” 

= <= 
Beth Connor, a pupil of Platon Brounoff, sang at the 
ing of the Liberal Arts Arditi’s waltz 


Spring,” and Needham’s “Mavourneen.” S, Levin, tenor, 


last meet mociety 


sang “Celeste Aida,” and Rebecca Shapiro, mezzo, also 
ang, the three doing credit to their teaching Mr. 
Brounoff played the “Peer Gynt” suite, and it was an in 


teresting occasion. 





a = 
— — 
o ce ar ee , ol 
Henrietta Scheibe is a most talented girl, playing a 
companiments with facility and sympathy, and singing well, 
is she recently demonstrated in Smith’s “The Quest.” 


a] ¢ ailah!l . 
IS aiSO aValiavie ad ¢ 


to give lessons, 


Bruno Huhn’s friends have missed him from the con- 
cert platform of late 


but has nov cover 








Special musical programs, w solo singers and violin 
ire announced at the Chur f the Holy Communion, 
[Twentieth street and Sixt enue, at 4 and 7:30 
o'clock services Short organ recitals are given at 7:30, 
preceding the service prope Tuesday evening, January 


s Mr. Coombs’ “The First Christmas,” a cantata, is to be 


sung 












Mme and teacher, has issued 


invitations for a musicale a 
11, 138 Fifth avenue, at 4 o'clock. M 


I rmier, the pianist 


her studio 


Lucien 
Friday, December 


Dumond, violinist 


Messrs. Devoll and Isham in Boston. 
ORGE DEVOLL and Isham 
in Boston on the 
18th, and the 


Edwin gave their an 


J 
G song afternoon ot 
November 10 and the 
criticisms from the daily press tell their own story of 


nual recitals 


evening of the follow- 
ing 


the success of both artists: 


The 


infinite 


genuine interest 


taste, with 








f delivery that was proof of 

rm was the constant y 
nce t are | ularly s sed 
nance f ideal relationshy Mr 





zed the songs as a 





Devoll sang with unc 
Mr. Isham sang with spirit and 
Herald 


true interpreter xsthetic intelli- 
fost 


n 


gence 








gram, from its unconventionality, is worth recording. Mr 


rhe pr : 
Isham have excellent voices, and both have been 


Devoll and Mr 
trained in good schools, both enunciate remarkably well and both 


phrase intelligently In regard to their duets it must be said that 


they have carried their art to the pitch of virtuosity, the two voices 
Mrs 
Hale, in 


sounding as one Tippert’s work at the piano was most satis 


factory.—Philip Joston Transcript. 


interest, for Messrs. Devoll and Isham 


in this class of work that their 


unusual 


The 
ave been so long 


duets were of 


| ated together 


ssoc 
methods, expression and rhythm are unusually harmonious and sym 
pathetic, and illustrate artistically the 
Devoll 


songs have a 


beauties of these songs. Mr 
so much feeling that all his 
Mr. 


and his interpretations were most 


sings so intelligently and with 


musical value and invariably please his auditors, 


Isham has an excellent baritone 


Mrs 
skill 


Tippert played the accompaniments with commend- 


Globe 


efhcient. 


mendable Boston 


indus- 
They done 
much, they please and they Mrs. Tippert ac- 
companied with judicious and ready adaptability, using her strength 
and required.— 


Journal. 


Devoll’s and Isham’s singing showed intelligence, 


application, 


Messrs. 


trious generosity and faithfulness have 


have been approved. 


or her grace lightness in the singer's support as 


fJoston 


These excellent of classic and modern songs come to 


us each season, and their singing has a freshness and a stamp of 
Mrs. Tippert proved again her 
Boston Advertiser. 


purveyors 


remarkable 


artistic warmth that is 
artistic worth as a supporting artist. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


FRANCIS MACMILLEN. 


HE young American violinist Francis 


Macmillen has 


recently made a_ sensationally successful début in 
London. Herewith are extracts from the press notices 
of his orchestral concert at St. Jar Hall on November 


























6, and his first recital at the s ( al n November 24 
Francis M ‘ A I ‘ nee here t 
junctior e O ’s H eg r 
f Her W at St. James H ‘ ng ke a 
modern v Ss, a master of nic But r 
we are gre taker r f r fe 
lor Ww A great te cal « r re than it 
mean. He w a | f César J e of e most | " 
fr n te s; but g t more of the 
terpretative f M. Ys I g t aster lf 
motion of | Concert E seeme 1 ‘ linary, he played 
rk, as he jf ed Paga n D and ¢ ark in An t 
\ ag 1 deal more thar r te cal eleg r il, a ‘ 
ears to be s er g, we preter hink that he is endea 
oring to give utterance to the best that is in r n stic 
not merely a tec ‘ His e is quite beautif in 
roundr and fulness of quality nd a zg er € mpression 
created w re an us y favor e The es, November 9 
When we are a n the re and ye “ ‘ be able t ‘ 
the ng generation w ré niscence e extraordinary v n 
sts W rushe nto fam the beg g e ce ry Kubelik 
Kocian, Hege Kre , Marie H D I 
wonderf aS ar Fr M en, W r s first appearance 
1 Londor st night. He chose prog Bach’s Con 
certo in E major, G k’s Conce i A r, an Adag f 
Ric a P glia « Ce I Pag 
( rt n D major. Cé ] nis a ist of the a erely 
ASS < r nt, pre | i M Ma en, 
ther i has a te en 1 r s aster s inf 
ence as been to the g 1; for r i t any eak 
1€s5s is, 1 fancy, t ef c ea 
Ihe technic is wondet: " zing ‘ t r t 
ent, is sweet and s e€ young ar s 
power of ¢ abile j ng ry a I er one r tw 
passages of d tfu n, f r e Ww e Mr. Macmille 
gave fs of possessing e ¢ I t t 
eq nt, the v nist € I ind te perament of st 
wl cannot be claimed for r g sts Ww have re 
e Lond re ) Ne N 
vember , 





the chief cte c of Fritz K er, an 
ects M Mact en in a smaller degree r that 
The Adag $ OF f r str i y b 
ever pe ed y the gr ma r ! r ar 
ts poe c n t imspuire r a 
But Mr. M en can | r me s be « ed ur 
gor r € his inter} t f te ler ex pt 
ssession of deep feeling Carl Goldmark’s Concert 
kes greater 








it was 





r 


i in er ré 
excelle 

eautif pieces 
nter t. i 
der that « 
mani d 


mself to have acquired a brilliant te c, and with the 
lence due to more far rity with S$ surroundings 
A 4 streng 1 flue y { ex I 

m t I e in the front rank c r ary v 














a e the severer test, since Fra s Ma « ‘ 
ect of s notice, has a my t His 1 
esterd afternoor nd drew a fi yt 

range of his inst ‘ Reade may 4 

M € le his London dé on the ¢ ! 
con W he es of Queen's H I 
fewer than three concert ( menting upon that 
we described the young artist as an a plished 
technic being remarkably strong, but, on the 
cated a certain lack of feeling. Probably the defect 
natural anxiety of a débutante; the probability beir 
by the fact that yesterday, when 1 es rf s 
himself, no lack of fee pe | s s 

1, at times a to passior e utterance 




















minor, but, all, perhaps, in a supe ( na by Vit 
Macmillen does well not to over . e ¢ pos ns fo $ 
strument which so bri esented It art im the seve 
teenth century. Those ng to the finest violin c 1s th 
world has ever known, and they are as full of vitality today a 
when they came fresh to men’s ears. The Ciac a is a spl 
example, full of fire and feeling, and almost dramatic tens 
No wonder, then, that it moved the American artist t score 
genuine triumph, and the audience to rewar with perfervic 
ipplause. Beyond this it was not possible to g it Mr. Mac 
millen played everything well—with beauty of tone, a y 
intonation and phrasing worthy of being described as 1 
His rendering of a solo, “The Vision of an Ideal,” from Erne 
Blake’s symphony “Alastor’—a very good piece xy the way 
serves special mention, as it was accompanied by the « se 
rhe Daily Telegraph, November 25, 1903 


It often happens that a violinist who has made a 


sion at an orchestra 


wards heard at a recital with piano accompaniment 
provides an exciting atmosphere, whereas the piano 


HEINK 





great mpre 


concert proves disappointing when he is afte 


The 


este 
> ” 
SPE 


MALEK’S 





H’ 
follow 


The Gebhard Piano 
INRICH GEBHARD gave a 
3 in Steinert Hall t 


the first time 
in concert, w 
Some of t} 
| { 
' 


met 
W 


Miller 


l 


Mr. an 


ney, 


Mr. an 


ing, 


Leonz 


Orchard 


Mr. Thib: 


wit 
ward 
irtis 
ve 
a 4 







at 





a spiend 


Piano 
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Cuaicaco, Il, 


R 


kali, D 


Musicale. 
ARC A. BLI 


For dates and lowest terms of this eminent 
artist’s and gifted entertainer’ 
amusing and (in the art of interpretation) 
most instructive Song and 
Recital, ‘‘ Life’s Humor and 
in Music and Song,” address directly 

F. W. TUCKER, care Chicago Conservatory, Auditorium. 


s fascinating, 


Lecture 


Pathos told 


CHICAGO 


HIT. 


Recital in Boston. 


De 
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Cincinnati, December 5, 1903. 


WO things were striking at the first Symphony 


concert of the season yesterday afternoon in 





Music Hall—the improved condition and fine 
fettle of the orchestra and the large attendance 
of music students. A few seasons ago the 
gallery reserved for students was practically 


empty; yesterday it was packed. It goes to show that 
the Symphony concerts are furnishing an atmosphere 
which is being appreciated by the student element. It 

indispensable to healthy musical life in the progress 





of a student as oxygen is to the sustenance of the body, 


and the Orchestra Association is at last realizing to some 
‘ nt the public benefaction which it has been instru- 
mi in producing. It is sometimes the force of habit 
to begin the season of Symphony concerts by comment- 
ng upon the improved condition of the orchestra. With 
the Cincinnati Syrhphony Orchestra the situation is real. 
Ihe strings have been improved and strengthened, con 


spicuously by two first ’cellos, the leader being a distin- 
| done considerable concertizing 
the brass—the 


1 } ¢ 1 } 
1¢q soioist, Who Nas 


The real need for improvement was in 


trump¢ and trombones—and this has been so genuinely 
supplied that the amassed tone of those divisions, to- 
gether with the horns, is one of power and beauty, as 
was evinced in the first and last movements of the Schu- 
mann Symphony, the Liszt Symphonic Poem and the 
“Meistersinger” Overture superabundantly. The pains 
taking training of Mr. Van der Stucken, with his inde- 
tigabl eal, added to unceasing love for his work, 
ve imply rewarded in yesterday’s exploitation of the 
‘ esti His conception of the symphony was sturdy 
ind lofty, well grooved into the intentions of the com- 
pose The short, throbbing pulsations of the trio in the 
rd movement seemed to be quickened into life under a 
ster’s influence, and the strangely modulated chords 
in the finale, with their startling surprises, were pliant to 
e same authority, leading with Titanic strength, char- 
teristic of Schumann, to an imposing climax at the 
lose Ihe elasticity of the orchestra in all its divisions 
W n the strongest evidence—they played together with 
inanimity of purpose and con amore. This blending to- 
gether of action and purpose reached even a better illus- 
tr yn in the Symphonic Poem and the Overture. It 
Wi delight to listen to the intricate unraveling of Wag- 
ner’s themes in “Die Meistersinger,” and when they were 
played together by different divisions to note their devel- 
pment, each one distinct from the other, yet by some ir- 
tible force leading to an overwhelming natural cli- 
ix rhe coloring by the orchestra in this reading was 
irvelously done and the plastic response of the entire 
Mr. Van der Stucken’s reading was never in 
ibt he Liszt “Les Preludes” were given with an 
wering vitality and inspiration. None the less 
d and vitalizing was the playing of the orchestra 
e \ Ce er and Rondo Capriccioso of Saint- 
Saér Saure stained himself as one of the world’s 
sts, of the type and French school which 
he represents, easily the master among his peers. The 
g ss Wl which he plays the most rapid passages, 
’ y faultless purity and brilliancy of his runs, 
ess and simplicity of his style in the intricacies 
lifficulties, the ease and repose of his manner, 
vove all, his musicianly control, are qualities it 
uld be difficult to find in others to so eminent a de- 
In the Dvorak Concerto one did not mind that his 
1 vas not of the boldest and the most virile; it was 
enough to feel that it was touched with poetic delicacy 
rated with passionate temperament. He gave the 
» Saens Capricci sO an authoritative interpretation, 
nd tor an encore exploited his virtuosic skill in a Caprice 
y Pagani The Symphony management desires to em 
p the fact that those who have season tickets for 
noon concerts cannot use them for the evening, 
4 vice versa, this year being the first time this rule has 


The Manuscript Music Society 


of PHILADELPHIA 


invites composers in America to compete for representation on the 
program of a Special Public Concert of Chamber Music to be given 
in February, 1904. A simular orchestral concert is projected for 
May, 1904 

Ail manuscripts (as well as inquiries) to be addressed by /anuary 
15, 1904, tO 

PHILIP H. GOEPP, Secretary, 
1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Applicants for regular membership in the Society, involving the 
right to performance of comp sit ons at private or public meetings 
w.ll please send MS to the Secretary, under a nom de plume, with 
a separate envelope containing the composer's address. 











been made and enforced. The Symphony program will 
be repeated in Music Hall tonight. 
Ss << 
The first concert of the Orpheus Club on Thursday 
evening, December 3, in the Auditorium, in which the 
club was assisted by David Bispham, baritone, presented 
the following program: 
PART FIRS! 
..Attenhofer 


The Storm....... 


Nasce al Bosco, from Ezio... mm . Handel 
We Rae WUE the Teas Alec ocicicccccvscccecsesccese ..Arne 
evening thy the Bae. ..5..ccccccccccvcss ...Leu 


The Beleaguered... Sullivan 
The Monk.. 


vines Meyerbeer 
Chorus of Soldiers’ and Students’ Song. 


Berlioz 


PART SECOND 

Neapolitan air, Christmas Carol of the Pifferari.. . 

EG oct andi ccoinaaderssweecetenveeeseal Stevenson 
O That We Two Were Maying.................... Gounod 
SEOUIIOD ..5cedu.cd- cue ceduaw ascedunsepebediarec deat .. Wetzler 
Auf Wiedersehen.......... Bendix 
Pivate’s SomG:....<0<es mia Gilbert 
Which Do I Love the Best? Juettner 
My Lady Chlo’.... Clough-Leighter 


Protheroe 
The hall was 
and culture of 


The Nun of Nidaros... ‘ ; 

The singing of the club was a revelation. 
filled to its capacity witht the musical élite 
the city. Edwin W. Glover, who for the past two seasons 
has trained and directed was determined 
lift its standard to a high artistic level, and the results of 
his efforts proved that he had succeeded eyen beyond ex- 
The chorus this season is composed of some 
It 


a male chorus of that size better 


the chorus, to 


pectations. 
sixty-five voices—thirty tenors and thirty-five bassos 
would be difficult to find 
balanced, of more homogeneous texture and more uniform 
command of musical quality. The pliancy and elasticity 
with which the numbers were sung compel admiration 
To begin with the first number—Attenhofer’s “The 
Storm”—it was given with emotional intensity and a vigor- 
ous, incisive expression, characteristic of and true to the 
In the final stanza the basses asserted themselves 


In Leu’s “Evening by the Sea,” 


subject. 
to a fine nobility of tone. 
the tonal beauty of the tenors was in evidence and the 
character of the interpretation was calm, in keeping with 
the subject and presenting well executed crescendos. Sulli 
van’s “The Beleaguered”’ was sung with martial spirit and 
The “Chorus of Soldiers” 
and ‘Students’ Song” of Faust” 
seemed still a novelty, it was so freshly and energetically 
A real poetic study was offered in the “Christmas 
Here the uniform texture 


dramatically executed contrasts. 
from “The Damnation 
sung. 
Carol” after a Neapolitan air. 
and pliability of the chorus appeared to best advantage 
There was a humorous and fantastic relief in the “Mon- 
golian Idyl,” which followed, and which on account of its 
piquancy had to be given da The negro 
song, of Clough-Leighter, was thoroughly original in its 
minor melody of old plantation days and sung with thor- 
ough apppreciation of its quaintness. In the “Nun 
Nidaros” the club presented a familiar number in thor- 
oughly studied and matured style. 

se < 


Dexter Sails for England on December 


capo. love 


of 


Mrs. Emma R. 
26, in order to re-establish her health by the rest and change 
a sojourn abroad will afford. Mrs. Dexter has been com- 
pelled to refuse many pupils this season, but reconsidered 
her determination to earlier, because of a number 
of her class who show special promise. It is hoped that 
Mrs. Dexter will return in the spring much improved and 
fitted to resume her duties at the College of Music. 


<< 

Since Signor Lino Mattioli has been identified with the 
College of Music as teacher of voice and violoncello the 
eminence gained by many of his students on the operatic 
and concert stage is the best evidence of his splendid train- 
ing. Many of his vocal students are today among the fore- 
most singers in America, and he is particularly sanguine 
in expressing enthusiasm of his class at the College of 
Music this year. Although Signor Mattioli is now giving 
ninety lessons per week, he confidently expects to appear as 
a ‘cellist in one of the series of faculty concerts during the 


leave 


=e 


~ 


current season 


JULIAN WALKER 


BASSO. 


The fourth of the series of lectures on the “History of 
Music” will be given at the college on next Wednesday at 
1:30 p. m. by Mr The subject will be “The 
Beginning of Polyphonic Music.” 

eS & 


The College Chorus and Orchestra will give their first 


Gantvoort. 


concert of the season on the 22d of this month, under the 
direction of Jose Marien and Brahm van den Berg, both of 
whom are working assiduously in preparing their forces for 


the usually successful performance. The chorus is now 
studying “Holy Christmas Night,’ E. Lassen; “The 
Nymphs of the Wood,” Delibes, and “May Bells,” by Bar- 


giel. The orchestra is rehearsing Schubert’s (Unfinished) 
Symphony in B minor; “Au Bord de la Mer,” Emile Dunk- 
ler, and Massenet’s “Menuet de Manon.” 

= 
Although Signor Albino Gorno, dean of the 


College of 
Music, is much engrossed with the many students under his 
tutelage, he nevertheless manages to find time for composi 
tion. latest for 
voices, which in all probability will be heard in the near fu 
ture. The shortest of the three is decidedly humorous in 
character, and is built on the following versified witticism 


His are three choruses male or female 


of the poet, Thomas Moore: 


Come, come!” said Tom’s father, “at your time of life, 
longer excuse for thus p 


boy. of 


“There's no 





It is time you should think, aking a 


“Why, so it is, father—whose wife shall I ta 


< 


Signor Romeo Gorno and Dr 





Ps 
= 


N. J. Elsenheimer, pian 
ists, will appear in the fifth College of Music faculty re- 
cital on Tuesday evening, December 8, in the new Odeon 
A program of interest and educational value to the mu 
sician will be given, and it will be the first time that Sig 
Albino (for 


will be given, as arranged by him, for two pianos 


nor Gorno’s Burlesca piano and orchestra) 


Following is the program: 


Toccata in C minor Bach 
(Arranged for :wo pianos t A 10 Gorno.) 
Senata in D major Mozart 
Allegro con spirit Andante Allegro n 
Andante and Variation , Schumann 
At the Spring... . — ‘ Lisz 
(Arranged for two pianos by A 10 G 
Variations on a Beethoven Theme Saint-Saéns 
Burlesca (for piano and orchestra) . A. Gorno 
(Arranged for two pianos by the composer.) 
J € 
Much interest attaches to the American début of Douglas 
Boxall, the English pianist, on Monday evening, December 
7, at the Cincinnati Conservatory Concert Hall. His pro 
gram will be as follows: 
Prelude and Fugue (five parts), B flat min (We le i 
Clavichord, Part I) . 5. B 
Sonata, 4; major, op. 78 > 
Molto Moderato e Cantabile Andante. Menue Alleg 
Moderato. Allegrett 
Prélude, Chorale et Fugu I 
Meine Freuden I 
Madchens Wunsch I 
Sposalizio I 
Au Bord d’Une Source I 
Ballade, D flat major Liszt 
J <s 


Douglas Boxall, concert pianist and teacher, is a native 
of London. He received his education at Dulwich College, 
London, and music being included in the curriculum his 
extraordinary natural gifts for that art were quickly recog 


nized. As early as the age of twelve he appeared in pub 
lic before the teachers and students of the college, and 
was the recipient of all the musical prizes offered 

In 1894 he became a pupil of Francesco Berger at the 
Guildhall School of Music, London, and upon the advice 
of the late Sir Joseph Barnby decided to adopt music as 
a profession. He speedily became known as one of the 


most talented students of the school, and the brilliant suc 
cess in the winning of academic prizes which signalized his 
boyhood days at Dulwich continued unabated and again he 
carried off all the honors, including the gold medal and 
the Brinsmead prize for piano playing, which is offered 
but once in four years. 

In 1898 his further musical development was intrusted 
to the late Emil Bach, a favorite pupil of Liszt, who had 


ADDRESS: 
150 W. 94th St.. New York. 
y | Management HENRY WOLFSOHN. 
(31 E. 17th St., NEW YORK. 
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been appointed to a professorship at the school, and who 
took an extraordinary interest in young Boxall. 
of his studies at the Guildhall 


Belgium, France 


Upon the completion 
School in 1898 he concertized in 
England. At the end of 
himself under the tuition of the renowned Leschetizky, of 


and 
this tour he decided to place 
Vienna, who, having heard Mr. Boxall play with orchestra 
at Ostende, had been impressed with his ability, and be- 
came personallly future rhe 
young pianist studied for four years with Leschetizky, then 
the Berlin, 


interested in his career. 


made his reappearance upon concert stage in 


success was immediate and pronounced. 


3oxall by public and press 


where his 
Ihe reception accorded Mr 


indicated that his concert career was assured, and he was 


arranging to enter upon a Continental tour when Miss 
Clara Baur secured his services as a member of the faculty 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
J €e 
He \. Ditzel, pia of Dayton, Ohio, has arranged 
of four recitals to be given in the Woman’s Chr 
1 A ‘ n Auditorium Che first of these, on Tue 
1 following program 





Weber 
Mr. Ditze 


Eleanor Schenk 


musical 





itzel’s 


the 





n 


ven 









Main Street Lutheran Chur The critic of the Dayton 


quartet 


I il ce n available chorus it was 

r ‘ et, and w eautifully presented. As a 
mu mposition it is a work of a high order, and 
the mt n keeping with the sacredness of the text 
followed by a 





d by a duet for soprano 


' 
conclusion by a 
In the 

unaccompanied 


1 } 
r etiectively introduced wil ch add 


lattes 





to the 


much 


accompaniment 1s in 


pt e throughout, and the composition as a whol 
y of much praise, and great credit to the ability 
the young mposer It w well given by the quartet 





more effective 1 








by solo quartet 


ISIDORE BRAGGIOTTI. 


Oe 


SIDORE BRAGGIOTTI has opened his musical 
season in Florence, Italy, in the instruction of 
placing, 


voice 


the 


particularly, 


method of 


singing and, more 


founded on bel canto. 


the Italian 


In the posing of the voice he gives special atten- 

tion to diction and, as far as possible, to remedy- 
ing the evils from which so many amateur and profes 
sional singers suffer, such as carrying chest tones too high, 


blasting, inattention to medium and forcing of 


nasal quality 


































devoting a 


HoMAN 


the College of Music, is 


J. A 


mposition 


Manuscript Society Musical Evening. 


HE second musical evening of the Manuscript Society 
takes place next Monday, December 14, at 8:30 


o'clock Siegel-Coopet Auditorium, Sixth avenue and 
Eighteenth street, entrance Eighteenth street 
There will be a short musical program, as follows: 
Sonat Pp o and violin E. R. Kroeger (St. I s) 
Gustav Becker and Mi Becker 
Ouartet for four violins eS < Muller (New York) 
Frank Ot ann, TI I y, Robert Toedt, Eric Hauser 
Songs for ba C. E. Le Massena (Glen Ridge, N. J.) 
Frank Eaton 
Songs for soprar Hermann Spielter (New York) 
Mrs. Elise Erdtmann 
Quartet for four violin Muller 


Rein! was engaged by the director of the City 
to sing the of Briinnhilde in 


Josephine 


Theatre, of Bremen, role 


“Siegfried.” 


gardless of consequences Mr. Braggiott ha i dy been 
fortunate enough to count among his pupils Maestro Grog 
the eminent Italian composer, and uteul 
sionals from the State of New Y Massachusett 
Texas, Ohio and Virginia 

Mrs Isidore Bragg otti, who 1 the ghter f the cele 
brated American composer Sebastian B. Scl nger, and 
one of Madame Marchesi’s best and 1 t prominent pupil 
assists Mr. Braggiotti in g ng special instructior n the 
rendering of Schumann, Schubert, Franz, Bra &c. She 
is the possessor of a beautiful mezzo soprar ‘ 
achieved great success in England, France, Get ny 




















IsiporkE BRAGGIOTI 
the voice. Mr. Braggiotti is especially well fitted for his Italy, especially in her exquisite rendering e above 
work, being a singer himself, as well as a thorough musi- named masters 
cian, and having studied under all the best teachers of his Mr. Braggiotti has a very large 1 I I i 
time, beginning with the famous tenor Brignoli. Of Ital- where his pupils get accustomed t nging in large place 


American parentage, born and educated in Paris 
the 


ian and 


he is thus thoroughly conversant with diction and 


style and interpretation of these three languages 


of voice placing is nowadays very defi 
well h 
ell as wno 


illustrated by 


rhe knowledge 
singers 


the 


cient among many teachers, as 


proclaim themselves teachers, as is Ger 
man, American and other schools of singing; and yet this 
In giving his utmost 
the 


is of first and foremost importance 


care and thought to each individual voice and pecu 


Mr 
with his pupils to have every tone of each register in its 
right and natural position before even attempting the sing 
Che individual peculiarity of 


liarities thereof, Braggiotti has made it a specialty 


ing of the simplest ballad 
each must be studied by the teacher, and no one 


special method can be applied to each and every one, re 


voice 





For Composers 


HE Manuscript Music Society f Pl delp ; 
sentation on the program « pe pul ‘ P 
chamber music.” to be given it ebruary. 1004 

chestral concert projected r May 904 A 
script (as ] , 


15, 1904, to Philip H. Goepp. secretary, 1520 


treet, Philadelphia, Pa. Applicants for regular mem! 
ship in the society, inve ng t right to performance 
“ompositions at private r pul meeting Ww p 
send MS te the secretat 

i separate envelope containing tive omp eT idare 





ESTELLE 





For terms and dates address 
P M. HAMMOND, 
619 St. James Building, 
New York City. 


Coloratura Soprano 


WITH 


CONRIED METROPOLITAN 
OPERA COMPANY 
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GRAND HOTEL, q 
BOULEVARD DES CAPUCINES, PARIS, 
November 26, 1903. \ 
AINTE CECILIA, the patron saint of musicians, 
remembered yesterday in -various ways by 
The day was 
con- 


was 
Paris musicians and the public. 
celebrated in church, at the theatres, in 
cert and by society at home. 

In the morning, at the Church of Saint 
, the Association des Artistes Musiciens, according 


Day by the exe- 





commemorated Saint Cecilia’s 
Solemn Mass in E, by Albert Rénaud, under 
of Paul Taffenel. At the Offertory J. S. 


he direction 





Bach’s Adagio for two violins was heard, Edouard Nadaud 
ind Alfred Brun being the executants. Henri Dallier was 
the organist. 

<= <& 

\ special performance of Mozart’s “Don Juan” was 
given in the afternoon at the Nouveau Théatre with the 
following cast: 

Anna Mile. Félia Litvinne 
lvira ..Mlle. Mastio 
ieee Mile. De Nuovina 
ee Fee pee as ...M. Fugére 
ivilo ; ....+..M, Galland 

M. Delvoye 
andeur M. Huberdeau 
“eee Victor Maurel 

Orchestra and chorus were from the Opéra Comique; 
M. Cuignache presided at the clavecin, and the entire per- 
formance was conducted by M. Henri Busser. “his 
matinee, lasting from 2 o'clock until 6—all of four hours 


and more, owing to the interminable intermissions—was 


performance ‘de gala” given by “L’Oeuvre 
Irente Ans de Théatre.”” The performance 
round good one, Mme. Félia Litvinne with M. 














Fugére and Victor Maurel coming in for most of the 
glory. Mlle. Litvinne, who is always a conscientious art 
in good voice and form yesterday as Donna 
\nr M. Maurel, always a great actor, assumed his pret 
picturesque attitudes as Don Juan, and sang his 
M. Fugére, as Leporello, succeeded hugely in enter- 
ng the audience with action, gesture and voice. Mlle. 
Ivira, and Mlle. De Nuovina, Zerlina, 
in pleasing the vast and most fashion- 
é -rowded the Nouveau Théatre, as did 
gentlemen in their respective roles. 
M. He Biisser, with the well trained Opéra Comique 
Orchestra at his command, was an excellent leader and 
ntious accompanist throughout the work, while M. 
Cuig it the clavecin, was precise and most satisfac- 
his recitative accompaniment, as well as in his 
g of the serenade ll of which proved a most re 
g feature and relief from the ordinary manner of 
! g these part Programs were sold for this 
the rming actresses, Mlle. Mathilde 
S five of her gentilles camarades de l’Opéra, Mlles 
Schwit Coudert, Boos, Vinchelin and Demaulde. 
Paris was gathered at this “Don Juan” perform 
\ W g é artistically, fashionably 
t ly 
<Z & 
the Salle 1 teu neert wa given for 
fit of % i n American pianist whose 
‘ vithheld—at which the following artists appeared: 
I } N pran ind M. Rousselliére, tenor, 
e Grand Ope M. Dudley Marcus, singer; 
, Weil! nist: M. Daniel Herrmann, vio 
Mlle Eugeét Sturmfels, accompanist 
I g is the prog 
S V o (arieg 
M We i M. Her an 
iH Massenet 
\ M 1 
Et e1 . Chopin 
fa mineut .Chopin 
S Chopin 
M \ 
\ Delibes 
Mile. Nor 
. Lully 


Schubert 














a GS Ty Te Be Fein nok dic kdin cies ctstinideatodadosws Berlioz 

Calinerie -Léon Moreau 

WD cic ccc chains denesaedesbassevapene sesidediessenie Liszt 

Etude en forme de Valse............. aint-Saéns 

Tae tt “i ciancidvaececadindindennseds i eacdiaaniediicces Wagner 
Mile. Noria. 

The above concert was under the patronage of Mrs 


John K.. Gowdy, Mrs. John J. Hoff, Mrs. Charles F. 
Greene, Mrs. Edward Thurber, Mrs. Charles Whiting, 
Mrs. Isaac Van Winkle, Mrs. Sylvester Beach and Mrs. 
Ira Remsen. 

S €& 


Madame Heglon’s rentrée at the Opéra on Friday 
night last as Dalila (“Samson and Dalila’) was greeted 
with much applause. 


Se = 


These ‘“rentrée” by the never 
cease in Paris, judging from the manner artists are con 
M 


his 


announcements, way, 

tinually advertised as re-entering certain theatres. 
Alvarez, the tenor, for making 
“rentrée” at the Opéra in the role of Othello every time 


instance, has been 
he has sung that part since his return to the city several 
weeks ago. Now that Mlle. Aino Ackté returned 
from Dresden, she is announced to make “rentrée” 
at the Opéra in the part of Marguerite Elsa 
How often the artist will be rentréeing in these assumed 
characters it would be difficult, perhaps, to predict. So, 
too, the announcement of a singer’s “début” not 
necessarily mean that he or she is a novice or making a 
first appearance upon the stage, but simply that the singer 
will assume a particular part or role for the first time. 
Thus a singer at the Paris Opéra or Opéra Comique 
may be billed as a “débutante” in a certain opera and at 


has 
her 
and 


as 


does 


the same time be an experienced artist 


st & 

Among first performances announced this week at the 
theatres are: Wednesday, at the Théatre Antoine, “La 
Paix chez soi,” a one act comedy by M. Courteline (dress 
rehearsal Tuesday afternoon at 4); at the Athénée, “Le 
Prince Consort” (dress rehearsal ‘Tuesday evening); 
Thursday, at the Porte Saint Martin, “Gil Blas” (dress 


rehearsal Wednesday evening); Friday, at the Vaudeville, 


“Germinie Lacerteux” and “Des Coteaux du Ménoc” 
(dress rehearsals Friday afternoon); Saturday, at the 
Odéon, “L’Absent” (dress rehearsal Friday afternoon) 
The more managers talk of suppressing these dress 


rehearsals the better they seem to thrive. A ago 
the répétition générale was solemnly abolished, and yet 


It 


may now be assumed, however, that this matter of dress 


year 
ever since it has flourished with increased brilliancy 
rehearsal has been satisfactorily solved after the method 


Paris axiom: “Plus ¢a 
The system in Paris 


summed up in the well known 


change, plus c’est la méme chose.” 
has undoubtedly been found to be the best all round for 
critics, composers, authors and the public. 
his than dress rehearsals 
have marked the reopening of the season. At the répéti- 
tions générales of “La Tosca” at the Opéra Comique, 
of “Antoinette Sabrier” at the Vaudeville, of ‘““Herodiade” 


at the Gaité, or of ““L’Adversaire” at 


managers, 


year more ever sensational 


and “La Flamenca” 





KELLEY 
TENOR. 


In America Nov., 1903-=May, 1904. 


Sole Direction : LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


the Renaissance, people ran delightedly about in corri- 
dors and during which were considered 
rather too short than otherwise, recognizing all the old 
faces and brushing up against all their friends, and thus 
everyone concluded with satisfaction that the Tout-Paris 


foyers waits, 


was certainly back again in town. There are but two or 


three forthcoming dress rehearsals now wanting to set 


the winter season going at full swing. Of these M. Sar- 
dou’s “La Sorciére” is announced at the Théatre Sarah 
Bernhardt. 

At the Opéra Municipal de la Gaité (conducted by 


the brothers Isola) “La Juive,” in five acts, by Scribe and 
Halévy, was given last Saturday night, with the following 
cast: Mme. Félia Litvinne, Rachel; M. Dus, Eléazor: 


Mile. Louise Blot, Eudoxie; M. Vinche, the Cardinal: M 


Cazeneuve, Leopold; M. Weber, Ruggiéro: M. Rudolf, 
Albert, and M. Alexandre Luigini, conductor 
eS €& 

Repertories at the four Government theatres for the 
week are: Grand Opéra, Monday, “Othello”; Wednes- 
day, “Faust”; Friday, “Othello”; Saturday, “Lohengrin.” 

Opéra Comique, Monday, “Muguette” Tuesday, 
“Louise”; Wednesday, “La Vie de Bohéme” (Puccini) 
Thursday, “Werther,” with Van Dyke in the title role; 
Friday, “Pelléas et Mélisande”; Saturday, ‘La Tosca.” 

Comédoe Frangaise, Monday, “Le Filibustier’ and 


“Blanchette”; Tuesday, “L’Enigme” and “Le Marquis de 
Wednesday, \ffaires Affaires”; 


Thursday (matinee), “Corneille et Lulli” and “Jean Marie 


Priola”; “Les sont les 


le Joueur” (evening), “L’Irresolu”; Friday, “L’Enigme” 
and “Le Marquis de Priola’; Saturday, “L’Autre 
Danger.” 

At the Odeon, Monday, “Polyeucte,” “George Dandin”; 


Tuesday and Thursday, “Derniéres de l’Héritiér,” “L’Idiot,”’ 


“Poste Restante’; Wednesday, “L’Arlésienne” (with 
3izet’s music); Friday, “Mithridate,” “les Folies Amour 
euses”; Saturday, first representation of “L’Absent’’; Sat 


urday afternoon, talk by M. A. Dorchain, “Les Poétes du 
Fantastique of These theatre s, except the Grand (¢ pe ra. 
begin or end the week with matinee and evening per 


formances on Sundays, which are always crowded 


Of the last named play it is reported that Mr Frol 
man, the American manager, had acquired (or would 
acquire) the sole rights for the United States, and that 
M. Strakosch had secured the rights for Scandinavia 

= & 

Concert programs for Sunday afternoon next, Nov 
ber 29, follow below: 

At the Chatelet Théatre, M. Edouard Colonne, dire: 
tor, Symphonie Fantastique (Berlioz): I, Réveries, Pa 
sions; II, Un bal; III, Scéne aux champs; IV, Marche 
au supplice; V, Songe d'une nuit du sabbat; “Beatrice et 
Bénédict,” (Berlioz): Héro, Mile. Jeanne Leclerc; Ur 
sule, Mlle. Alice Deville; Théme et Variations (B 
Caetani), in style of a fugue (first performance); Con 
certo in D, for violin (Beethover M. Arrigo Serato 
soloist; “Rédemption,” morceau. symphonique (César 
Franck). 

Lamoureux concert at the Nouveau Théatre, M. Cami 
Chevillard ditector: 

Symphonie, ‘“Jupiter,”” C major (Mozart)—(a) Allegro 
Vivace, (b) Andante Cantabile, (c) Menuetto, (d) Molt 
Allegro; “Eté,” poeme pour chant et orchestre (A 
Coquard), first hearing, Mile. Suzanne Cesbron; ‘“Sadko 
tableau musical (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Concerto en La 
mineur (Grieg), M. Arthur de Greef, soloist; “Le Venus 


berg” (Wagner); “Air d’Alceste,” third act (Gluck), Mlle 

Cesbron; overture, ‘“Euryanthe” (Weber). 
Le-Rey concert at Théatre Victor Hugo 

direction of M. Pierre Carolus-Duran: 
Overture, “Tannhauser” (Wagner); “Soleil couchant,” 


the under 


tableau symphonique (Angelin Biancheri)—(a) ‘Pensées 
d’automne” (Massenet), (b) “Nuit de Mai” (Goring 
Thomas), Margaret Eden (piano); “Prélude du Déluge” 


(Saint-Saéns); violin solo, M. Houfflack; “Dans les 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
steppes de |’Asie centrale” (A. Borodine)—(a) “Polyeuc- tractive apartment, where several of her pupils were heard can an operatic director do? The cahier des charges 
te,” cantiléne (Gounod), (b) “Réverie” (Saint-Saéns); M. in song with credit to themselves and their preceptress. the ris lls for ten new il acts every year 
Pecquery, ‘Le Songe d'une nuit d’été,” nocturne (Men- The rooms were more than comfortably filled with a com one at wi t expe t 
dessohn); solo, Mr. Catel, “Marche de Lohengrin” (Wag- pany of good looking young ladies eager to hear their the present director—M. Gailhar sses he s 
ner) friends sing. At the conclusion of the vocal selections a_ the best of the wor mitt t ! vhor 
J € little mandoliniste, Mlle. Cousin, a girl of ten, was intré to go for better ones? O 
Conservatoire National de Musique concert, directed by duced, whose artistic playing instantly won the admiration have a just grievance, it t ties | uced 
M. Georges Marty and given November 22 and 29: of every one present. The pianist, too, who accompanied latterly at the Opéra | leficic 
Symphonie en Ut mineur (No. 5, C minor), Beethoven; the child in her s was very musica musical value Take, for it nee, t ng, ¢ rate 
“Rédemption,” poéme symphonique in two parts, by Appended is a sketch of the progra yallet “Bacchus,” by Du é 
Edouard Blau; music by César Franck Finale from Sonata in C minor, piano and v t Beet en to mount, and disapp ec a lew p 
L’Archange: Mile. Louise Grandjean, of the Opéra; Le Cantabile, for violin D’Odement formance And the opera R | \ t 
Récitant, M. Garry, of the Comédie Frangaise. Pur dicesti (old Italian, 1700) sont Barbares” and others whose na l 
F Pastorale . Bizet a an 
= <e Rerceuse (dedicated to Mme. Marie Roz Ime I mind made no impression and cant be g 
The Nouvelle Société Philharmonique de Paris (MM. Grand air de “La Reine de Saba Gounod season in which they are pros ( It eas) to 
E. Rey and L. de Morsier, directors) gave on Tuesday ~ + a m amour c'est dons Bemberg grumble at the continual recurrence of “Faust Afri- 
evening of this week an interesting concert at the Salle Bois épais tiie | caine Lohengrin” anc e Vv | A per 
des Agriculteurs, the periormers being M. Charles W. Air de Richard Coeur de Lior ( y t where sa 5 £4 1al 
Clark, vocalist, and the Quartet Pétri, of Dresden; MM. Air d'Hérodiade (Salomé) enet merit? Failing t yirth « etter and r Of 
Henri Pétri, Erdmann Warwas, Alfred Spitzner and Georg fons gg oa oy ' ys * has to fall back on the old 
Wille, with M. Fernand Riviére at the piano i eaarliapicerpeis es eet [here is also another dissatisfaction in regard to the pro 
Following is the program At the American Art Association clubrooms “Thanks P - a 4 : a ag ee . : f ’ ‘ 
~ “2 . O : Brahms giving” will be celebrated this evening with a dinner of sa = Avice a ; te ai a ve mt oat 
thr Bild (S ; Schube the old New England variety, comprising such substan horney een ager - : ‘ bility and 
. 1 (Sérés Schubert tial delicacies as oyster soup, sweet potatoes, turkey witl eee ae anete ee so ; ee 
l inguestioned zeal Of La r x W i Zz 
\ (M ‘ Schubert cranberry sauce, and pumpkin pic [he dinner is to be a Po * er greg ae ; 
immer Leiser wird (1 ‘ ee een, eee —_ “stag” affair, but members may invite a guest or two som, 25 eee : aa 
™ prahms ' able at the time e its fj ‘ 
Die Mair t (Nuit de Ma Brahms Devma-He — 
Meine I t grin (Mon amour est jeune Bra a ‘ 
M. ( ( k Nor was the one given about tw years ag t the Una 
eaereaees | iia elas PARIS NOTES. Petia Eel Reon agen stilig gone saggih oa 
I Quat Petr Paris, Rue MALevy z, N pr nce of people e Var ) Fe Lit ne. Mottl 
a pat “~ -—F claimant ~ eae Matters have not been going smoothly at the Opéra for & \ theatre such t Chat othe 
& , some time I do not mean so far as the p nces end Paris l t n me 
M. ¢ Clark concerned. Whatever the shortcomings of these may be and general appl 
Quatuor en Mi r feethoven artistically, they are always so carefully rehearsed that the given, with a troupe g ery 
Le Quatuor Pes representations go smoothly er The want ! th’s ’ 
Dresder irtet orgat ion ¢ sts of players mony I speak of exists between s rib and the t pe 7 5 
wl re ntious and thoroughly in earnest about management. The list of abonnés or subscribers at the w 
their wot lhey are good isicians, no doubt, more Paris Opéra is very large, and a vacancy is anxiously It said that Ma e Wag ¢ nage 
id n br nt i tyh heir first number, the awaited by many whose names are down for su when it é f the Ope t ‘ g 
Bra W Pp. 07, W attacked with vigor and pre- should occur, but who in the meantime have to be ¢ Ds 
n. In th ve Schubert Variations they left some- tent with whatever places are at liberty. 1 e subscriber stead of pleading LW 
ing to be desired, while the tremendous Beethoven Quar- therefore, constitute a great power, and at ti ike t t A had receive 
p. 127, tried the patience of many in the audience. jnfluence strongly felt. If a composer, a singer or a work , e in Par f é 
\ greater variety in dynamic effects, more play of light greatly displeases them, the abonnés band together and d nger possess ‘ x 
and shade, contrasts between dainty and forceful expres- yntil their grievance is remedied the unfortunate directot eagerly responded to ( 
sion, together with more elasticity of rhythmic movement, suffers many uncomfortable quarters of an hou: e€ now decided that Wagne give é 
would have enhanced the impression made by this capable subscribers at the Opéra, so far as I can learn from des- Opéra, although the date nat ) t at pl ‘ 
organization. For some reason the middle strings, A and yltory gossip, have now many grievances. They complain decided; also that the bs es tted to M 
D, of the first violin, wer ntinually getting out of tune, of the present mediocrity of the troup at the Académie Wagner. ‘This latter stip rtain a 
causing higher p nes on the second or A string tO Nationale de Musique; of the lack of merit in the original of discussion in art t 
und a shade lower and flat in comparison with tones of works produced there during the last few years; and other grievance to the Opera I 
the same pitch played in first position on the first or E similar instances of bad judgment and careless manage Gailhard, the director | thoug \ 
ng. Many instances could be cited to show that the ment are alleged against the director. The subsidy to the turned is r d ( é 
strings among themselves were not in perfect tune at all Paris Opéra is a very large one, 1,000,000 francs annually, the p1 gonis | y 
times which, however, may have been due to some change and the salary of the director a handsome or and in’ of the abonnés, Alvarez 1 very wt 
of temperature commercial parlance the subscribers do n k they 5 y distinguish i 
Mr. Clark is a manly singer, the possessor of an excel- have been for some time receiving value for their money on 1 from its interpreter: 
ent \ under perfect control, and on this occasion he So far as the first charge is concerned, viz e mediocrity Mlle. Gra t i 
was in splendid condition. (He looks, by the way, like a of the troups, it is largely truc The staff sen- n , Ont point | « y ( 
United Stat itor who can “talk” well, which he does gaged at the Opéra is certainly very large, e aré ean capable, « cient r 
iS a Sing His selec two groups of German jo celebrities, or rather no galaxy of celebrities, such as_ the director, 1 have no d | f 
songs, S ert-Brahms and Schumann, which he inter- yced to be heard there at no distant epoch. For instance, as established last vear, when Was S 
preted con amore and with deep understanding of their twenty years ago in the same house, as prominent mem- in reh ind Mile. Gra Ps f 
textual or poetic, as well as musical significance Mr. bers of the troupe, could be heard a Nilsson, a Gueymard, the par been offered { the 
‘ ‘ ntly made good and effective study of a Faure and a Belval the same night, and tor the next wl l elin ( tol 
chiat uro in his singing, and but for this variety of light opera artists of perhaps equal merit. But one has only to disposition. Besides there B y in the 
ind shade these same songs might have become the least jook at the singers forming the vocal staff of the different pany at the Opéra, and the h, ‘ even w 
monotonous—at least in tone coloring. His pronuncia- frct class lyric theatres all over the world to learn that her shortcomings sh superior tural ¢ 1 ex 
n of the German text was very distinct, and altogether the same level of mediocrity exists everywhere Ol peo- rience to Grandjean ine Clain f Van Dyck I Mi 
commendable—really better than of many German singers. ple who are intelligent and know their business—that is, Feélia Litvinne are strongly ad 1 ne of the 
he Schumann lied, “Des Husar Trara,” pleased the audi- are capable—there is an overwhelming plethora; but of arguments being that they ha title 1 
ence so well that Mr. Clark had to repeat it. All his exceptional ability, very few. A director is therefore gether and with much success rf 
inging was much applauded, and he may well feel satis- scarcely to be blamed for not giving better when he gives ones at the Opéra at present is very | esse 
fied with his success \s accon panist, M. Rivére was a the best that is to be had nanimity and pertection I ensemopit er requently icK 
close and sympathetic follower at the piano The same argument will apply to the lack of merit in ing in professional chorist« nd til the claims and 
= = the new works produced for some years at the Opéra. If grievances of the Monday, Wedn« 1 | y b 
Mme. Marie Roéze, the singing teacher, held a musical composers write operas totally lacking in originality and lers are satistac t | 





interest, and these are the only ones offered to him, what will not be an enviabl 





reception, or “at home” Monday afternoon last at her at- 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


% KEuropean Notes. ™* 





Professor Sacchetti, of the Conservatory of St. Peters- 
burg, celebrated November 6 the twenty-five years’ jubilee 
He is well known as a 
writer on music, and there is a prospect of his publishing 


of his activity in that institution. 


an important work on esthetics 


The Phalange Artistique, of Brussels, will celebrate its 
twenty-five years’ jubilee by instituting an international 
competition of instrumental music. The city contributes 


20,000 francs toward defraying expenses 


rhe violin virtuoso, Emil Baré, late concertmeister at the 
Royal Opera, has been appointed violin teacher at the 
Landesmusikakademie in Budapest 


h the Holland Quartet, will at the 
n Berlin: 
Richard 


Conrad Ansorge, wit 


end of 
Quintet, by C 
Metzd 


the season, produce the following works i 
mstantine Burgel: Quintet, by 


rff, and Quintet, by Max Reger 
Miss Adelaide Norwood, formerly of the Castle Square 


Opera Company, is in Berlin studying German diction in 


connection with Wagnerian opera. 


at its first 


The Gemengd Koor, of Deventer (Holland), 

neert this winter (November 16) gave Haans’ “Der 
Konigssohn” and Massenet’s “Eva.” In February it will 
perform “The Damnation of Faust,” by Berlioz. In the 


same town the Euterpe Society produced at its first con- 


rt Klughardt’s “Destruction of Jerusalem.” 


ce 


\t Metz the four act grand opera, “Antonius und Cleo- 
patra,” by F. E. Wittgenstein (Count Sayn-Wittgenstein), 
! its first performance with success. 


he tenth anniversary of the death of Tschaikowsky 


was celebrated at Moscow and St, Petersburg. At the lat- 
ter city a Tschaikowsky concert was held by the Musical 
Society, with Gabrilowitsch as the soloist. 


The symphony concerts of the Moscow Philharmonic So- 
are now under the direction of Willem Kes in place 


ciety 
of Siloti. The institution is organized under the manage- 
ment of the government, and Kes receives the title of 
State Councillor with the additional title of Excellency 
lhe new director opened with a brilliant performance of 
I'schaikowsky’s Fourth Symphony. Paula Szalit played 
the E minor Concert of Chopin with great success. 
Stuttgart A plan for the rebuilding of the Stuttgart 
Royal Opera has been submitted to the authorities by the 
irchitect Littmann, who designed the Prince Regent The- 
at Munich This plan contemplates the arrangement 
inder the same roof of an opera house and a theatre, with 
the business offices between them. 

e report that Professor Bohn’s Singing Society would 
be dissolved after its (Breslau) rooth concert because the 
pul took little interest in historical concerts is not ac- 

te. Professor Bohn writes that the society is entirely 

rted financially by its members, and that the concerts 
ire so crowded by non-members that there is rarely a 
acant seat. There are, he adds, purely persona! reasons 
(which he will hereafter state) why the 1ooth concert will 








The German Singing Society, of Brussels, lately gave a 
Volksliederabend with great success. The Brussels Opera 

ngaged in a new study of “The Meistersinger.” 

Berlin, Roy Opera House—Sunday, November 22, 
Orpheus and Eurydice Monday, 23, “Lohengrin”; 
Tuesday j Feuersnot” and “Rose von Schiraz’’; 
Ws d 5. “Magic Flute’; Thursday, 26, “The Bar 
ered Bride Friday, 27, “Samson et Dalila’; Saturday 
28, “Der Waffenschmied”; Saturday, 28, ‘Tannhauser”’ 
Monday 30 Fra Diavolo.” 

Berlin, Theater des Westens—Sunday, “L’Africaine”; 
| ay Rip, Rip luesday, “Rip, Rip’; Wednesday, 
LL Afs ne"; Thur “Gypsy Baron”; Friday, “Rot 
| Saturday L.’Africaine”’; Saturday, “Beggar 
Student” and “Undine 

Madame Ackté took leave of the Dresden Opera by 
nging the ro Marguerite in the French language 
Her performance was vocally and dramatically perfect 

lassenet’s opera “Manon,” after many delays, wa 
fir announced to be given at the Berlin Royal Opera 
House December 1. 


The Royal Court Theatre, of Dresden, has accepted the 
“Electra” of Hugo von Hofmannsthal. 
his in 


Felix Kraus will offer at second Liederabend 


Leipsic on Friday, January 8, 1904, the following pro- 


gram: Brahms, “Mit vierzig Jahren,” “Steig auf, geliebter 


Schatten,” 
laue 


“Gang zum Liebchen,” ‘Standchen,” “Umbe- 
Luft’; Falconieri, ‘‘Vezzosette”; Rostani, “Se 
Luca, “Non posso disperar”; Carissimi, “Vit- 
Wetz, “Muschel,” “Auf die sixtinische Madonna,” 
“Kaphtisches Lied”; Wolf, Gud 
from Ibsen’s “Fest auf Solhaug’’; 


“Und 


weg 
hel 


toria™; 


te, 
rio”: 
“Erlosung,” “Gesang 
Nos. 


*Feuerreiter,” 


1 and 2, 
“Wenn du zu den Blumen gehst,” 
“Der Freund.” 


munds,”’ 
willst du Deinen Liebsten,” 
rhe Bohemian String Quartet, at its second concert at 


Quartet, F minor, Weingart- 
mi 


Leipsic, December 6, 
Quintet, E 


nor (op. 18), Beethoven. 


gave: 
sharp major, Schumann; Quartet, C 
Felix Weingartner at the piano 


ner; 


who lately played 
Potsdam, 


Franz von Vecsey, the boy violinist 
the G Empress at 


has received from them a handsome pin of brilliants and 


before rman Emperor and 


rubies, forming a W_ with a crown. 

Dresden Opera—Sunday, “L’Africaine’; Monday, 
“Mignon”; Tuesday, “I Pagliacci’ and ‘Cavalleria’; 
Wednesday, “Der  Fliegende Hollander”; Thursday, 

\ida”; Saturday, “Manon” for the first time; Sunday, 


Martha.” 


At the fourth of the new subscription concerts at the 


Albert Hali, Leipsic, the great centre of interest was the 


first appearance of the Ceurt Orchestra of Anhalt under 
Franz Mikorey. Joseph Lorig, of Munich, sang the 
Hymn for baritone, with orchestral accompaniment by 


Richard Strauss, and the ballad cyclus “Gregor auf dem 


Stein,” by Lowe, which had not been performed for a 


decade. 


At the fourth Kaim concert, in Munich, November 23 


Felix: Weingartner director, Hermann Ritter (viola alta), 
Serlioz’s birth was celebrated by a per- 


and “Symphony Fan 


the centenary of 
formance of his “Harold in Italy” 
tastique. 


Stuttgart Opera—November 22, “Carmen”; 23, “Monna 


Vanna”; 24, “Le Nozze di Figaro’; 25, ‘“Mamselle 
Nitouche”; 26, “Minna von Barnhelm”; 27, “Der Waffen 
schmied”; 28, “Junker Kai’; 29, “Der Dus.e and das 
Babeli.” 

A pantomime, “Vision nach dem Ball,” by Prine: 


Joachim of Prussia, was performed at the City Theatre of 


Strassburg November 20 with great success 


Polish 
The 


performed in the 


“Walkure” 


Lemberg Opera 


rhe lately 


language at the 
translation was by the young poet 


was 
with great success. 


Mianowski 


Jean Louis Nicodé, the composer of the often performed 
“Symphonic Orchestra Variations,’ and the choral sym 
phony, “Das Meer,” has nearly completed a “Symphonic 
Tone Poem” for orchestra, chorus and organ that will, in 
performance, occupy the whole evening. 
critic of th 


Joseph Sittard, for music 


Hamburger Correspondent, lately died in that city 


many years 


rendering 
and of 


Dohnanyi achieved success in Vienna by his 
of Chopin, especially the G 
Passacaglia of his own composition 


minor Ballade, a 





The second Leipsic Gewandhaus concert was devoted to 


3rahms, The E flat major Trio for piano, violin and 
horn was performed by d’Albert, Wollgandt and Arno 
Rudolph. The Piano Quartet, G minor (op. 25), gave 


d’Albert opportunity to show his pianistic ability. The en 


semble with Sebald (viola) and Professor Klengen (‘cello) 
was brilliant. 


Beyer-Hané, formerly of New York, played at a concert 
pianist Katha Widmann at Frankfort. He 


given by the 






showed himself to be an artist, and played with admirable 
expression the cantilene from the second movement of 
Dvorak’s concerto and a scherzo by Goens. Between the 
instrumental numbers, the last of which was Saint-Saéns’ 
C minor Concerto, Herr Leimer gave lieder from Strauss 
and Brahms. 





Court Capellmeister Fischer, of Munich, will soon be 
pensioned. 
the 


The cause, as assigned by good authority, is 
of Mottl. 


engagerrent 
Koczalski has nearly completed a new opera. This new 
work is a music drama of a serious character and will be 
performed for the first time during the next Paris season. 
was given for the first time with 
local resources by Capellmeister Baldreich, of Elberfeld. 
Whitehall, the Sachs, 
and Menzinsky a good Walther 


“The Meistersinger” 


Clarence an American, was Hans 

On All Souls’ Day a monument was erected in Dresden 
to the memory of the late royal director, Henry Pierson. 
Count Hochberg delivered a touching address on the life 
of The block of 


Carrara marble with a portrait of Pierson in half profile 


his late fellow worker monument is a 


surrounded by wreaths of laurel 


‘Candida” 


Dresden 


Bernard Shaw's 
at 
and had great 


appeared for the first time 


in Germany in a translation by Siegfried 


Trebitsch, success 
Kar! Kittel, of the Hamburg Opera, will, at the sugges 
the Wagner 
take part rehearsals 


and production of the 


f next year’s 
the 
with other 
Hermine Kittel, con- 
take the 


tion of Sayreuth 


Festival, 


managers ¢ 
musical assistant in 
Wagner 
His sis 


Opera, 


as 
works some 
ipellmeisters ter, 


the 


younger c 
ot 


tralto Vienna will also part in 


performance at Bayreuth 


A new opera, “Der Glockenguss von Groningen,” by 
Robert Catolla, director of the Conservatory of Trieste, 
will be produced before Christmas at the City Theatre at 
Steitin. A brilliant success is prophesied 


Frau Jaczynowska, the piano virtuosa, performed De- 


cember 1, in the Bosendorfer Hall, Vienna, Schumann's 


“Humoreske” (op. 20), Chopin’s Impromptu, F sharp 


major; Mazurka, C sharp minor; Berceuse, D flat major; 
Sonata, B flat; Mendelssohn's G “Song Without 
Words”; Schutt, “Caprice Min 
Scherzo and Mazurka 


minor 
Rubinstein's 
uet, 
he 


At the third Gurzenich concert in Cologne, t Italian 


Ermano Wolf Ferrari received great praise for 


composer 

his “Vita Nuova,” based on the words of Dante’s work of 
that name. The music is described as fascinating from 
the first bar to the last. The author possesses feeling and 
invention, and is thoroughly acquainted with music from 
the old church chant to the most modern orchestral arti 
fices. Steinbach conducted, and Scheidemantel took the 


long baritone solo 





Willy Burmester, with the pianist Mayer-Mahr, gave 
a concert November 21 at the Bosendorfer Hall, Vienna 
rhe Bohemian String Quartet gave its second sub 
scription concert at Vienna, assisted by Alfred Griinfeld 
Musical lectures are a part of the course of study at 
most of the German universities. Dr. Johannes Wolf 


lectures at Berlin on “The History of Music in the Fif- 


teenth Century” and “Musical Terminology of the Latin 


Middle Age.” At Breslau Prof. Dr. Emil Bohn lec- 
tures to women in the hall of the university on 
seethoven’s Symphonies and Piano Sonatas.” At Co- 


logne Dr. Gerhard Tischer will Jecture in the Municipal 
Trade High School during the winter on “The Musical 
History of the Nineteenth Century.” Ernest Radecke 
will lecture during the winter on “The History of Music 
in the Seventeenth Century.” 

The Frankfort violinist, Marie Burniz, gave a concert 
on the 19th, when she played the Adagio from the Ninth 
Concerto of Spohr and two movements of the E flat 
major Sonata by Beethoven. Louis Edgar assisted with 
some solos on the piano. 


The Tschech National Theatre, of Prague, celebrated the 
twentieth anniversary of its foundation by a performance 


of Smetana’s “Libuscha.” It will soon produce for the first 


time Puccini's opera “La Tosca.” 





THE MARGARET HARD SALON. 


A few who will appear Tuesday, December 15, 3to7 P. M., 828-9 Carnegie 


Hall : 


Grace V. Correll, in * Miss Dawa-Dream,”’ 


apanese monologue in 


costume; piano obligato, Miss Hannsh. Mr Gareissen, bass; Miss Keimer 


at thepiano. Mme. de Lagerkrantz, 


miniature paintings. Miss Hard, a 


talk, ‘‘ Our Gestures and What They Mean.”’ 
ADELINE W. TORREY, Manager. 
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MILAN, NOVEMBER 24, 1903. 
HE Mark Twain in 

ated no little stir (almost as much in Italian as 
Papers are full of 
One daily paper, for in- 





arrival of Florence has cre 





in American circlés) anec 


dotes and interviews 


stance, devotes almost two columns to an inter 


view held with him, and among other things 

says the following 
“Now is the time that Florence reassumes her winter 
dress and becomes the universal family hotel of cosmopoli 
tan, fashionable people \nd this morning the number of 
foreigners who lingered on the bank of the Arno and ad 
mired the ancient towers and the rose hued surroundings 
of the city of flowers is unusually numerous. And 
among the crowd I saw at a short distance from where I 
was sitting the white haired, characteristic figure of the 
Prince of American Humorists, with his beaming face and 
bright eyes—bright as those of some Oriental idol. And 


near their famous fa vith their arms entwined affec- 


tionately about each other's waist, were his two beautiful 


daughters; slight of figure, gracious of manner, their clas 


Nair, 


1 


sical features surrounded by an aureole of golden 


they seemed to breathe hope, joy, beauty and faith, like two 


SyMDOIIK agan divinities 





A Li Story 1 new opera by Spiro Samara, had its 
first” at the Lirico Theatre, with moderate success. The 
libretto i ything but an attractive one, and the soli dedi 
ted to the principals are few and far between. The ac- 
tion takes place in and near Venice during the years of 


1797 and 1800, and is as follows 


/ 


Andrea, a timid young man (tenor), with humble appre- 


ations of his own merits, loves devotedly Biondinetta 
(soprano). And Biondinetta loves him because of his many 
rtues and his love for her. There is another lover on the 
cene—Gianni—also a very good young man, much in love 


vith Biondinetta, but at the same time not possessed of any 


ntentions of displacing Andre Gianni (baritone) 


and handsome, and sings and dances well—quali- 


is young 


ties enough to win the heart of a girl like Biondinetta 


About this time Napoleon had invaded the territory. The 
defence of their 


priests had urged the people on to fight in 


Andrea, in order to show himself worthy of the 


On 


country 


love of Biondinetta, shoulders a rifle and goes to war 


the fields of Verona he falls wounded, and one night, while 


semi-conscious among the wounded, he has two 


lying 
visions 
va in front of his 


rhe first one is that the square or piaz 


house in Venice appears to him. The populace dances to 
the music of stringed instruments and Gianni dances with 
Biondinetta. At this moment a letter carrier comes along 


with letters from the soldiers far away The aged mother 


of Andrea alone receives no letter, and glancing aroun 
perceives on the faces of her neighbors the terrible news 
' 


that awaits her. Her son is dead 


It is his 
Andrea's 


The scene changes to the interior of a church. 
second vision. All three, Biondinetta, Gianni and 
mother, appear. Gianni offers holy water to Biondinetta 
and that action signifies that they are engaged to be mar 
ried. The vision passes and that is the end of the second 
act 
third act 


Three years are supposed to pass before the 


Again is shown the piazza of Saint Elena. Dancing and 
singing are the order of the day, because it is the wedding 
day of Gianni and Biondinetta. But the feast is interrupt- 
ed by the appearance of a soldier—a soldier whom at first 
sight no one recognizes. It is Andrea. But he 
Biondinetta tells him a long story about 


has ar- 


rived too late 


his mother’s sickness, their poverty and their having 
mourned him so long as dead. She cries to him: “Do 
not curse us. None of us are guilty It is destiny!” 
Andrea, trembling, listens to her 3ut suddenly he runs 


to his gondola At this moment his mother appears on 


“And I?” she cries. He answers: “If your 


come!” 


the scene 


heart be strong enough to follow me far, far away, 
Both enter his gondola and disap- 


He her 


embraces 


pear in the distance, leaving husband and wife to what- 
ever joys and sorrows the future may hold for them 
eS = 

Samara has talent, and a great deal of it, and his music 
is worthy of a better setting. In the first act there is a 
very pretty slow waltz movement which appeals directly 
to the audience. The gems of the opera are the romanza 
of the tenor—very difficult and very effective, it is really 


the thread of the opera—and the ballet music of the sec 


ond act, which is one of the prettiest and most enticing 


of its kind that has been heard in many a long day, and 
which is decidedly original. 

The second act is mostly orchestral work and is very 
unattractive, as the visions of the tenor are given in 
pantomime with orchestral accompaniment 

The third and last act is very long and tiresome, and 
whatever little beauty there is in it is so long drawn out 
that one wishes only for the end 

<s= << 
Cossira, the tenor, did not sing well The writer 


remembers having heard him some two years ago at La 


Scala in “Linda di Chamounix,” when he displayed a de 


cidedly beautiful voice, well schooled gut the part of 
Andrea is too heavy and dramatic for him. He should 
stick to parts where he can display the bel canto 
Stracciari was the baritone. With his beautiful voice 
he could not be other than an attraction under almost 


circumstances. The donna was the one that 


“Chopin.” 


any prima 


sang in 


Jean Coquelin gave two performances here at the Filo 
the Savantes” of Moliére and the 
Bombignac” of He his 


the performances were 


drammatici “Femmes 


‘Député de Bisson and clever 


company were well received, and 


1 
artistically 


successful 


L’Africana,” with the Spanish tenor Biel as the 
traction, has opened the season at the Dal Verme He 
has one of the finest voices at present in Italy, a genuine 


I 1 actor by way of 
] 


He is, though, a very 


jad 
liked here 


robust tenor 





contrast. At any rate, he is well and also in 
South America. where he lately made an extensive and 
successful tour 

The soprano Russ displayed a very fine dramatic s 
prano voice and acted well But as a whole the opera 
was not considered as one of the greatest successes ol 
the Dal Verme And then, with the everlasting inter 
missions, as is usual in Italy, the opera dragged out 
that it was fairly unbearable The perio 
menced at &:30 and finished somewhere along i I : 

J & 
Scattered about the city one can see groups of people 
nterested in reading the “‘cartellone which has beer 
posted during the last few days for the coming seasor 
1903-4, at La Scala. The initial performance is announced 
to take place December 12, wit! Das Rheingold.” and 
the operas to follow are these: Giordat s “Siberia,” Puce 
cini’s “Madame Butterfly,” Delibes Lakme Gounod 
Faust.” Massenet’s Griselda.” Verdi's Rigoletto” and 
Franchetti’s “Germania.” 

The ballets are: “Bacco and Gambrinus” Giovanni 
Pratesi, with music by Romualdo Marenc: "La oe ne 
del filo” of Carlo Coppi, music by Collino, and “La fata 
delle bambole 


The artists are as follows (ladies) 


T na Alasia Maria 


Sarrientos, Livia Berlendi, Livia de Timroth, Nina Fras 
cami, Cecilia Gaghardi, Giuseppina Giaconia, Enrichetta 
Godard. Palmira Maggi, Camilla Pasini, Rosina Storchio 
Emma Trentini, Alice Zacconi: (men) Giuseppe Anselmi 


Giuseppe Borgatti, Sebastiano Cirotto, Giuseppe de Luca, 
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“ Chicago. 





December 7, 1903. 
HE Chicago Orchestra, just returned from a very 

successful tour of two weeks through the North- 
audience at its 


Curicaco, Iil., 





west, was welcomed by a large 

fifth concert Friday afternoon. The program 

presented was one of unusual worth: Sym- 

phony, E flat, Mozart; Concerto for Violon- 
ello, Haydn; overture, “Coriolanus,’ Beethoven; sym- 
phony, Rhenish, Schumann. The interest of the public, 
is is when sruno Steindel appears, centered in the 
work of the soloist. The Haydn concerto ranks with the 
nost difficult works in the literature of the ’cello. It is 
ilso one of the most grateful and beautiful, and at Mr. 
Steindel’s hands it received a thoroughly worthy interpre- 
tation, the best in fact which the writer has ever heard, 
not excepting that of the great Leipsic virtuoso, Klengel 


, point the technical 
Steindel makes 
and 


For when Klengel emphasizes at every 
work abounds, 


unusual beauty 


difficulties with which the 


one forget them in the of his tone 


classic mel- 


phrasing. A more beautiful example of pure, 

uly than the second movement of this concerto does not 
exist. Mr. Steindel made it warm and sympathetic to a 
iegree not attained by him in the past 

With his customary generosity he responded at once to 
ncore, and, knowing that the public would not be satis 
fied without one, added a Gavotte by Bach. If one ex- 


epts, perhaps, the somewhat hurried tempo of the scherzo 
flat Symphony, naive. and always fresh, offered, 
ind simple treatment of the orchestra, 


Mozart's E 
of the clear ¢ 

opportunities to judge and approve the splendid 
Certainly a more 


because 
excellent 
discipline of Mr. Thomas’ 
perfectly drilled orchestra does not today exist 
eS & 
Che program for the next concert, 
anniversary of the birth of Hec 


musicians. 


December 11 and 12, 


in commemoration of the 


1 


4 program selected from his works: 





tor Berlioz, will present 
S Miss Marguerite Hall 
S Fant e, op. 14 A 
I | el fan Ar 
I Reverie Pa I 
il, A Bal 
III. Scene in the Field 
I\ fhe March to the Scaffold 
\ Walpurgis Night’s Drean 
| lrover 
Re at The Greeks Have Disappe i 
Aria, Unhappy King 
Symphonie Dramatique, Romeo and Julie | 
33 Scene 
Love Scene 
The Damnation of Faust 
In tion—Minuet—Dance of the Syly 
Romance, My Heart With Grief Is He 
March, Rakoczy 


Bauer's TRIUMPH. 
Harold Bauer was heard in Chicago for the first time 
three years ago, when he appeared with Leonora Jackson, 
ind again 


But on both occasions he was very poorly advertised, and 


when he played with the Thomas Orchestra 


the attention of the public was not called to him with 
sufficient emphasis. Hence he not only failed of the rec- 
ognition which he should then have won from press and 
public, but even F. Wight Neumann’s energetic methods 
did not succeed in attracting the audience which he de- 
For Music Hall was but poorly filled on Sunday, 
29, and for such an artist the last seat should 


served. 
November 
been sold. 

who 


have 
But Mr. 


cause. 


enough to hear 
Bauer were more than enthusiastic, and with just 
like Josef Hofmann and Ernst Dohnanyi, is 
most completely satisfying pianists now before the 
public. He shares with his two younger colleagues that 
absolute sincerity which marks the truly great artist, and 
that consummate workmanship and command of his in- 
rarely so happily combined 


those were fortunate 


Bauer, one 
of the 


strument which are 
His program on Sunday departed from the time 
ind it must be confessed 


hon- 
ored chronological arrangement, : 
that in this instance the change was all for the better. 
Bach was represented by the Toccata in D major. Those 
who contend that Bach is not effective in the original, but 
should be attempted in concert only in the transcriptions 
would have on this occasion 
it can be made both 
Bauer does not play 
musically 
showed 


Tausig and Busoni, 
at least been obliged to admit that 
interesting and effective. If Mr 

Bach like a German he does play 
The Schumann F sharp minor Sonata, 
him to better advantage. It was an altogether satisfying 
performance, one so thoroughly musical, so completely in 
sympathy with the spirit of the composer, so spontaneous 
and so beautiful tonally, that it attained the very highest 
ideals of the interpretative artist. Less fortunate perhaps 
was the Liszt D flat Study, for which the artist seemed 
in the mood. But the Chabrier “Bourrée Fan- 
taken in a bewildering tempo; the Chopin Bar- 


Liszt, 


him most 


however, 


not quite 
tastique,” 


carolle, played with exquisite poetry; the Schubert Im- 
promptu in A flat and the Saint-Saéns “Etude en Forme 
de Valse” shared all the excellences of the sonata. The 
program was supplemented by the following encores: 


Etude, 


composition 


Novellette in E; Chopin, 


and Tarantella—a 


op. 10, in ¢ 
hardly 


Schumann, 


sharp minor, ever 


heard—and Moszkowski, “Study in Thirds.” 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY CONCERT 
The Auditorium was well filled on Wednesday evening 
December 2, when the American Conservatory gave its 


annual faculty concert. The artists appearing on this oc 
casion are so well known that the excellence of the pro- 
gram was assured with the announcement of their names: 
Mme. Ragna Linné, soprano; William Middelschulte, or 
ganist; Howard Wells, pianist; Edward C. Towne, tenor, 
and Adolf Weidig, directing an orchestra of fifty members 
of the Chicago Orchestra. The program opened with a 
concert overture, “Sappho,” op. 9, by Adolf Weidig. Mr 
Weidig’s reputation as a composer is already widespread 
His songs have already revealed him as a versatile musi- 
cian, gifted as to melody and with splendid knowledge of 


the theoretical side of his art. The aisdiiiatiins that 
Chicago has had to judge him as a conductor have amply 
proved his familiarity with the orchestra, and his overture 
showed that he is equally at home in writing larger forms, 
and showed to a greater advantage his knowledge of the 
possibilities of the greatest of all musical instruments—the 


great orchestra. The overture is full of melodic and har 
monic interest, and is very cleverly instrumentated. 
Mr. Middelschulte was heard in Rheinberger’s F major 


Concerto for orchestra and organ, a work which gave every 
opportunity for the display of 
He had at his disposal the great 


which his position as organist for the Chicago Orchestra 


virtuosity and musicianship 


auditorium organ, with 


has made him thoroughly familiar. He scored his usual 
success. 

Mr. Wells gave a clean, clear and musical performance 
of the Saint-Saéns G minor Concerto, He was most con 
spicuously successful in the second and last movements, in 
which he displayed not only a technic equal to the sever: 
demands of the work, but sincere musical feeling as well 
His finger technic in scales and double intervals is partic 
ularly clear and limpid His performance was at first 
marred by an occasional tendency to too much restraint 


but as he proceeded he threw this off and revealed an un 


expected temperament 
mes yeux,” 


Madame Linné, in the aria “Pleurez, pleurez 
from “Le Cid,” gave an erpretation that was delightful 
both vocally and musically Her voice is a particularly 
clear and beautiful soprano, with something of the warmth 
and color of the contralto, and her command of it is fault 
less, while her interpretation was marked by a thorough 
musicianship and fine dramatic power 

Mr. Butler chose an almost unknown Concerto in G 
minor, op. 52, by Gustav Hollaender. Pleasant as it is 
hear a new work, Mr. Butler would perhaps have beet 
wiser to select one more grateful, not that he failed to 
please his hearers, for he was received with an enthusiast 
which had all the emphasis of a marked success. But for 


thank himself, not the composer. The 
altogether lacking in merit, is ne 


the few effective 


this Mr. Butler must 


concerto, while not 


less rather flimsily constructed, and 
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which it contained were hidden in a mass of poor work- of the player. It was as dainty and finished as the Fan Bracken, Holmes Cowper and Arthur Beresford as 


manship. taisie was big and broad. An equally effective interpreta- soloists 

Mr. Towne gave an enjoyable reproduction of the tion of the Strauss-Tausig Valse Caprice “Man lebt nur MapaAme Patti's CONCERT 
“Preislied,” from the ‘Meistersinger.” His voice is a einmal” closed the program. Mr. Speed will appear On the evening of Wednesday, December 9, Madame 
robust tenor, brilliant in quality, and he uses it with ex- soon with the Spiering Quartet in the Quintet in C Patti gives her first concert in Chicago at the Auditorium 


cellent dramatic effect. The program was closed effectively minor, op. 1, of Dohnanyi, which will then receive its first She will sing a second time on the afternoon of Saturday 


The advance sale of seats has been large 


with the duet, “O Night of Hymen,” sung by Madame American performance. the 12th 
GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


Linné and Mr. Towne. Mr. Weidig and the orchestra ac- THE 
companied the soloists with rare sympathy and discretion ; 


ApoLto CLuB 


; The Apollo Club opened its thirty-third season at the 
A STERLING ARTIST Auditorium on Monday evening, November 30. The CHICAGO NOTES. 
The first American appearance of Arthur Speed, the works presented were Elgar’s short oratorio, “The Light : . 7 ‘ ; 
Ottokar Malek gave his first recital in Chicago in the 


pianist, who has recently joined the faculty of the Chi- of the World,” and a very vigorous and worthy cantata lebaker Ti , 
. = . — se Me e 00 . ves studeb: r leatre n the vening of Sunday Jecember 
cago Musical College, took place on Tuesday, Decem- by Carl Bush, entitled “King Olaf Harrison M. Wild Sage : ae rs ; 


. . F . ¢ he program will be iewed in the next issue of Tu 
ber 1, in Music Hall. Mr. Speed, of whom the Berlin and his excellent chorus were supported by the Chicago , [he program © review e next e of Tut 
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press had led us to expect great things, did not disap- Orchestra, and Miss Shanna Cumming, soprano; Mrs -—_ 
, ; . ; : SS 
point us. He revealed himself as an artist of the object- Mary White Longman, contralto; George Hamlin, tenor, 
ive, intellectual type, thorough ly he althy, and while not and William Beard. baritone. The North Side ‘ riall poj ir Sunday aiternoon 
. . a no ot a oe sh arent ess under the di 
lacking in sentiment, without a trace of sentimentality. His “The Light of the World,” one of Elgar’s earlier works, COMCe™S are cont .™ ag : nder the direc 
om 4 of hi ns 2 1 ¢] th nets af : n of Carl Bunge ouis Blackmar linist, was sok 
mmand of his instrument is all tl he demands of proved to be most tedious. Its one merit is its brevity - 
' lern n ] y ~t f hos ( spire to « ‘ e . a ne ist neé 
modern piano playing exact of those who aspire to pi for it exhibited little of the splendid mastery of the o1 a 
isti honors and >» has ten nent that ofte < —— v= 
ini honors, and he has a temperament that n car thestra, and none of the melodic and harmonic interest 
ries him out of his reserve to fine climaxe [he program which make his later compos'tions among the best of G nia Maennerchor gave Sunday alter 
which he selected for h initial periormance was a worthy modern literature ce n its club e on tl itern 
one and contained several numbers that were new to oF = par h the t hicl +} the ¢ J. Homer Grunn, pianist; John B. Miller, tenor 
" ‘ 1deec t is quite on a pa with the text, whic! s ne : “ 
Chicago audiences. Notable among these was the Varia- a ett and Miss Mary La one of Emil Sauret’s artist pupils 
; ge work of an English country parson, and no better, from a ate nce st : ‘ . a. 
tions and Fugue on an original theme, op. 13, by August ,.. _ : , ae - seine ail’ dais toe vho has followed him London to study in the Chicago 
B ‘ei . : ral ar , iterary standpoint, than the average text of the hymns M | Coll 
pungert whicl with the sa d Albert relude in< . ‘ . . . . a Musi ollege ere ists 
, ; of his church. There it will be seen that Mr. Wild and his 
Fugue in D major, formed the opening group of th - . a se 
: ollaborators were ata great disadvantage in the first part . 
program. This composition, while taxing somewhat the . at a aide le lid nenee* a aie Se ee ye Oe ee 
. ’ : , yf the program, and, though 1ey did yeoman’s work rancis § \ e cave the t r re f a series 
a eee . SS they could not add to the composition that vital element he |} planned t the | Presbyterian 
rit sant 1 és ¢ ; 1 ’ ' 1 +} ‘ > - 
writer ounted twenty-five val ns anc hen gave it . = 1 > 
age : : ” " . which it lacked, namely, interest ( rch. He was assisted by Miss Jessie Baird, soprano 
P sibadameroutioe ee ere y ee In happy contrast came the cantata of Carl Bus 
theme is very beautiful. and the variations. obvicusiy oPPy ic? . ee , tal : ee Harmonic rN 
: “most refreshing work, full of beautiful episodes, simple : 
nodeled Brahms. a e of the f unusual ; I ’ At Temple Theatre, on Monday evening, Decen 
: natural, strong, with no straining after effect. In short, a ‘ : * 
rit. The or 1 mar { d the quaint one in é om 7 “a ber 7, the ¢ Chicag Harmonic Association will give its open 
' worthy setting of Longfellow’s text. It was given a thor : : = " . 
nocturne form with a cannon in the upper voices, might alti i performas aad ae tical g concert under the direction of Dr. Charles E. Allum 
. iP. 2 . ougniy Salisiving yeriormance al as it! s1as ally ~ - an - ™ 
be especially mentioned work abounds in technical 7 : a ae sounod’s “Mors et Vit will be presented The soloists 
: received Dy the auar ' "| > > 
liffict of the r exacting nature, and finally works an 2 ie F ae Mr H ire Miss Helen Buckley, soprano; Mrs. Edyth Evans 
1 1 } 7 ne soloists a tte themseives creditaDly iT an " , 1 1> , 
up to a climax in a fugue which is masterly, both in form | oe + t lyric iy | , Scully, contralto; Chauncey Earle Bryant, tenor, and Wil 
D 14 ; . t who 1S always at his Dest in lyric works, was heard t 
ind content. But it could be much improved by a free pace ’ Beard, baritone 
; , best advantage in the Elgar composition. He entered int , : . 
use of a blue pencil : é : f On the same evening r He ington gives his 
he devout spirit of the oratorio and made his part of the ae he a wee 
| p io ip opened w the Brahms Rhapsodie : , , y-third organ recital ; e ( f the Epiphany, as 
performance at least a fine example of singing. Miss : . , 
( i ome — - oe he ted by Daisy Franchere, soprano 
Pp y I 5 ine +) . b vu ‘ v / , € I } teal | } Wt ¢ . + r : 
: é Longman, the contralto, showed he-se O possess a very 
t I u 1 ers oO < I ’ 
at —* elig ee ‘ 2 rich, sympathet voice, under splendid contro Her Chicago Musical College. 
' 1 , 1 N S 











op. 23, in F major nd ( pi p. 27, in D flat, and pl ‘ 
i , x x 4 
Paderewski’s “Theme Vari p. rf n tl ’aderews ' 
: de eV K . c : I I € Padere v 4 How / wl was t , ill te uppea pr etic y sang at 4 la ft 2 . ; D minor ( ’ 
iriations Mr. Speec Vas t his best technically, revea 
— _— sight, and cor uently was a great disadvantage mus M i 
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Chopin Fantasie, op. 49, was the climax of his perforn Pe sae ery few—mistakes which “occurred Mrs 
‘ It was gin with great bravour and enthusiasm , ‘ +] 1 os laiet | 
a | a stady by Cumming. however, was the only one of the soloists wi REDPATH LYCEUM BUREAU 
, a es ea an ss Aes ee \ ape study °Y showed marked dramatic ability. She had her parts thor 9 
Paul Je un, entitled Elfe nspiel, showed yet another side ughly in hand and in two totally contrasted roles Agents for the Leading 
= We" showed herself to the best advantage, both vocally and LECTURERS, MUSICAL ARTISTS, 
E. M. LATIMER, pono peerlonanees 
Cash cnt Cee, oo a On Christmas night the Apollo Club will present “The HICAGO BOSTON 
: * : nm req . SAC e N. 
924 Reed Place, Chicago. Messiah,” with Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, Mrs. W. S. om : 
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Chicago from abroad for the express purpose of studying 
at the college with Emile Sauret. Miss Rosentower 
from Berlin and Miss Clarkson from London. 

Another feature of this musicale will be a presentation 
act of “Mignon” by students in the school of 
opera, under the direction of Herman The role 
of Mignon will be sung by Miss Francis Cossar; Philine, 
Miss May Calder; Wilhelm Meister, Ernest O. Todd; 
Lothario, Theodore C. Diers; Antonio, Lawrence Denney. 

An orchestra composed of members of the Chicago Mu- 
Orchestra will assist. 


1s 


of the last 


Devries. 


sical College 
Jan Van Oordt. 

Jan van Oordt gives his second historical violin recital on 

Wednesday, Kimball Hall, 

presenting the following program: 


the evening of December 9, in 


. Beethoven 


Concerto, D mi: ° ° ° dee ‘ 
Allegro ma non tropp Larghetto. Rondo 

CRs TP I aed Kos sh aN se cence coe seiecees Geek iarveeee Paganini 
Allegro maestoso. 

Concerto, A minor.. ----Spohr 


Allegro molto. Adagio. Allegro moderato 


Concert Postponed. 
Max Heinrich for next 
has been postponed to 
Music Hall. Mr. Hein- 

Edgar Allan Poe’s “The 

by Max Heinrich 
his “Magdalena; 

Scheib 


the 


tal announced by 
13, 
at 


song reci 


ay aftern December 
31, 
give 
to 
repeat 


On, 


Sunday afternoon, January 


will for the first time 


ricn 


Raven,” melodramatically set music 


At t 


the 


recital he. will or, 


Miss 


recital 


he same 
be at the 


of F. 


Eleanore will 


be 


Spanish Duel.” 


and the will under direction 


Neumann 


piano, 

Wight 
Vernon d’Arnalle. 

lecture for the Chicago 

Business Woman’s Club, 


fourth 
the 
romantic period of song development, illus- 


Meldels- 


d’Arnalle, his 


Extension er 


Vernon 
1] : 
University ore 


d 


trating 


scussed the 


his lecture with a program of Schumann 





and Franz songs. 


American Conservatory. 


and Mrs. Herbert 
at Kimball Hall 


the auspices of 


Butler, 
Satur- 
the 


Cermak, pianist, 
give 


December 


Miss Clara 


soprano, will a joint recital 


12, under 
Miss a Sui 
a group of Chopin numbers and 


Mrs. Butler will 


aay 
\merica 


vy Suk, a 


afternoon, 
Conservatory Cermak will play te 


Dvora 


Caprice Espagnole” 


n 
k Dance, 





by Moszkowski, 





sing a group of German Lieder and the valse song, “Le 


Printemps,” by Leo Stern. 


Hamlin and the Mendelssohn Club. 
George Hamlin is the soloist at the concert to be given by 
the Chicago Mendelssohn Club on December 10 in Music 
Hiall. 


The Sword of Ferrara.............. 


The following program will be presented: 


. Bullard 


ee Bie veh. ccnsden ebssteendsbeesenen : Cantor-Smith 

po A. von Othegraven 

Rett, Tbe Ge Faas, TENG tie 66a cv cvticctovscecececessvesan een 
George Hamlin. 

Fae DO cc decdccnccdeccdsthavesscceneerewwhtostbiperuen .. Dregert 
BO Bie Biccscscccssses shicsemanshusies is windtosia Schultz 
Incidental solo by A. M: ac N. " Campbell. 

PN ~~ Senicunnverecks<nsiveaudevwenbenauaecs .. Hatton 
Cee Fee We ivi ces cc deemacicesecs cocccecces NOU-OMth 
The solo by Walter R. Root. 

Songs 
MN 6 os hha 5s cld-de edcen ia bhee elvan Weingartner 


Se IN 5's-64 0h ahi ves ectteresdecsetenenncvena Weingartner 


Faint and Fainter Is My Sleuitier pointes etebesbunsouare Brahms 
RE Sinden doecnsenstees LN ee a Sp ae R. Strauss 
Mr Hi amilin 
rhe Wild Rose .. Dregert 
Danny Deever... .. Damrosch 
Songs 
Nocturne oe Herman 
Night Whisperings.. .. Weidig 
lhe Year's at the Spring Jveataveerdeovebetendeeesevests Beach 
Mr. Hamlin. 
King Olaf’s Christmas........... a OE a ate Dudley Buck 
Incidental solos by Walter R. Rest and Jirah D. Cole 


Sherwood Music School. 


On December 3 Albert Georges, assisted by Miss Bertine 
Armstrong and Ella Connell, gave an interesting 
Mr of S. M. K Mr 
sang six of the Dichterliebe songs of Schumann, Schubert's 
“Wanderer” “Wohin” Handel and Mozart 
arias. 

On the 
Mrs. Walter Spry gave 
Arts Building, assisted 
of Mrs. Williams 

A Successful Musicale. 

Miss Daisy Waller, 
teacher, Mrs. 
November 27, 
quite remarkable 


program. 


Georges is a pupil Gandel! Georges 


and and Haydn, 


December 5, pupils of 


Fine 


afternoon of Saturday, 


a program in Assembly Room, 


by Mrs. Jannette Lambden, pupil 


at the studio of her 
the 


who gave a recital 


Jeannette Durno-Collins, on evening of 


displayed a maturity in her interpretations 


girl of seventeen. Her finger technic 


ina 


is clear and crisp, and would be : creditable in one e ten years 





her senior. The Beethoven C minor Concerto was broadly 
and intelligently conceived, and the smaller numbers were 
treated with a delicacy and understanding which augurs well 
for the young lady’s future career as a pianist. 


Miss Waller will give a concert in Pullman, IIl., on De- 
cember 8, when she will have the assistance of Ben O 
lufts, baritone; Miss Braren, soprano, and Miss Olive 
White, violinist. 

Mrs. Bracken’s Engagements. 
The following is a partial list of Mrs. Willard S. Brack- 


en’s engagements for December: December 2, musicale, 
Benton Harbor, Mich.; December 11, lecture recital 
Irish, Scotch and Welsh songs, Bloomington, Ill.; Decem 
ber 17, “Messiah,” Galesburg, IIl.; December 25, “Messiah,” 
Apollo Club, Chicago; December 29, “Messiah,” 


Club, Milwaukee. 


on 


Arion 


Bush Temple Conservatory. 
The following is the program of a studio recital given by 
pupils of Grant Weber at Bush Temple Conservatory Sat 
urday afternoon, December 5: 


Preamble .. Bacl 


Prelude from Carnival Mignon.. Schuett 
Miss Antoinette M, Farren 
Nachtstitick Schumann 
Waltz, C sharp minor es Chopin 
Miss Le Veta Bertschy 
Ballade ; Reineck 
Gavotte and Variations Rameau 
Miss Harriet Husted 
Fruhlingsrauschen Sinding 
Hark, Hark, the Lark!..... Schubert-I 
Miss Emma C. Schultz 
Ba ‘ 3 Chopir 
Miss Gertrude Cleophas. 
Mr. Willett’s Engagements. 
William A. Willett, the baritone, announces the follow 


ing engagements: November 29, “Elijah,” at Englewood 
Presbyterian Church; December 2, Rothschild concert: 
December 8, Kewanee; December 10, Baldwin concert 
December 17 . Kimball Hall; December 19, Steinway Hall: 
December 22, “Messiah,” Waukegan; January 8, “Mes- 
siah,” at Belvidere. Recital trip through Indiana, Michi 


gan and Ohio in January 


Boice Carson. 


has just 


He 


known Chicago tenor, 
West 


arson, the 


Boice Caz 


returned 


we 


re tl hrough the 


ent tour 


Irom a re 
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BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATOR 


North Clark Street and Chicago Avenue, CHICAGO. 


KENNETH M. BRADLEY, Director. 





The Leading Conservatory of Music, Opera, Oratory, Acting and Languages. 


America 





THE EXCLUSIVE TEACHING 


FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER, 
JOHANNA HESS-BURR, 
ADOLPH ROSENBECKER, 


Write for new illustrated catalogue. 


ENGAGEMENTS OF 
CLARESCE DICKINSON, 
Dr. CHARLES ALLUM, 
And Forty other Teachers of national! reputation. 








The Departments of Public Schoo! Music and Musical Kindergarten are special features of the Conservatory. 


The BUSH TEMPLE, costing # 
containing a beautilu 
plays of the Conservatory are given 


40.000. is the finest conservatory building in 
1 theatre, where the concerts operas and 
New Pipe Organ for students’ practice. 


Address M. C. SCHMIDT. 





GRACE WHISTLER MISICK 


Booking Engagements for Recitals, Con erts, Oratorios. 
Managemeat: CHAS. BR. BAKER, 1402 Auditorium Tower, 


curcaco, COMTRALTO. Studig : 600 Kimball Hall, Chicago. 








JENNY OSBORN 


Permanent Address: 


MANAGEMENT: 








‘Phone: 230 HAZEL AVENUE, SOPRANO. oT 
7 fay CHICAGO. aa * =" 





SUE HARRINGTON FURBEGK 


SCONTRALTO. 


Address 716 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


Marion GREEN, 


Basso Cantante. 
Management : DUNSTAN COLLINS, 638 Fine Arts Bide. Chicago. 


sazon GCOWPER 


Address Fine Arts Bullding, 
or Bureau of Fine Arts, Chicago. 


Mrs. Willard S. Bracken, 


CONTRALTO. 


Mgt. DUNSTAN COLLINS, 
638 Fine Arts Bldg., CHICAGO. 


Grace Van Valkenburgh 


CONTRALTO. 
Management DUNSTAN COLLINS, 638 Fine Arts Bidg., CHICAGO, 


FREDERICK CARBERRY, 


TENOR. 
Management DUNSTAN COLLINS, 
638 Fine Arts Building. —- CHICAGO, ILL. 
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herewith quoted: 
Boice Carson, the well known tenor of Chicago, gave a fine re 


cital last night before the Fargo Musical Club. Mr. Carson's voice 


is of a pleasing lyric quality. The Rickauf songs were new to all 
and were received with enthusiasm. A number of encores were de 
manded during the evening and were generously given, adding 
materially to the charm of the recital.—Fargo Forum 

Mr. Carson, the eminent tenor, duplicated the success that ha 


been his in the East. Particularly pleasing were the Ruckauf song 
which will no doubt be appreciated by all musica! people.— Denver 


News. 


Robert Boice Carson is a tenor of great ability. His work las 
night established the fact in the mind of everyone present that 
is a singer of much prominence. His voice possesses a rich sweet 
ness, rarely encountered by audiences in this city.—Huntington 
Democrat 

As a teacher Mr. Carson is equally successful. Among 
his pupils are Miss Edith Hilbert, the young soprano, 
formerly of Brooklyn, who has a voice of great promise 
and who has been substituting for Mrs. Adah Markland 
Shefheld at St. James’ Church; Mrs. Sadie Davies Be 
ding, the contralto, formerly of Detroit; Ernest Miller, the 
well known baritone, and Rhea Weaver, the lyric soprano 


The Drake Quartet. 


The Drake String Quartet gave the first chamber musi 
concert of their third season in Kimball Hall on Tuesday 
evening, December 1. They presented very creditably a 
lengthy program, which opened with the Schumann Quar 
tet in A minor and the Bagatellen, op. 47, of Dvorak 
Frank Webster, basso, sang a group of two songs, “An 
die Leger” of Schubert and Henschel’s “Young Dietric! 
with excellent effect, and Adolph Koelling’s first Quartet 
for piano and strings received an excellent interpretatior 


with the composer at the piano. 


BALTIMORE. 


— 
BALTIMORE, Md November 27, 1905 
7 j MMANUEL WAD., of the Peab« dy Conserva 


tory staff of instructors, gave the third of that 
institution’s recitals last Friday afternoon 
when a large audience was present. The fol 
lowing program was presented: Robert Sch» 
mann, four pieces from “Kreisleriana,” op 
16; Frederic Chopin, Mazurka in G sharp minor, No 
turne in F sharp major, Scherzo in B minor; L, van B 
thoven, Sonata Appassionata in F minor, op. 57; Fran 


Schubert, Menuetto in B minor from op. 78 (by request) 
Emmanuel Wad, Etude in G sharp minor; Christian Sin 
ding, Etude in C major, op. 58, No. 3 

Mr. Wad gave the sketches an original and interesting 
reading, and displayed in their performance a mastery of 
tone color. The Chopin pieces were beautifully played 
[he Nocturne was particularly delightful, and though thx 
big Scherzo was at times far from clean technically it was 
played with verve 

he performance of the great Beethoven poem was 
the least satisfying. It did not convince [he pianist’s 
own Etude was enthusiastically received and had to be 
repeated 
as €e 

he Coleridge-Taylor Choral Society, a negro organ 
ization of Washington, D. C., gave an excellent per 
formance of S. Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha” at the 
Lyric Friday evening 

= & 

Ernest Hutcheson will give three lecture recitals at the 
Peabody on “Die Meistersinger,” “Tristan und Isolde” and 
*Parsifal,” on November 30, December 14 and 21, respect 
ively 

eS <= 

On November 17 the Virgil Clavier Piano School gave 
its third faculty recital at Lehmann’s Hall. S. Monroe 
Fabian, piano; Sophie Church Hall, contralto, and John 
H. Foster, violin, were the executants 

Mr. Fabian gave a reverent reading of the Beethoven 
Sonata, op. 27, No. 2, though the third movement was 
greatly marred through a forcing of tone. He was at 
his best in the Chopin group. The C sharp minor. waltz 
was played with charm, and the Scherzo was finely done 


S- = 


The Bach Choir, composed of about sixty of the most 
prominent choir singers of Baltimore, has been organized 
by Director Kandolph, of the Peabody Conservatory, for 
the production of Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion” in Holy 
Week. 

The first rehearsal last Tuesday afternoon was the oc 
casion of a large attendance. The quality of tone was thrill 
ingly beautiful, promising great results. 

The work will be given with prominent outside soloists 
and a large orchestra. The personnel of the choir is as 
follows: Sopranos—Miss Alice Bennett, Miss Eleanor 
Chase, Mrs. W. W. Cloud, Mrs. C. M. Eyster, Misses 
Katharine Faethe, Marie Gaul, Bessie Handly, Evelyn 
Hewes, Georgia Nelson, Mrs. Richard Ortman, Misses Car- 
rie Rosenheim, Alice Samuels, Marie Schwab, Marie Smith, 


Altos—Mrs. F. M. Addison, Misses Cora Barker, Edith 
Clark, Mrs. Henry Franklin, Miss Katharine Heineman, 
Miss Lida Kennedy, Mrs. R. H. Mottu, Mrs. R. W. Nich 
ols, Misses Lena Stiebler, Adeline Traband, Sylvia Ware, 
Eva Wentz. Tenors—E. H. Cali, J. A. Haughton, Geo. M 
Hiarding, A. C. Leach, Henry A. Neu, David Paulson, 
Philip L. Scantling, Fred Supplee, Dr. J. K. Uhlig, Harry 
P. Webb, Fred R. Weber. Basses—Ambrose Bailey, S. N 
Frank, W. A. Groppel, S. A. Metzger, Henry F. New, D. 
Stanley Peters, C. T. Stackhouse, Roman Steiner, John P. 
Townsend, John J. Wagner, John Volker. 
eS <& 

At the performance of “Eiijah” by the choir of Ascen- 
sion Church on the 27th, Dr. B. Merrill Hopkinson sang 
the title role. This artist has sung Elijah with many of 
the leading oratorio societies of the country, and it is to be 
hoped that at the next performance of the work here he 
will be heard again in this, one of his best roles 

= € 

The usual features of Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler’s recital 
1 immense audience, masterly playing, inspiring enthusi 
asm—obtained at the Peabody on Friday afternoon. One 


ceived many flattering press notices, several of which are Mrs. Jennie Gardner Stewart, Miss Blanche P. Sylvana. wonted characteristic was missing, however—an attractive 


program. The one presented follows 


foccata and Fugue in D mir 3. 8 
(Composed for organ and transcribed for | 7 by 7 x 
Song Without Words, op. 62, N ti Mendelssohn- Bar y 


Sonata in B minor, op. 58 


Suite in G major, op. 5 Moritz Moszkowsk 


Allegro moderato Air Capricci« Presto alla Giga 
Liebeswalzer (No. 5, from Spring, of Moszkowski 
Valse Caprice (Soirées de Vienne), No. ¢ Schubert 

(Transcribed by Liszt.) 
Hark, Hark, the Lark! (by request) Schuber 


(Transcribed by Liszt.) 





At the Spring.. 
Poupée Valsante ° Poldi 
Chabrier 


; 
| 


n 
Sourrée Fantastique 

Such art as Madame Zeisler’s dignifies even unworthy 
compositions, and the occasional performance of such does 
not in the least mar a representative program. But the 
presence in such bulk of compositions like the Moszkowski 
Suite and the Joseffy and Chabrier pieces, and the absence 
of both Beethoven and Schumann are a combination to be 
deplored. 

As to Madame Zeisler’s playing—she is a genius, and 
there is no city where her art is more deeply appreciated 
than Baltimore EUTERPE 
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Two New Volumes of this Superb Work : 


ROBERT SCHUMANN — FIFTY SONGS 
Edited by W. J. HENDERSON 
Portrait of composer, biographical essay, advice to players, and 154 pages of music 
Paper, cloth back, $1.50; cloth and gilt, $2.50 





FRANZ LISZT — TWENTY TRANSCRIPTIONS 
Edited by AUGUST SPANUTH 
Portrait of composer, biography, and 174 pages of music. 
Paper, cloth back, $1.50; cloth and gilt, $2.50 





FIETY MASTERSONGS 


Edited by HENRY T. FINCK 


The fifty best songs of the world’s 
twenty greatest song composers, arranged 
in chronologic order from Mozart to Mac 
Dowell; with nine portraits, an elaborate, 
critical introduction by the editor, and 186 
pages of music in full folio size. 

Issued in Two Editions. 
For High Voice. For Low Voice. 


Bound in paper, each $1.50; in cloth, gilt, 
each $2.50 





FREDERIC CHOPIN 
FORTY PIANO COMPOSITIONS 
Edited by JAMES HUNEKER 
Contains a portrait of Chopin, an elab- 
orate essay by the editor, the composer's 
forty most beautiful numbers, and 184 

pages of music in full folio size. 


Bound in paper, $1.50; in cloth, gilt, $2.50 


Volumes Issued are: 


ROBERT FRANZ 


FIFTY SONGS 
Edited by WILLIAM POSTER APTHORP 
The fifty best songs of Franz, with his 
portrait, a manuscript in facsimile, elab 
orate introduction, and 137 pages of music, 
full folio size. 
issued in Two Editions. 
For High Voice (original key); For Low Voice 
transposed). 
Bound in paper, cloth back, $1.25, post-paid ; 
in full cloth, [gilt, $2.25, post-paid 





FRANZ LISZT 


Twenty Original Piano Compositions 
Edited by AUGUST SPANUTH 

The twenty most attractive numbers 
excluding those of great length with a 
portrait of Liszt, biographic and critical in 
troduction, bibliography, hints to players 
and 147 pages of music, folio size 

Bound in paper, cloth back, $1.25, post-paid 

in full cloth, gilt, $2.25, post-paid 





JOHANNES BRAHMS 
FORTY SONGS 
Edited by JAMES HUNEKER 
Contains a superb portrait of Brahms, a 
biographical and critical introduction of 
rare sympathy, insight, and charm, and 
158 pages of music, folio size. 
Issued in Two Editions. 
For High Voice. For Low Voice, 
In paper, each $1.50; in cloth, gilt, $2.50 
post-paid 





HIS important series of volumes has 
4 been planned toinclude all the master- 
pieces of song and piano music; to 
gather into beautifully made volumes of 
uniform size and binding the best work of 
the best com posers, edited by living men 
of authority 
To all lovers of the best in music, THI 
MUSICIANS LIBRARY addresses itself in an 
ideal series of independent volumes, each 
complete in itself, and sold by itsel/ 





Other Volumes in Preparation 








Chas. H. Ditson & Company, New York 
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OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 


$ J. E. Ditson & Company, Philadelphia 
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HE Year Book of the Ladies’ Musical Club, of 


Seattle, Wash., has been received. The officers 





oi the club are Mrs. H. C. Taylor, president; 
Mrs. G. H. King, vice president; Mrs. A. S. 
Kerry, recording secretary; Mrs. E. L. Mc- 


Allaster, corresponding secretary; Mrs, W. H. Moore, 
treasurer; board of trustees, Mrs. J. W. Clise, Mrs. M. 
Mrs. A. B. Stewart, Mrs, A. K. Fisken. 
\ctive members—vocalists, Mrs. Frank Atkins, Miss Grace 
Buck, Mrs. D. W. Bergey, Mrs. J. W. Clise, Mrs. H. R. 
Clise, Mrs. N. D. Chetham, Miss Sara Compton, Mrs, J. 
B. Eagleson, Mrs. R. W. Emmons, Mrs. F. L. Fehren, 
Mrs. Francis Frink, Mrs. C. L. Forsman, Mrs. M. A. 
Gootstein, Mrs. W. L. Gazzam, Miss Virginia Graham, 
Mrs. J. R. Hager, Mrs. G. A. Hawley, Miss E. M. Helm, 
Mrs. Ivan L. Hyland, Mrs. G. H. King, Mrs. A. S. Kerry, 
Mrs. Kimball, Mrs. Kilbourne, Mrs, J. M. Lang, Mrs. 
Maurice McMicken, Mrs. E. L. McAllaster, Mrs. W. H. 
Moore, Mrs. G. F. Meacham, Mrs. H. D. Moore, Mrs. E. R. 
Miller, Mrs, Anna S. Norton, Mrs. W. E. Nichols, Miss 
Carrie Raser, Mrs. G. A. C. Rochester, Miss Genevieve 
Relfe, Mrs. L. B. Stedman, Mrs. J. L. Snapp, Mrs. A. B. 
Stewart, Miss Hattie J. Simmons, Mrs. Henry C. Taylor, 
Mrs. F. C. Taylor, Mrs. W. F. Whittlesey, Miss Edith 
Young; pianists, Mrs. Frank Atkins, Miss Nellie Beach, 
Miss May Bucklin, Mrs. F. D. Black, Mrs. A. Bracons, 
Mrs. Anna Boyle, Mrs. J. W. Crow, Mrs. J. W. Cun- 
ningham, Miss Mabel Cliff, Miss Jeanne Caithness, Mrs. 
Annie Evenden, Mrs. A, K. Fisken, Miss Belle Fry, Mrs. 
O. N. Halsted, Mrs. J. D. Hoge, Mrs. J. J. Horocks, Mrs. 
C. W. Horr, Miss L. K. Hall, Miss Harris, Mrs. Howard 
Joslyn, Mrs. E, L. Kellogg, Mrs. G. B. Kittenger, Miss 
Edith Livengood, Mrs. W. D. Perkins, Mrs. A. N. Potter, 
Mrs. M. G. Palmer, Mrs. C. J. Riley, Miss Roney, Mrs. 
W. W. Scudder, Mrs. Spaulding, Miss Nellie Sanborn, 
Miss Myra Smith, Mrs, Van Horn, Mrs. Van Ogle, Miss 
Georgia Westlung, Miss Pearl Winkley, Mrs. W. H. 
White, Mrs. C. S. Wiley; violinists, Mrs. J. F. Chamber- 
Mrs. F. M. van Tuyl, Miss Jean Crow; ’cellist, Miss 
Etta Crow; organists, Mrs. W. B. Judah, Mrs. W. M. 
Sheffield, Mrs. C. D. Patterson, Miss Minnie E. Widmer; 
whistler, Miss Henrietta Hamilton; associate members, 
Mrs. Egbert G. Allen, Mrs. J. H. Allen, Mrs. W. P. 
3oyd, Miss Margaret Boyd, Mrs. R. A. Ballinger, J. A. 
Baillargeon, Mrs. E. E. Becket, Mrs. T. F. Basse, Mrs. 
Paul Berkman, Mrs. I. Brown, Mrs. Geo. R. Baker, Mrs. 
F. W. Baker, Miss Lucy R. Barnes, Mrs. C. G. Bradner, 
Mrs, Wm. Bremer, Mrs. M. F. Backus, M. F. Backus, 
Mrs. J. E. Blackwell, Miss Grace Barrows, Mrs. D. C. 
Brawley, Mrs. W. R. Brawley, Mrs. S. W. Barker, Mrs. 
j. W. Buxman, Mrs. A. D, Bishop, Mrs. G. W. Bacon 
(honorary), Mrs. G. B. Cliff, Miss Malvina Cross, Miss 


\ Gottstein, 


in 





Virginia Carroll, Miss Gertrude Crocker, Mrs. M. J. Car 
ter, Mrs. H. F. Compton, H. F. Compton, Mrs. J. E. 
Crichton, Mrs. M. M. Carraher, Mrs. F. C. Cover, Mrs 
W. M. Calhoun, Mrs. Chas. H. Clarke, Mrs. E. H. Con- 
over, Mrs. J. P. Conway, Mrs. V. S. Dunbar, Mrs. G. F. 
Dearborn, Mrs. Geo. de Steiguer, Mrs. S. W. Dally, Mrs. 
F. P. Dow, Miss Abbie Drew, Miss Erna Engelbrecht, 
Mrs. H. Engelbrecht, Mrs. R. M. Eames, Miss Lola Emery, 
Mrs. P. W. Fuller, Mrs. Sherwood Gillespie, Mrs. L. C. 
Gilman, Mrs. J. W. Godwin, Mrs. A. J. Goddard, Mrs. M. 
Gottstein, Miss Gertrude Gottstein, Mrs. G. O. Guy, Miss 
Laura B. Guy, Mrs. K. T. Holmes, Mrs, M. A. Haw- 
thorne, Miss Minnie Hughes, Miss Kate M. Holmes, Miss 
Clara Hawthorne, Miss Annie Howard, Mrs. C. H. Haswell, 
Mrs. J. J. Haggerty, Theo. W. Hansen, Mrs. L. V. Harsha, 
Mrs. C. G. Holcomb, Mrs. J. C. Haines, Mrs. W. C. 
Heussy, Mrs. F. T. Hill, Mrs. N. W. Hamilton, Mrs. C 
A. Holmes, Mrs. Joseph Holmes, Mrs. E. C, Hughes, Mrs. 
J. S. Holmes, Mrs. Ira Hicks, Mrs. Reuben W. Jones, 
Mrs. Andrew Jamison, Mrs. Walter Johnston, Mrs. W. A. 
Jennings, Miss Lily Jones, Dr. A. B. Kibbe, Mrs, H. B. 
Kendrick, Miss Emma Kuhnke, Miss Minnie Kuhnke, G. 
H. King, Miss Marie A. Knatz, Mrs. P. F. Kelly, P. F. 
Kelly, Mrs. A. C. Kahlke, Mrs. Foster Kelly, Foster Kelly, 
Mrs. R. F. Lewis, J. B. Lukes, Mrs. C. B. Livermore, 
Miss Jessie E. Losey, Mrs, A. Morton, Miss Pearl Marvel, 
Chas. F. Munday, Mrs. Wm. Martin, L. L. Moore, Mrs. 
E. I. Moses, Mrs. C. A. Meyer, Mrs. Robert Moran, Mrs. 
Sherwood Moran, Mrs. Ellis Morrison, Mrs. R. C. Mc- 
Allaster, Mrs. G. B. McCulloch, Mrs. W. H. McEwan, 
Mrs. W. A. Nelson, Mrs. Ralph Nichols, Mrs. George 
Nelle, Mrs. J. R. Nagel, Miss Nagel, Mrs. Mary New- 
comb, Theron Noble, Mrs. H. K. Owens, Mrs. A. M. 
Pritchard, Mrs. Phillips, Mrs. J. B. Powles, Mrs. W. A. 
Peters, Mrs. Thos. A. Prosch, Miss Edith Prosch, Miss 
Prior, Mrs. Prior, Mrs. W. F. Pierce, Mrs. J. G. Pyle, 
Miss Emily Pierce, Mrs. C. L. Parker, Bernard Pelly, Mrs. 
Bernard Pelly, Mrs. R. M. Palmer, Mrs. Will H. Parry, 
Miss E. Rockwell, Mrs. D. P. Robinson, Mrs. H. A. Raser, 
Mrs. W. B. Rowland, Mrs. Laurens Rhoades, Mrs, F. R. 
Rowell, Mrs. Phillip Rowe, Mrs. G. W. Rice, Miss Otelia 
Rustad, Mrs. Victor Hugo Smith, Mrs. Rufus H. Smith, 
Mrs. G. D. Stevens, Mrs. A. H. Soelberg, Miss Mary 
Sartori, Mrs. L. M. Simonton, Mrs. L. D. Spencer, Mrs. 
S. L. Shuffleton, Mrs. S. H. Swart, Mrs. J. Douglas 
Stewart, Mrs. W. J. Stevenson, Miss Helen Simonton, 
Mrs. Winfield M. Smith, Mrs. C. D. Stimson, Miss Skin- 
ner, Mrs, F. Sawyer, Mrs. L. H. Sullivan, Miss E. E. 
Shillig, Mrs. Sillitoe, Mrs. Schroeder, Prof. Wm. Savery, 
Mrs. C. T. Tyler, Mrs. J. T. Trowbridge, Mrs. E. P. 
Tremper, Miss A. S. M. Taylor, Miss Anna Turner, Mrs. 
G. A. Virtue, Mrs. J. F. Vogt, Mrs. L. B. Wheldon, Mark 


Wilzinski, Mrs. J. F. Wagner, Mrs. W. T. Whitney, Mrs. 
L. H. Wheeler, Mrs. P. W. Willis, Mrs. R. S. Wilson, 
Mrs. A. C, Whelan, Mrs. J. F. Wallace, Miss Woodcock, 
Mrs. Yeaton, Miss Ethel Young, Mrs. T. M. Young; 
student members, Mrs. R. E. Sullivan, Miss Nora Crow, 
Miss Annette Fontaine, Miss Martha Sackett, Miss E 
Cotchett. The object of this club is to develop the musical 
talent of its members and to stimulate 
Seattle given 
by club members and four artists’ Dr. BC 
Blodgett gave a lecture to the club on Monday, November 
16, at 3 o'clock, in Christensen’s Hall. The subject was 
“The Genesis of Modern Music.” The first 
artist recital of the season took place at the Grand Opera 


musical culture in 
The season consists of nine regular concerts 
recitals. 


Romantic 
House, Monday evening, November 16. The program was 
given by Miss Augusta Cottlow, the young pianist 


The Cynthiana (Ky.) Musical Club had Frank Croxton 


for a recital at the Opera House November 27 
Dean arranged a 
School 


Wrightson 
benefit of the pupils of 


Choral 


President Purinton and 
private recital for the 
of Music, the members of the 


Club at Morgantown, W. Va 


the 
Union and the Glee 

The first concert of St. Andrew’s Musical Society, of 
which Julian Edwards is conductor, was held on Tuesday 
Fourth Separate Company 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

The Arion Society, whose chorus has been developed by 
Conductor William Lorenz 


evening, December 1, in the 
Armory, Waverly and Maple streets, 


gave its first concert this sea 


son Monday night, November 30, at Newark, N. J. Miss 
Anita Rio, soprano, and Mrs. Dora Becker-Schaeffer 
linist, assisted 

The Tuesday Morning Musicale Club opened its season 
at the residence of E. A. Cudahy, Omaha, Neb., last week 
The program was under the direction of Mrs. Myron A 
Learned. Miss Crofoot, Miss Peck and Miss Robinson 
took part 

The Commercial Club opened its social season Novem 
ber 17 at St. Paul, Minn., with a musicale, in which Miss 
Liela Stanton, violinist; Miss C. E. Vallee, mezzo soprano; 
Mr. Rosenberger, pianist; Mr. Jaeger, tenor; Mr. Roden 


kirchen, ‘cellist, and Mr. Lutgens gave the program. 

The fourth of T. E. Basham’s popular concerts at the 
Woman’s Club, Louisville, Ky., drew the 
largest audience which has yet attended one of the series 
The Miss Flora and 
Miss Virginia Hewett Shafer, 


November 20 


Marguerite Bertelle 


Fred Ce 


soloists 


were 
with wles as ac 
companist. 

On November 18 the third regular recital of the Wom 
en’s Musical Club was given at Columbus, Ohio. The 
program was presented by Miss Clara Michel, piano; Miss 


Emma Ebeling, piano; Mrs. Martin A. Gemuender, so 
prano; Mrs. Henry C. Lord, soprano, and Miss Maud 
Cockins, violin 

Mrs. Edward L. Brayton, one of the talented vocal 


yn, has been chosen to take 


pupils of Mrs. Carroll Nichols: 
one of the leading soprano parts in a production of Per- 
golesi’s “Stabat Mater,”’ which is soon to be given by the 
Twentieth Century Musical Club, of San Francisco, under 
the direction of Wallace A. Sabin. 

The musical department of the Woman’s Club, Omaha 
Neb., program recently 
when the following took part: J. O. Yeiser, Mrs 
O. F. Carson, Miss Grace Mrs. Carl Herring 
Mrs. H. T. Coe, Mrs. A. L Mrs 
mire, Miss Louise Shadduck, Miss Benie Craft, Miss Viola 
Cahn, Mrs. G. W. Noble and Mrs. S. Katz 


R. B. Rudy, musical director of 
Oratorio Association; Miss Ida Belle 
Miss Maude Parkhurst, mezzo soprano; 
ton, baritone, and Master Arthur Lewis, 
Indianapolis, Ind., took part in a program given under the 
O. A. at Franklin November 19 


Elgar 
Mrs. 


Hancock, 


gave a Saint-Saéns and 


oheetz, 


Johnson (¢ 


soprano, 


ounty 
weenie, 
Everson McHat- 
trombonist, all of 
auspices of the J. C 

The Germania Singing Society, of which William Lauf 
fenberg is the musical director, gave the first concert in 
the series arranged by it for this season in the Krueger 
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Auditorium, Newark, N. J., November 24, assisted by Mrs 
Marie Mattfeld, soprano, of Brooklyn; Miss Fanny Levin, 
violinist; Emil Zeh, tenor; Frederick Mueller, baritone, 
and an orchestra. 

The Fortnightly Musical Club gave the second afternoon 
concert of its season November 17 at Chamber of Com- 
merce Hall, Cleveland, Ohi« Ihe program was rendered 
by Mrs. S. C. Ford, soprano; Miss Mabel Van Cleve, 
contralto, assisted by Felix Hughes, baritone; Edwin 
Douglass, tenor; Sol Marcosson, violin, with Miss Pren 
tiss and Mrs. Marcosson, accompanists 

The Schubert Vocal Society inaugurated its twenty-fifth 
season by giving a concert in Wallace Hall, Newark, N. J., 
November 30. The program arranged by Conductor Louis 
Arthur Russell included Mascagni’s famous one act grand 
opera, “Cavalleria Rusticana,” and S. Coleridge Taylor’s 
romantic cantata, ““Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” the latter 
to be sung for the first time in that city 

Che Muskegon Musical Club, which belongs to the Gen- 
ral Federation of Musical Clubs 
ot. Ceci 


gave the program at the 


a, Grand Rapids Mich November 27, and some 


time in January members of the St. Cecilia will give a 


program before the Muskegon Club his exchange of 


programs and plan of reciprocity between the two clubs 
was arranged by Mrs. C. B. Kelsey, who is a member of 
the national board of the General Federation 

The Muskegon (Mich.) Musical Club held an open 
neeting November 16 at the Woman’s Club house on Web 
ter avenue, when the first chorus work under the new 
director, Ferdinand Warner, of Grand Rapids, was pre 
sented. The program represented all branches of the work 
o be carried on during the year, and a feature was the 
singing by Mrs. Braton S. Chase and Mrs. C. H. Kimball 


of the duets which they presented two weeks later in 
Grand Rapids, when the Muskegon organization paid a 


fraternal visit to St. Cecilia 

The Woman's Club, at its meeting at New Britain, 
Conn., November 17, listened to an address by Daniel L 
Noorian. The second part of the program was musica 
and was in charge of Mrs. William C, Hungerford. The 
artists contributing were E. F. Laubin on the piano, and 
Mrs. Roulston, of Hartford, vocalist. Her selections were 
six in number Mr. Laubin opened the program with “The 


: . I 


Prize Song,” from “Der Meistersinger,’”’ and followed 
with MacDowell’s “Novellett Mrs. Robinson was ac 


companied by Miss Dresser, of Hartford 


nembers, comprises the 


mpositions 





is the 


us work this 





ntion. Each year talent of high 





musical order is brought to Tiffin through the efforts of 
these progressive women. The year book contains, besides 
many trite quotations, programs of the semi-monthly 
meetings, names and addresses of the forty active mem 
bers and twenty associate members, and the programs of 
the two recitals given last year, one of which was ren 
dered by the Toledo Conservatory Concert Company. The 
officers are: Miss Alice Hursh, president; Miss Mabel 
Chandler and Mrs. Jacob Dillinger, vice presidents; Mrs 
r Hershberger, recording’ secretary Miss Idella 
Shields, corresponding secre Miss Kate Van Bus 
kirk, treasurer; Miss Elinor Coonrod, reporter; Mrs. C. 








P. Weidling, critic. 

A business session of the recently organized Musical 
Club was held November 17 at the home of Miss Victoria 
McLaughlin, in West Cedar street, Kalamazoo, Mich., and 
four lines of study were presented by the committee hav 
ing this in charge. It was decided to adopt one which will 
embrace the subject of modern music and form of com 
positions. Miss Della Sprague was elected director in 
place of Miss Margaret Cobb, who resigned. Twelve pro 
grams will be given, the meetings to be held twice a month 
Ihe membership of the club will be unlimited, instead of 


J. Armour Galloway, 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


including only music teachers and professionals, as at first 
thought advisable. The regular meeting was held Tues- 
day evening, December 1. 

The Symphony Orchestra, assisted by Miss Nellie Cook, 
pianist, gave their firs‘ concert of the season November 13 
at the Valentine, Tolea., Ohio. Interest in the orchestral 
numbers centred around the two movements which were 
given from Mr. Kortheuer’s new Symphony in B flat, which 
was played from manuscript. A pleasant feature of the 
evening was the presentation by the orchestra to Mr 
Kortheuer of a handsome music stand in honor of the 
performance of his first symphony for the first time. Mr 
Clement made the presentation with a happy speech, as 
witty as it was short 

One of the most successful meetings of the Every 
Wednesday Club for the season was held November 18, at 
the home of the president, Mrs. Charles G. Hay, on South 
Second street, Springfield, III Woman in Art and Mu 
sic” was the general subject discussed. The principal talk 
was given by Mrs. Hay, who spoke in an interesting man 
ner of women who have figured prominently in the art 

fiss Mary Hudson 
illustrated two women composers, singing ‘““To Mary,” by 
Maud Valerie White, and an Irish song by Margaret Ruth 
ven Lang. Mrs. Ridgely Hudson sang a group of Mrs 


and musical circles of the world N 


Beach’s compositions. Bertram Conwill, a choir boy at 
St. Paul’s Pro-Cathedral, sang a soprano solo, “Just for 
Today,” by Abbott. Mrs. M. Berdan Tiffany played the 
accompaniments, 

Frederick Hein has fully decided that he can no longer 
occupy the office of president of the St. Paul (Minn.) 
Choral Club. His business responsibilities have greatly 
increased ever since he attempted last year to resign, and 
they are now such as to make it absolutely impossible for 
him to give any time whatever to the club. Had it not 
been for the able lieutenancy of Miss Hope and the other 
officers the season would be opening but lamely, as Mr 
Hein has found it necessary, much to his own dissatisfac- 
tion, to almost ignore the responsibilities of the execu- 
tive office As he will have even less time during the re- 
er, Mr. Hein thinks the club should 


mainder of the win 
first concert is over 


ul 


iccept his resignation as soon as the 
ind select a successor. Gustav Scholle is talked of for 
the office. 

Palestrina’s ““Missa Papa Marcelli s to occupy the 
principal part of the concert to be given by the Palestrina 
Choir, under the direction of Prof. Frederic C. Martin 
early in December, at Harrisburg, Pa The edition ot 
Goldschmidt, ar 


the mass to be sung is that 
ranged for the use of the Bach Choir. The reading given 
by him has been collated with three modern printed edi- 
tions of Palestrina’s music, the English one, “Novello’s 


the French 


Selections From the Works of Palestrina”; 
Neidermeyer’s Collection for the Society of Sacred and 
Classical Music, founded in Paris in 1843, under the di 


rection of Prince de la Moskawa; the German or Proske’s 





t irrent 


edition of the original mass, together with its concur 
arrangement for four voices and eight voices respectively, 
by Anerio and Suriano, published in 1870. These three 
editions, in the main, agree with the musical reading of 
the original six part mass. Where differences have arisen 
Mr. Goldschmidt has followed Proske, because it com- 
prises the arrangements reduced for four voices, by Fran 
cesco Anerio, and extended to eight by Suriano, both 
of whom were gifted composers at the time and Pales- 
trina’s successors as musical directors at the papal churches 
in Rome. The principal difference of Mr. Goldschmidt’s edi 
tion from Palestrina’s original mass is-in the distribution of 
voices. The six part (original) mass is for soprano, alto, 
two tenors and two basses. The Bach Choir, for which 
the work used by Professor Martin was edited, did not 
permit of two tenor parts of exceptional height, while 
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two different soprano parts could easily be supported; 
therefore, the original alto part (also unusually high) has 
been given to the second soprano, and the first tenor part 
to the alto. No sopranos in our sense of the word wer: 


employed at all in the original performance, and it i 
difficult to see how the tenors, even with the difference of 


pitch then prevailing, got through parts which taxed so 


severely and constantly their highest notes; as it is, a large 
part of the remaining tenor part (second tenor with Pales 
trina) has been assigned by Mr. Goldschmidt to the sec 
nd alto and counter tenor The mass is sung una 
panied. 

The program which was given at the Ladies’ Thursday 
Musicale November 19 at Unitarian Church, Minneapoli 
Minn., was greatly enjoyed. The club was delighted with 
the songs given by Edward Strong, the tenor, who sang 
with the Philharmonic Club November 17. His numbers 
were Handel’s aria, “Deeper and Deeper Still Waft Her 


Angels,” from “Jephtha’; Young’s “Phyllis Has Such 


I 2 





Charming Graces”; “Our Life Is Vain,” by Clayton 
and Kellie’s “Over the Desert.” Miss Florer 

Vergo made her first appearance before the Musicale since 
her absence abroad, rendering, with Miss Jean E. Wake 





man at the piano, a Bach Sonata. Miss Helen Hall, wh 
is an old member, contributed two songs, “Die Mainacht,” 
by Brahms, and “Im Kahne,” by Grieg. An aria, “Elsie’s 
Dream,” by Wagner, was sung by Miss Ednah Hall, and 
two movements from the Fifth Symphony, by Tschai 
kowsky, were rendered at two pianos by Mrs. W. E 
Albee, Mrs. Benjamin Woodworth, Miss Margaret Drew 
and Miss Frances Janney The numbers which were to 
have been given by Miss Gertrude Dobbyn and Mrs 
Elizabeth Hawkins were omitted, owing to the absence of 


the two musicians Mrs. Ricker announced a busine 





meeting for Novemb 


Ottokar Malek in the West. 


FTER his successful appearance at the concert of the 
A Milwaukee Maennerchor, Ottokar Malek’s managers 
received the following letter from the director of the club 

M NAUKEE, W N r C 1903 
Charles i aker, M r rb | rium wer, Chicag 
My Dear Sir—Malek k ! e true sense 
€ Ww a j t c “ } ng 
lhere are a few w j < r piano a 
Malek dk H Ww < g ple 
expre I n r ying a refine 
H . 
ant f re before t Acpert S. KRAMER 
D t ( t i Ma € r 
An add tion cr 4 T > A) } at 
( »9kar Malek r g er 1 lif 
program, dis] g great { r [ lv y 
Malek lacks neithe« i and ere 

wed f H C gt wa 
the very highe e Mae t i greatly t 
ts reputation and { k r f N 6 great work The 
Milw kee He 


on Parsifal” which Mrs. Helen 


Rhodes will deliver at the New Lyceum Theatre 


| \ ulter? und Fr y arte December 17 
nd 18, will be illustrated by some wonderfully beautifu 
pic Ss. ¢ c repr I tage scenes trom Bay 
reutl Che boy « r of forty voices from the Metropol 
itan Opera Hou ind Adolf Glose at the piano will as 
s e ill ns. Mrs. Rhodes has written a charm 
ng little volume, entitled “The Legend of the Holy Grail 

d the Parsifa R " Wagner rhe author gives 
t fferent vers of “‘Parsifal.” Her style of expres 
S101 gracet i ye ncis¢ The book is tastefully 


n white and the pictures are excellent 
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VIOLINIST. 


‘An artist of commendable stature Vew York Tribune 


A violinist of good schooling; a performer of high ideals."—New York 


His technique is simply gigantic he is master of all difficulties the 
modern virtuoso must encounter 
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N Tuesday evening, November 24, Edward Peck- 


enpaugh, of Galesburg, Ill., gave a song recital 


at the Congregational church at Abingdon 
Miss Nellie Anderson, of Woodhull, was the 
accompanist The Congregational choir, of 





Ab on, under the direction of Edward Peckenpaugh, 
d the music for the Thanksgiving services in 
Abingdon 
Miss Garland’s pupils recently gave a program at Ban- 
gor, Me. 
Edw. E. Howe organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Hazleton, Pa 


Mrs. Martin Old gave her first recital November 17 at 


the Park Congregational Church, St. Paul, Minn. 


rhe first of the Bergh-Woilan series of recitals was 
given November 27 at Mozart Hall, St. Paul, Minn. 

\ musica.e was given at the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
H. Witham, on Linden avenue, Chester, Pa., Novem- 
ber 27 

A successful concert was given in Lawrence, Kan., re- 


by Dean Skilton and Professor Preyer, assisted by 


Mrs. Lyon and Miss Bowersock. 

\n organ recital was given in Trinity Church, Bay City, 
Mich., Tuesday evening, November 18, by Charles H. 
White, assisted by H. A. Milliken, violin. 

Miss Mabel Augustine, of Minneapolis, Minn., has just 


eturned from a trip through the State, assisting Mrs. Lil- 
lian Hammons Wakefield in her readings. 


ists were Mrs. Frank Ward and Scott Woodworth, the 
latter from Minneapolis. 

At the residence of Mrs. Lawrence Myers, “Sunnyside,” 
East Front street, Plainfield, N. J., recently Miss Har- 
riette Cady gave a piano recital, assisted by Miss Ellen 
E. Learned, mezzo soprano. 

Emil Liebling, of Chicago, gave a musical lecture at the 
Moline First Baptist Church, November 19, in the interest 
of the Moline (IIl.) Conservatory of Music, the pupils 
and musically interested friends. 

A musicale was held at Herbert Milliken’s studio, 7 Fay 
Block, Bay City, Mich., on November 7. Helen Brom- 
field, Ben Paskoski, Frank Musial, Mollie Forcier, Elinor 
Gillette and the ensemble class gave the program. 

Miss Lillian Massnick, soprano; Miss Vesta Lockard, 
contralto; Chas. Todd, tenor; Earl Barkley, bass; Miss 
Kate McDonald, organist, have been engaged by the Grosse 
Pointe M. E. Church, Detroit, Mich., as the regular choir. 

November 19 the advanced pupils of Prof. W. L. Parker 
gave a piano recital in the First Baptist Church, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. The reception committee was Walter Prass, 
Cleon Livengood, Lawrence Russell and Glyndon Crane. 

Mrs. Clara Koehler-Heberlein gave a lecture recital on 
Chopin at the Unitarian Church, Detroit, Mich., Novem- 
ber 30, assisted by Mrs. Eleanor Peacock, soprano; Miss 
Louie Davison, violinist, and Miss Emma McDonald, 
cellist, 

Miss Hettie Roberts, Miss Florence Barclay, Mrs. Jes- 
sie Bowman Webb, Miss Nettie Hollenkamp, Mrs. New- 
ton Crawford, Mrs. Fred Harig, Jr.. Agnew Demarest, 
accompanists, took part in a recent musicale at Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

The vocalists who took part in a musicale recently at 
Johnstown, Pa., were Mrs. John Thomas, Jr., W. David 
Lloyd, and the Misses Elda Davis, Norma Petrikin, Sallie 
Young, Vera Smith, Mary Lowman, Mary Rose and Til- 
lie Utecht. 

Quarterly recitals by the pupils of Mrs. 
Hall and daughters, Misses Estella, Grace and Jane, are 
given at Decatur, Ill., during the season. The programs 
are well arranged with many classical numbers and are 


Minnie van 


Dr. and Mrs. J. B. Pressey, Dr. and Mrs. M. B. Pressey, 
Misses Anna Pressey, Mary McMurran, Iona Pressey, 
Anna Broome and Mary Cole, L. A. McMurran, C. C. 
Epes and Leslie Cole. Musical numbers were rendered by 
Misses Emma Pressey, Ethel Cottrell and De Puy, Miss 
Elizabeth Cottrell and J. B. Brittingham, W. E. Cottrell 
and W. E. Cottrell, Jr. 


Prof. Carl Borgwaid, organist of the Summerfield M. 
E. Church, Port Chester, N. Y., assisted by the members 
of the choir and soloists, on Sunday evening, November 
22, rendered “The Rolling Seasons,” a harvest cantata by 
Caleb Simper. Professor Borgwald had as accompanists 
four violinists. The visiting Dr. Butler, 
tenor, of New Rochelle, and Mr. Jewett, baritone soloist, 
of Mt. Vernon. 

The ninth pupils’ recital under the auspices of the Co 
the 


soloists were 


operative Piano Teachers’ Association was given at 
studio of Miss Crouse, 721 Park Indianapolis, 
Ind. Those that took part were Albert Suhr, Ethel van 
Scoyce, Freda Klink, Arthur van Burg, Laura Schweins 
berger, Ida Edenburn, Marah Lutes, Emma Ludlum, Bes 
sie Stephenson, Nina Anderson, Amy Speake, Elizabeth 
Hitt, Bertha Jasper and Gertrude Baker. 


avenue, 


A song recital by the pupils of Mrs. Florence Hyde Hull, 
assisted by Hans Albert, violinist, and Jean P. Duffield, 
pianist, was given at the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, Os 
kaloosa, Ia., on November 13. The singers were Misses 
Madge Pettit, Dora Gladsen, of Tracey; Helen Abrams, 
Julia Bentley, Agatha Fallon, Matilda Plahm, June Skel 
ton and Harriet Hibbs. This concert received high praise 
in the Oskaloosa Times-Journal of November 14, Mrs 
Hull’s singing being particularly mentioned. 


A choral concert was given in the Second Reformed 
Church, Somerville, N. J., on November 19 Harry 
Roger Naylor, director. The soloists were: Mrs. Eliza 
beth Smith Wald, soprano, and Harry Roger Naylor, 
tenor, of Trenton; Mrs. William M. Lewis, violinist; 
Miss Angie S. Kuhl, pianist; Miss Amelia Porter, ac 
companist. Chorus—Mesdames H. D. Hoagland, G. W 


A. L. Stillwell, J. E. Griggs, Lou Polhemus, F. M 
Misses Ada Y. Voor 
Vander Veer, Alice 


Kline, 
McConaughy and S. W. Salling; 
hees, Nellie E. Vander Veer, Mary E 





A mu e was given in Doylestown, Pa., November 24, 
y Misses Elsie Hartzel and Marion Johnson at the piano; enjoyed by the musical people of that city. E. Hoffman, Florence Hall, Mabel Case, C. B. LeFevre, 
Koy Brunner, violin, accompanied by Miss Edna Freas. Miss Dora Snyder, a pupil of Mrs. Belle C. Dykeman, Edith Galpin, Angie S. Kuhl, Jesse Hallam Crane, Eliza 
Phe new organ of the First M. E. Church, Jamestown, gave a song recital recently in Mrs. Dykeman’s apart- beth Galpin, Jennie C. Brown, Carrie M. Rosseau, Arvilla 
N. Y., was formally opened recently with a recital by ments in the Grand, Atlanta, Ga. Miss Snyder was assist- M. Farlee, Marietta Petry, Mary T. Davis, Carolyn 
M Mary Chappel! Fisher, assisted by Harry J. Fellows, ed by Miss McClean, violinist, and a quartet composed of Koechlein, Auguste Lechletier, Caroline M. Lechletier, 
nor Misses Glover, Dean, Thomas and Lovette. Edna B. Staats, Mabel Mundy, Clara M. Buhne, Mabel E 
The Bangor (Me.) Symphony Orchestra’s eighth sea- A special Thanksgiving musical service was held No- Buhne, Hattie omen, Aan henna ee eee 
ypened November 23, when the first concert was vember 22 at the First Christian Church, Springfield, Ohio. Hattie H. Field and Laura Dalrymple ; V. T. Van Fleet, 
given in the City Hall with Mme. Dora Wiley Tennis as The regular church choir, composed of Mrs. Mae Kimber A. C. Lindsley, J. Edgar Griggs, J. W. Amerman, John W 
S : Roth, Miss Laurel Scott, Frank Drake and H. G. Kester, Field, A. H. Van Fleet, H Ses Mundy, John oy H. F 
Mrs. Frances Sherwood Robinson has just had published Were assisted by J. B. Barnaby and other soloists. i ~<asea4 pana ming Myers, gs Buscher, 
Te ° . ‘ ‘ alter Crater, Ezra Weldon and H. C. Krebs 
ume of “Robinwood Songs” for young people. Mrs. Miss Nellie Goodwin gave a complimentary recital in 
Robinson is the wife of John J. Robinson, of 190 Bagg Bowling Green, Ky., November 19, at the Methodist “Over the Sea te Skye.” 
Detroit, Mich church, assisted by Miss Minnie Dillon, violinist, and Miss 
Mu oving people crowded Academy Hall, Jackson, Mary Fisher, pianist, both of Toledo. Miss Goodwin LLIOTT SCHENCK’S $sstirring song, of which so 
| ently to listen to the program given by Mrs. Helen teaches in Bowling Green Thursday of each week. much was heard when it was published eighteen 
\ Bullard and Miss Grace Elliott Dudley, of the fac At the Metropolitan School of Music, Indianapolis, Ind., months ago, made a tremendous popular success last ba 
he Conservatory recently the following pupils were in a recital; Stella Stal- = Chicago, where & was sung by _. Bennett, or the 
\ icert Vv given in Collins’ Music Hall, Geneva, hut, Elizabeth Brewster, Clara Jackson, Cleo Hunt, Lou- Grand Opera, mr erage eat ee pg gga 
N. Y., N nber 20, under the auspices of the “Hospital ise Kothe, Flora Frick, Lottie Davenport, Julia Wolf, Jat prague are ree ie od a Sree 
M Georgianna Palmer and Miss Clara Elith Hulda Lange, Augusta Raible, Ruth Stacey, Raymond ba Ping ems na i ee a. Oa a i 
Gardiner were the soloists. Ankenbrock, nished an accompaniment which, so far as smoothness, exactness 
M Edna Smith-Morrison, of Jacksonville, Fla., was A song recital was given November 17 by pupils of and careful attention to shading were concerned, was 7 suparies 
vocalist at a musicale November 18 given in William H. Wilkinson at his studio, 518 North New Jersey pap aie ee —< bee gas Again ry bbb SS ee 
| the benefit of Pythagoras Lodge. Prof. Wil- street, Indianapolis, Ind., assisted by Mont Van Dyke, j .. sifut b. so, EO thie” Eieaw dielth ‘Gir eet BEd 
so took part violinist. Numbers were given by Harry Sheridan Lane, ¢chenck and his men 
Ryan, who was offered a position with the Miss Alta Morgan, Mrs. Ellen Torrey, Mrs. Nora Rugen- The Evening Post says: 
( e Music and also with a church choir Stein, Thomas J. Glenn, Thomas H. Gibson. Res —- pany a ne o-Tac pens a A agrsncneen 
. N.Y decided to accept neither and will An informal musicale was held November 20 at Elm- ate “ ty she tes and sympathetic reading of the score 
present .in Omaha. wood, the country home of Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Cottrell ——————— . 
| ( given recently at the residence of on the Boulevard, Newport News, Va. Among the guests Miss Mary Kimball, a soprano from New York, is spend 
! Mrs. John A. Humbird, Dayton avenue, St. Paul, were Miss W. de Puy, Mrs. Harry Smith, Captain DeWitt ing the winter in Berlin, studying with Ernst Catenhusen 
Ihe Gade Trio in F major was played by Miss Moore and W. Richard Seeley, of Hammonton, N, J.; Mr. Miss Kimball was soloist at the .\merican Church there 
Humbird, Carlo Fischer and Mr, Fairciough. The vocal- and Mrs. W. H. Kellog, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Brittingham, on November aS ’ 





THEODORE > 


HABELMANN 


for many years director general of grand opera in Europe, also 
stage director of Metropolitan Opera House and representative of 
L. Krelinger & Co., European Operatic Agency, Berlin, has just 
returned from Europe, after successfully securing engagements for 
the following operatic students: Miss Sara Anderson and Mr. Joseph 
Regneas, engaged respectively as first prima donna and first basso, 
Stadt Theatre, Elberfeld; Mr. Allen C. Hinckley, as first basso, 
Stadt Theatre, Hamburg (al! pupils of Oscar Saenger); Miss Har- 
riet Behne, first contralto, Stadt Theatre, Breslau (vocal pupil of 
Lilli Lehmann). A limited number of students will be accepted and 
drilled in all branches necessary for a complete cperatic educa 
tion on his newly built stage, with mise-en-scéne and necessary 
properties. Mr. HABELMANN can be seen by appointment only. 


Residence: 157 West 49th St., New York City. 





MISS 





First American Tour of the English Contralto 


MURIEL FOSTER 


March, April and May, 1904. 
AVAILABLE FOR MUSICALES, RECITALS, CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 


London Press Opinion: 


“She need not fear comparison with any rival.”’—Guardian. 

“ She belongs to the very small number of artists who can convey the idea of spiritua) 
emotion with no touch either of coldness on the one side or vulgarity on the other,”’ 

“ Her voice is of beautiful quality and extensive compass, and it is manifestly dominated 
by intellectual perception of a high order.”—Standard. 

“ A singer with a mind and temperament capable of portraying the ecstasy which a deep 
nature alone can feel.—Morning Leader. 


Sole Direction N. VERT, 9 East Seventeenth St., New York. 





—7smes. 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra. 





Seventh Concert—Review by Philip Hale in the Boston Herald. ' 





HE program of the seventh Symphony concert in 
Symphony Hall, Mr. Gericke conductor, was as fol- 
lows: 


Academic Brahms 


I'schaikowsky 


Overture . covcese 
The Voyvode (orchestral ballad) ‘ 
(First time at these concerts.) 
Wedding March, from Midsummer Night's Dream.. Mendelssohn 
in Italy 
had bad 
The program, as originally planned, was in com 
memoration of the centenary of Berlioz, which could not 
11—the birthday of Berlioz 
(1803)—for this week the orchestra will be giving concerts 
out The 
phony performed last night, the overture to “King Lear” 
and orchestral excerpts from “The Damnation of Faust.” 
For certain reasons beyond his control Mr. Gericke was 


Symphony, Harold Berlioz 


Mr. 


concert. 


Gericke luck with the program of this 


be celebrated on December 


of town original program included the sym- 


obliged to change the program, and therefore the cen- 
tenary of the birth of the great Frenchman, the creator of 
modern orchestration, the creator who has not been sur- 
passed by any of his disciples or imitators, will not be 
celebrated at these concerts, in which his name has been 
honored since the beginning. It is interesting to note in 
connection with this the Berlioz anniversary program pre- 
the concerts of the Chi- 


Theodore Thomas for 


ra December 11 and 12: 
Cellini 
Les Tr 


$s Marguerite 


pared by 
cago Orchest 
Overture, Benvenuto 


Recitative oyens 


Hall 


and aria from 


Mis 


Symphonie Fantastique 
Ball Scene and Love Scene from Romeo and Juliet 
Invocation. Minuet. Dance of the Sylphs. 
Romance, My Heart With Grief Is Heavy. 
Miss Hall 
Rakoczy March, from the Damnation of Faust. 
And then Madame Melba took cold and was unable to 


” 


and “Hamlet 
and not merely those 


sing the airs from “La Clemanza di Tito” 
to the keen disappointment of all 
who go to Symphony concerts for the sake of the soloists, 


and female after their kind. The justly celebrated 


male 
climate of Boston delights to sport with golden voiced 
sopranos. Madame Melba, however, will delay her de- 
parture and sing later at a Symphony concert. 

he concert, then, was purely orchestral: The sym- 
phony by Berlioz remained; there was the “Academic” 
overture of Brahms, in which the composer was less 
icademic than was his wont; “The Voyvode,” an orches- 


tral ballad by Tschaikowsky, which was produced here 
in the form of a transcription for brass band at a Sousa 
and the Wedding March 


Dream,” which intro- 
of the day, which was to 


concert, December 9, 1902; 
“Midsummer Night's 
duced unexpectedly in honor 
Maj. Henry L 
It is said that Tschaikowsky was so disgusted with his 
ballad “The Voyvode,” when it was rehearsed or first 
performed under Moscow in 1891, that 
he pronounced it rubbish and tore up the score; and that 
lexander Siloti, his pupil, saved the orchestral parts, 
death put together the 
re, which was published in 1897. What injury these 
fanatical admirers, these rummagers in waste baskets and 
pigeonholes, these editors of “hitherto unpublished” es- 
says, letters, romances, music, do to established reputa- 
There is a long line of victims, sufferers from in- 
Within a few years Charles 


from was 


Higginson a wedding anniversary. 


his direction at 


and after the of Tschaikowsky 


Sct 


tions! 


discriminative enthusiasm 


Lamb, Hazlitt, Rossetti, Carlyle, De Maupassant have 
thus been injured cruelly. 
Ischaikowsky was often dissatisfied with his public 


works, and what man of genius does not at times loathe 
the very sight of the children of his brain? They are so 
inferior to what he would have them; they limp, they bear 
a hump, they stammer, they squint; yet in the eyes of the 


world they are fair to look upon or they are heroic fig- 


LOUDON ¢. CHARLTON CONCERT CO 


When Tschaikowsky destroyed the ballad it was 
not through caprice, nor did he secretly hope for a sav- 


ures. 


iour. He knew that the ballad was on the whole un 
worthy of him. The best of this music is merely pictorial 
and the pictures are not of large dimensions, nor are 


they framed for all time. They are startling, as well as a 
for it hard 


Tschaikowsky writing for an orchestra to be persistently 


few beautiful, orchestral effects, was for 


commonplace; but the love music in the garden is senti- 


mental rather than passionate, and the sentiment has no 


true distinction. The 
of “Romeo and Juliet,” that composed certain songs as 


man that imagined the love music 
orchestral works, 


The 


even in a doubly strained translation is far more romantic 


well as love themes in was right in re 


fusing life to “The Voyvode.” poem of Mickiewicz 


and than the suggested, but not i 


spired. 
Perhaps ‘Harold in Italy” was originally chosen for th 


impressive music 


Berlioz anniversary as a means of introducing Mr. Ferir 
He displayed a rich and beautiful 
The itself 
ously characteristic of Berlioz, but it is inferior in imag 
inative force and intensity of grip the 
“Romeo and Juliet” symphony “Symphonie Fan 
Yet it 
remember the year that gave it birth 


the new viola player 


tone, and he played with taste work is 


curi 
musical either 
the 
composition 


to 
or 
tastique.” is a marvelous when we 
“Harold in Italy” is 
1834 


at Magdeburg; Verdi had not 


sixty-nine years old Wagner in was writing his 


opera “Das Liebesverbot” 
written his first opera; Schumann at the age of twenty-four 
not 


was founding his music journal; Tschaikowsky was 


born; Brahms was a year old. For its time Berlioz’s sym- 
phony was a marvel of orchestral imagination, and imag 
ination, as Jacob Boehme says, is the first emanation of the 
divinity. 

This is a gross and material age, and it is. hard for us 
to realize the sincerity of the old fashioned romanticists 
It is hard for us to understand the once enormous popu 
“Childe Harold.” Who the 


Yet it entered into the thought of Europe; 


larity of reads poem today? 


certain phrase Ss, 


lines are a part of the English language wherever it is 
spoken, and without reference to the descriptive force 
shown by the poet it may be said without fear of con 
tradiction that “Childe Harold” contains the noblest apos 
trophe to liberty to be found in the whole range of Eng 
lish literature. It would be as impossible today to com 


pose the symphony as it would be to write the poem 
Gone are those days of revolt against tyranny in thought 
as well as in government, the revolt that idolized the dis 
orderly, turned pirates, cutthroats, as well as all defiers of 
conventionality, into heroes, the revolt which might have 
been amusing had it not been so bitterly honest. Berlioz 


he 


delighted in the horrors of romanticism, as would have 
found supreme joy in the splendid extravagance and mad 
ness of Marlowe, Tourneur and other raging Elizabethans 


in the tragic intensity of John Webster's Italian villains 


and lawless women had he been able to read the plays 
And he thought romantically of romantic subjects. It is 
as though he wrote “Harold in Italy” in a long cloak and 
a bandit’s hat, with a dagger dipped in red ink. The 


melancholy wanderer over the mountains, the muttering 
pilgrims, the mountaineer with his serenade, the orgy of 
brigands—these were all as real to him as the strollers and 
scenes on the boulevard. And this music should be played 
this wild, fantastic it 
This is no symphony for the lecturer and the analyst an 


in spirit, otherwise is impossible. 


the learned professor in front of the blackboard 

Regarded as a symphony with themes and development 
and sections and codas, it is impossible. When the 
is bizarre or ugly the interpretation should bring out these 


| 
| 
| 
| 
music | 


qualities; they should not be softened for genteel ears. 














MISS MAUDE REESE-DAVIES, Soprano. 
MISS IDA SIMMONS, Pianist. 
MLLE. FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, Violoncelilist. 


Transcontinental Tour, November, 1903- 
May, 1904, Now Booking. 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 








Let the composer fume and rave or wax sentimental and 
melancholy; let him be fantastica we are re 
minded of the fact that there once lived a man with wild 
ideas and a singular faculty for instrumentation, for we all 
are inclined to forget that the truly great, the men wh« 
have done mighty deeds, have been suspected madness 
by the eminently respectable and those at the time 
successful and envied 
Powers-Hoeck Weekly Musicale. 

. first of the series of weckly musicales to be given 

by Francis Fischer Powers and Theodor A. Hoeck 


during the season at their elegant studios in Carnegie 











Hal] occurred on Saturday afternoon last. The program 
was unique, in that it was given exclusively by Messrs 
Powers and Hoeck. It was an innovation intensely en 
joyed, as both artists were at their best, and gave a pro 
gram of the highest order. Mr. Powers was received with 
old time enthusiasm and sang his numbers in a way which 
easily explains his enor Mr. H 
amply sustained his reputation as a I ng exponent of 
Leschetizky, from whom he has received the most flatter 
ing letters. The program on Sa lay next will be given 
entirely by Percy Hemus, who will be heard principally in 
French songs. The last program f W 
Pastorale Scarlatt 
Melody Paderewsk 
I} j A. Hoeck 
Romanze (Migr 
Waldesgespr le 
Swedish Winter Song M r 
Nachtlied M j n 
Die Blumen M kowsk 
Fr I I 
Concert Study eodor A. Hoeck 
MI H 
Mein Lied Ertént D ik 
ine Thy Strings Dvorak 
Rings ist der Wa Dvorak 
( dy Heig f i Dvorak 
Good Night D \ 
Mr. I er 
] 
Mr. Hoeck 
M I M ) 
S. C. Bennett's Work. 
po* many years this s ful voice ler has had in 
in mind the idea of preparing 
gressive set I vou st lie A ) 
valuable and practical of any k here re p d 
Mr. Bennett claims tl n y prog é i 
nethod of tone | a vel | d 
work will be entirely free y é r per ‘ 
fad ot r heork \ t if 
ver will be advance The w prac 
1 every sense Dire \ v | 
erta exercises with a clea nder 2 
which are expected to follow 
Since Mr. Bennett’s time nearly cupied 
eaching, he will not hurry the completion of t vor 
Jeanne Clerihew Song Recital. 
ISS CLERIHEW gives a recita Mend ht 
Hall, Thursday evening, December 17, assisted by 
Emil Schenck, violoncel Her program includes classi 
English, Italian and German song fin g wit the 
modern school 


CHARLES W.ULARK 


1 Rue Newton, 


Cable Address: “SWEETWILL,” 


<a PARIS, FRANCE. 


ERSKINE 


POKTER 


TEN YEARS OF AGE- 


SOPRANO. 
CHURCH—CONCERT—MUSICALES. 
New booking from October |. 


Repertoire of 125 Songs, both sacred 
and secular. 


Por Terms, &c., address 
DAVID PORTER, 


189 Montague Street, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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MARIE NICHOLS’ LONDON NOTICES. 
SS are Miss Marie Nichols’ London press 


notices: 

Miss Marie Nichols, a young Boston violinist who gave a recital 
yesterday afternoon at St. James’ Hall, is a mature artist in every 
way. She phrases well and has a keen sense of rhythm, and, though 
making no pretensions to belong to the Paganini redivivus school, 
she has a brilliant and sound technic. The tone, it is true, is not 
very sonorous, and in rapid passages it is apt to lose timbre; but 
Miss Nichols is certainly a violinist of uncommon gifts. These quali- 
ties were shown in Vieuxtemps’ Concerto in D minor and in a Sere- 
nade, written some two years ago by Max Bruch. The last named 
work was performed for the first time in England yesterday, and we 
must consider ourselves lucky that we have not had to wait longer. 

Vhe Serenade is less German than any of the concertos, and the 
opening andante and the Notturno are the most characteristic of the 
The Allegro Moderato and the final Allegro have a more 
Southern character. The Serenade as a whole should find its way 
nto the limited repertory of the violinists, and if the work be found 
too long the Notturno might be chosen as a separate piece. The 
scoring is good, and is more modern than that of the concertos, 
and each movement has many clever musical devices, without in any 
way detracting from the simple, straightforward appeal of the music, 
Notturno will doubtless be the most popular movement, but I 


composer. 


lhe 
found the final Allegro, with its somewhat sombre conclusion, in 
which the thematic material of the Serenade is repeated, the most 


nteresting.—The Daily News (London), November 3, 1903. 


Among the best of recent appearances must be counted that of 
Miss Marie Nichols, who yesterday afternoon gave, in conjunction 
with the Queen’s Hall orchestra, her first concert here. Miss Nich- 
s has already so many of the qualities of what is known as the 
to realize her as a newcomer. In 
Not 
only has she a very beautiful and most sympathetic tone, especially 
in cantabile passages; an excellently pure intonation, generally 
speaking, and an admirable—though for these days not astonishing— 
technic; but she has an unsparing fire and a great deal of tempera- 
ment. From her hearers’ point of view her rendering of Vieux- 
temps’ D minor Concerto was beautiful, more especially in the slow 
quasi by Dr. Max Bruch— 
described as a Serenade, op. 75 (of which the first performance here 
vas now given)—Miss Nichols made a great effect in the beautiful 
and deserves credit for avoiding hackneyed works and for 
Times (London), November 3, 1903. 


finished” artist that it is hard 
ier case the term is certainly not synonymous with débutante. 


movements; while in a new concerto 


Notturno, 
her admirable performance 


Miss Marie Nichols, a young American violinist from Boston, 
Mass., who comes with excellent credentials, made a very successful 
lébut at St. James’ Hall yesterday. Miss Nichols showed her 

ty in the solo part of the Vieuxtemps Violin Concerto in D 
minor The tone of her instrument is pure, sweet and agreeable 
She renders the piano passages with much delicacy, as was to be 
noted in the Adagio Religioso, and a fair amount of power and 
general firmness of touch marked her playing of the Scherzo and 





Finale Marciale. Miss Nichols, who was warmly applauded after 
her performance in the concerto, further improved her position in 
Max Bruch’s Serenade for violin and orchestra, op. 75, given for the 
first time in England. In this interestimg work the talented young 
ylinist displayed considerable powers of execution, and she found 
pe for bravura work in the Allegro Appassionata of E. Guiraud’s 

Miss Nichols’ bowing is com- 
her style generally is 
tricks. Her reappear- 


violin and orchestra. 


and 


for 


graceful easy, and quietly 


“ad captandum” 


endably 





rtistic and free from showy 
ince will be awaited with pleasure The Stage, London, November 
1903 
An American violinist, Miss Marie Nichols, made her début, as 
r as England is concerned, and proved herself an executant of 
exceptional ability. Alike in expression, technic and tone, Miss 
Nichols created an impression highly favorable to herself, and her 
program was notable for a first performance in this country of a 
Serenade by Max Bruch, a clever and interesting work, lighter in 
reatment than his previous writings for the violin.—The People, 
J don, November 8, 1903 
America has no intention of being unrepresented by exceptionally 
ented nists, She has sent to England Miss Marie 
\ v} after studying in her own land, where her rare abili- 
re duly reeognized, went to eminent professors in Berlin and 
Par With the Queen's Hall orchestra to accompany her in Vieux- 
ps’ Concerto in D nor and in Max Bruch’s new Serenade (in 
r movements), she successfully appeared at St. James’ Hall on 
Mor y afternoon. Miss Nichols, who is a Bostonian, produces a 
eautiful tone and her execution is neat. In the “Adagio Religi- 
of the concerto she gave proof of being a highly sympathetic 


rtist.—Lioyd’s News (London), November 8, 1903. 


Miss Marie Nichols, a young American player, made her London 
début at St. James’ Hall yesterday afternoon and scored a decided 
success. Her program, sonsisting as it did of Vieuxtemps’ Concerto 
in D minor, a new Serenade by Max Bruch and Guiraud’s Caprice, 
afforded no opportunities for judging her attainments as a player of 
classical music; but she displayed so complete a command over her 
instrument and such decided artistic gifts that we should be glad to 
lear her in the classics. The adagio in the Vieuxtemps Concerto 
and the nocturne in Max Bruch’s Serenade were particularly well 
played.—Globe (London), November 3, 1903. 


Miss Marie Nichols, who made her London début at St. James’ 
Hall on Monday evening, is a young violinist from Boston, U. S. A., 
of whom we are likely to hear more. Like all young violinists who ap 
pear nowadays she has a fine technic, but she uses it as a means and 
not as an end. Her cantabile playing is particularly admirable, and 
the adagio from Vieuxtemps’ D minor Concerto and the nocturne 
from a new Serenade by Max Bruch were particularly well inter- 
preted. We shall look forward with pleasure to hearing Miss Nich- 
ols in a more classical program than that of Monday, for she seems 
to possess real artistic gifts.—Ladies’ Field (London), November 14, 
1903. 

Some other events in the past week merit comment. On Monday 
evening Miss Marie Nichols made her first appearance in England 
at St. James’ Hall, and introduced to Londoners Dr. Max Bruch’s 
Sérénade for violin and orchestra, op. 75. Miss Nichols was “raised”’ 
in Boston, and she does credit to the artistic and intellectual repu 
tation enjoyed by that city. The tone produced from her Nicolaus 
Gagliano violin was full and sweet in quality, her phrasing was 
broad and clear, florid passages were attacked with firmness and 
rendered, and when the music called for tenderness it 
womanly delicacy of feeling.—Referee, London, 


brilliantly 


was given with 


November 8, 1903. 


As regards Miss Marie Nichols, however, it behooves her 
English hearers to take notice at the moment, since she pays but 
a flying visit to this country, and is very shortly returning to Bos 
ton. She made her début in England last Monday afternoon, and 
had a reception which should gratify her. Stalwart, open browed, 
with dazzling fair hair and a dignified mien, this young artist showed 
herself alert, vivacious and equipped in every sense as artist and 
technician. After the nonsense that has been talked about pure 
virtuosity and mechanism of late years, and the rage for certain 
schools of violin playing, it is utterly refreshing to come upon a 
young artist who has so extended a view of her work and so high 
a temper in her manner of execution.—Daily Mirror, London, 
November §, 1903. 


A most successful début made yesterday afternoon at St 
James’ Hall by Miss Marie Nichols, a young violinist hailing from 
3oston, U. S. A. Miss Nichols, supported by the Queen's Hall 
Orchestra, played a concerto by Vieuxtemps, a Serenade by Max 
Bruch and Guiraud’s Caprice, in all three pieces, showing excellent 
technic and a most finished and musicianly style. The Bruch piece 
was new to London. The most attractive section is a tune 
ful Nocturne, to which Miss Nichols’ admirable phrasing and full, 
even tone did ample justice.—Daily Graphic, London, November 


3, 1903. 


was 


At St. James’ Hall Miss Marie Nichols, 
young American violinist, gave a concert with the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra and proved herself an artist of very distinguished merit 
A beautiful tone, a fully developed technic and very considerable 
interpretative power suffice to give her a very prominent place 
among the young artists we have heard recently, good as some of 


yesterday afternoon 


them are. Miss Nichols’ phrasing is particularly good and finished 
She played for the first time in England Max Bruch’s new 
Sérénade. It is in four movements, and the themes have all the 


breadth and dignity which is characteristic of the composer and his 
lofty emotion. The opening movement is full of interesting touches, 
and the second, a marchlike allegro, is full of spirit. The third 
movement and Notturno opens with a beautiful, suave melody, but 
there is far too much repetition. The work was warmly applauded 
—Morning Leader, London, November 3, 1903. 


* * © At her concert at St. James’ Hall on Monday Miss Nichols 
had the assistance of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, and was first 
heard in Vieuxtemps’ Concerto in D minor, in which she exhib 


ited a full and satisfying tone and an earnest yet refined and polished 
style, while her technical skill is undeniable. She afterwards played 
the solo part in a melodious and interesting Serenade by Max Bruch 
for violin and orchestra, which had not previously been given in 
this country, and likewise gave the violin part in Guiraud’s Caprice 
for violin and orchestra, with much spirit and brilliancy of execu 
tion, her several performances evoking the warm admiration of the 
audience, which manifested its approval in very emphatic manner. 
The lady’s début, in short, was completely successful, and she will 


doubtless speedily be heard again.—The Queen, London, November 


7, 1903. 

On the same afternoon at St. James’ Hall Miss Marie Nichols, 
another new violinist, appeared. She hails from Boston, Mass. The 
publication of this news seemed unnecessary to another writer 


Why? Subsequently, he states, the 
newcomer gave him “the impression of being rather amateurish.” 
It is difficult to understand this. Her tone and technic were surely 
out of the common. More, 
who can show such an interesting personality in their performances 
Altogether a very accomplished player, and one would gladly hea: 
again, these days violinists.— Musical 
Standard, London, November 7, 1903. 


Surely it was worth knowing. 


there are not very many performers 


her even in of marvelous 


An American violinist, Miss Marie Nichols, made her début, as 
far as England is concerned, and proved herself an executant of 
exceptional Alike in and tone, Miss 
Nichols created an impression highly favorable to herself, and her 


ability. expression, technic 


program was notable for a first performance in this country of a 
Serenade by Max Bruch, a clever and interesting work, lighter in 
treatment than his previous writings for the violin——The People 
(London), November 8, 1903 


As regards clever young violinists, the cry is “Still they come 


Yesterday afternoon Miss Marie Nichols, a*native of Boston, U. S.A 


made her début in this country, and in each of her performances 
created a highly favorable impression. Selecting for her initial essay 
Vieuxtemps’ Concerto in D minor, Miss Nichols secured warm ap- 
proval no Jess for command of expression—the Adagio Religioso 
movement being played with exceptional feeling and dignity—than 
for facility of execution and purity of tone, She was fortunate in 
being able to introduce to England a new work by Max Bruch, 


which she first played about two weeks 2go in Berlin. This novelty 
is a Serenade in four movements that afford fair scope for a talented 
(alla marciale), is very 


player. The second section, allegro moderato 


spirited. Miss Nichols, who will doubtless be heard again ere long, 
was assisted by the Queen's Hall orchestra, conducted by Henry J 


Wood.—Daily Chronicle (London), November 3, 1903. 


* * © She is a player of high rank, combining great mastery of 





her instrument with considerable warmth and charm of style. Her 
tone is good and her phrasing marked by intelligence and breadth 
Sunday Times (London), November 8, 1903 

Still they come! I suppose we have a new one ch week 
soon. I allude to violinists, to whose ranks another addition wa 
made on Tuesday at St. James’ Hall by the début of Miss Marie 
Nichols, a young American, who is not a pupil of Sevcik this time 
Miss Nichols, who was supported by the Queen's Hal! orchestra, is 
undoubtedly possessed of great gifts; her playing is clean, finished 
and, more important still, full of artistic perception. The novelty of 
ihe ._program was a new suite by Max Bruch.—Weekly Despatch 
London), November 8, 1903 

rhe American artist was first heard n Vieuxtemps’ ( 





certo in D minor, in which it was quickly made apparent that the 
justified. The music was 
florid passages were firmly attacked and 


favorable reports of her abilities were 


broadly and clearly phrased 
brilliantly executed, and there was manifested considerable warmth 
The good impressions thus created 


the Sere 


f feeling of refined character 
were deepened by Miss Nichols’ 
nade.—The Standard (London), November 3, 1903. 


sympathetic playing in 


Again the Queen’s Hall orchestra has been busy helping young 
artists; and again it may be repeated that it is an excellent thing. 
The first of the artists in question was Miss Marie Nichols, a young 
violinist from Boston, where she has had most of her training. For 


her age she is a remarkably finished artist, and I think one will not 


do wrong in thinking of her as having reached artistic maturity 
She has great technic, which she does not devote to fireworks, but 
which enables her to conquer every difficulty without losing the 


her tone, and she has real temperament and 
plays with real poetry of Her 
cially interesting by the first performance of Max Bruch’s Serenade. 


sympathetic quality of 


expression concert was made spe- 


ted one of the very modern men, 





Herr Bruch is hardly to be acc 
yet it would be absurd to call |} 
has a good deal of the dignity of 


m in any way old fashioned; he 
port of the classics, but 
marks no 


tendency to diffuseness may be called 


gait and 
his veins, Serenade new 
departure in style, the 
thing. But apart from this the 
full of beauty and vigor, and, of course, 
edge of the capabilities of the violin. By far the best movement is 
the Notturno, which has some themes that charm the ear and haunt 
the memory and breathe an atmosphere of romance, Miss Nichols’ 
phrasing in this movement The World (London), 


10, 1903. 


the romantic fire glows in 
unless 
a new Serenade is a notable work, 


showing a splendid knowl 


was admirable 


November 
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BLOOM FIELD ZEISLER’S Sonata, P. 10, No. 2, followed by the Schubert-Liszt Valse Caprice, lirers by any revelation of new qua e and new a e . mi nt | 
Chopin’s Sonata, op. 58; Moszkowski’s Suite, op. 59; Poldini’s Pou s simply taken for granted that she “can do 1 wrong” and is 
CHICAGO RECITAL. pée Valsante; Joseffy’s “At the Spring,”’ and ending with Chabrier’'s equal to any proble r difficulty in interpretation or execution, and 
Bourrée Fantastique, it presented a wide range of piano literature people attend her re $s to e1 not to compare or ige r test 
ME. BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER is one of the which appealed to both musicians and music lovers. er pianist ihis att de might s} a vain and sha W art 
elect of the gods for special distinction, and Mrs. Zeisler is an artist whose work is always a de-lght. Her play is 8 cS : 2a net say ahs “ae » Grae om " 
y ~*terist - sho rT viT ty ‘ source < t € rr y ed t ha h t 
As the honors showered upon her are all the more ty ig pews rs a “ys a ‘Her rr thetic welfare and continued improver 
remarkable because they refute the old proverb about hon ng and nuances are full of grace and her accuracy is unimpeach In past years the ' nt was raise this column that Mr 
oring a prophet in his own country able. Her playing is commendable in the highest sense for a qual- Zeisler’s recita grams were too “y ir,” light and t 
Madame Zeisler resides in Chicago, but that in no wise ‘tY Which is too often lacking in the work of even good pianists No gt sor . ed by the hag 
‘ . . that is, in the beautiful bringing it of inner voices. This adds tions that constit 1 evening's g at M Ha rhe 
diminishes her prestige when she plays before a Chicago queatie to Gas dllecs of tius Geuainaiiion, nn % geumees Ge ne gle | OS ai eat main deen eee 
audience ture perfect in form and detai 
The appended extracts are from criticisms on Madame In her chord playing Mrs. Zeisler also shows the perfect con There was, f nata Beet! N 
Zeisler’s recent recital in Chicago: mand of the pianist’s resources, Each vwone of the chord is given ' nging t ‘ fir r ] I “ i ‘ 
Mme. Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler gave last evening in Music Hall her . ‘nag —aw and s complete whol 7 e- sar crab tes a : fae 
innual piano recital in Chicago. * * * The applause was as abundant as In the Beethoven Sonata there were wn intellectuality, breadtl ir styk - ' ar - 4 - : nd Mi g« 
ever is when the gifted artist appears in public, and recalls and ° interpretation and dignity of style. The Chopin work was played There was, further, a Suite by Moszkowsh varied 
len ands for encores were numer 1s The pr Tam Mad ime Ze sier " th ane dran me eeeves The Me — wok a Fae = ete - . ps ] : - ~ ; - ; : 
had arranged was not ne calculated to put any severe test on he pera ons and precision in 9 high degree the Pc din . Waltz w . : “8 : om 7 / : “oo8 ‘ ps: ‘ 2 . 
abilitic either technical or interpretative. The heaviest number in full of dainty gra and the Chabrier Bourrée showed wonderfu is Bosthover - —s fe sper 7 ve : “ie — nlbnete 
: age ; Sonata, op the opening moveme , command of the resources of the piar nd a magnificent technical reter are very regrets irom t ms oe ed aA ue 4 
ee is whicl es ani ieute perfection if —s rmer, < r > ghtness ness an t 
. As encores Mrs. Zeisler played ( pin’s Nocturne in E major and Here Beethoven, t igh already in 1 ree M 
mes a 7 pore y= . en . Miszkowski’s “‘Liebes” Waltz The tter was given with much ten zartian He aimed at pure a I 
ee . Da Tris bi ; : —; derness and poet expression Ihe Chicag Record-Herald, N n, sentiment, energ < I r I r energ 1 Mosz 









encore The weirdly 






















he ordinary music locers in at so large an dience ; | Ma ez is a ption in and identif n wit ‘ c there was always.—The 
peautitul I ts r Nocturne we now andl es vO t »? the people ] x + g " « I ed ‘ € ( hic “s I c ng I 5s N c eT , 
Every selection on the progr Beethoven Sonata, of 
he “B ne a i ment evening 
t the , irree fTantasque r, receives a magnifcer 
4 —* : ~ There was e Schubert Valse Caprice N 6, from € Soirée 
nd s Olarly interpretation * : a 
: ; ; de Vienne,” transcribed by Liszt; the Prelude, op. 28, No. 6, and Blanche Marchesi and Saint-Saens. 
The marvelous powers of Mad e Zeisler were, however, shown e ~ , 
onata, op. 58 hopin, a light Suite, o; f great merit, 
Sate thoct } Chovin Sonat transitic rom the ght >= ' ' wn P r 
™ : m the Chopin ¢ The tras "1 a _ , Moszkowski, the “Dancing D » dainty morous bit by I A T a special concert given in Strasburg, under the di 
ning ke scale passages to the equally rapid chord runs f the ‘ > 
: 1i, and Joseffy’s “At the Spring,” t es the Bee en S rection of Herr Lohse, in honor of Dr. Saint-Saéns 
t are only played ir € way y such maste I e N , , y - 
€ ¢ . - . + | 
waki. Roseathe) and 1 : Phe ¢ go J . Gao 5 Soee . : ‘ and in which the great French mposer took part, Mme 
t ix portance may be mentioned the Chopin numbers, for . . . 
: 7 2 vt : “ger : Blanche Marchesi was the only singer engaged. She had 
pin is z i the favor n any pia program and doul S : 
Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler gave her annual piano recital in «hen Madame Zeisler interprets. The Sonata 8 is not the most reat success and was recalied many times is what 
: go last evening in Music Hall to an audience which was large, criginal of the Polish pianist composer's works, neither is it t some of the principal papers of Strasburg say about her 
onsidering existing conditions, the recent flood of music, the com most difficult. but there is riety in its four movements at y ae 
‘ ates ieee hae ttraction nd the ur " eS eyes : , — periormance: 
petition Of Many Ones ag stage aliractions Sm - awiling of a style in which Madame Zeisler t times a master, wheth« It ; f f ‘ 
! was a nuir i gre r , g , 
ness of many people to turn out at night during the present strike i pe in the fiery allegro, the gracef shor ae same one as a gC . . ! Hl a 
, —— ’ Beethoven, simple and grand rhe wning f 







gram presented a Beet en and a Chopin Sonata, the 


t-Liszt Valse Caprice r ¢ ypin Prelude, a Moszkowski site 
} Mrs 







hat 
lavrier 























freedom with which she translates the poser’s thought, the com 
pleteness with which she transfuses every interpretation wit the Mus prophets, ke other prophets, may be without honor in as in the qu: 
glow of her own imagination The Ct go Chronicle, November 25 heir own countries, but the rule is not absolute It is “proved : 
ee Mme. Blanche Marche i ficent personality ned with 
POR by the few instances which seem to contradict it Certainly Mrs ’ : 
7 Caanie Bineuwiiels er ie Sily honored not only ia her counter, a agnificent v so tw ¢ ng efore Saint-Saén und Blanche 
Mrs. Fannie Rloomfield Zeisler gave an enjoyable and thoroughly but in er nty—the torm centre of strikes, if not of musica ischesi are forg st —mrasourg Sit 
urtistic recital at Music Hall, Fine Arts Building, last night, the oc- events. We ild not dispense with her annual recital, and would Blanche Marche the presence of a Bran = mer enesilenes 
on being her annual Chicago recital not if we ild her vocal interpretatior eve re ect flawle de ate gr 
Her program was excee well chosen, and showed the versa It is easy to understand that it is lift t to say anything new uated, inspired a , . She ; ally perfect ‘ 
lity of the artist ] vantage Beginning with Beethoven's about Mrs. Zeisler’s art as it is for her to surprise her legions of ad nto Strasburger Zeitung 


























MISS ETHEL BAUER, 


Pianist and Pianoforte Teacher, 
166 Adelaide Road, ° ° LONDON, N. W. 


Mr. LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York, 


ANNOUNCES THE RETURN OF 
Mme. 
_ 
Katharine 


AFTER A YEAR'S ABSENCE IN EUROPE. CONTRALTO, 
ORATORIO, CONCERT AND RECITAL DATES NOW BOOKING. 
MAUD 


POWELL 


In America January, February, March, April, 1904. 


ANNA SPANUTH, | ee ae 131 East 17th Street, New York. 
Instruction in the Art of Singing. 
MME. 


VOICE BUILDING A SPECIALTY. 


Hotel ligand, 91 st Sk and Lacagioa Ave, 
Dramatic Soprano 
CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITAL 


Telephone : 3131—79th. NEW YORK. 
Sole Direction: LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 








‘*Miss Ethel Bauer has been for several seasons my 
distinguished pupil and is in the highest degree qualified 
both as a pianist and a teacher of my method of pianoforte 
technique.” —LescHETIZzky. 


HARRY C. STEIN, Pianist 
Artistic Piano Instruction ; Soloist and Accompanist. Certi- 
fied Teacher at the Diesterweg Academy, Berlin, Germany. 


STUDIOS FOR PIANO, VIOLIN, SINGING, ETC., 
Telephone Connection. 189 WEST 122d ST., NEW YORK, 












































Send for the pamphlet, ** A Secret in 
Voice Duliding.” By ANNA SPANUTH. 
Price, Twenty five cents. 


wie. ALMA” AL MA, sora 


Opera and Concert. 
SEASON 1908-4. 


En tour in Scandinavia, Denmark, Italy, under direction of 
FRITZ PETERSEN, Copenhagen. 


Accompanist, . . . MAESTRO SEBASTIANI. 
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MISS CROSSLEY IN AUSTRALIA. 


oo 


Cesy ERE are some Australian press notices of the 
great contralto, Miss Ada Crossley, who is hav- 
ing success, artistic, social and financial, unpre- 

cedented in her native land: 

Miss Crossley wore a lovely gown of jeweled net over an ivory 
satin underskirt, and embroidered with white silk flowers and sprays 
relief. She also wore a diamond chain and the Victorian 

Her opening number was Goring-Thomas’ recitative and 


set out in 


decoration 


air, “My Heart Is Weary” (“Nadeshda”’), which was rendered with 
all the sympathetic warmth, musical feeling and suavity of style for 
which the great contralto is noted. There was great applause as 


the last notes of the plaintive melody died away in a pianissimo. 
was recalled, and she gratified the audience by sitting 
gloves, she played a few 
This proved to be an Irish 


singer 


piano, and, removing her 


introductory to the encore, 


rippling bars 
lullaby by Alicia Needham, a class of song just now the vogue in 
London, and which Miss Crossley regards as one of the most favor- 
ite numbers in her extensive repertory. It was sung with a restraint 
and caressing tenderness that made it linger in the memory. In 
the second part of the program the contralto contributed a group 
of five songs, the first of which, Bohm’s “Still wie die Nacht” 
(“Still as the Night’), served to display the rich color of her vocal 
tone. It was given with felicitous charm. “Hark! the Echoing 
Air!” from Purcell’s opera, ‘The Fairy Queen” (1692), proved more 
florid in style, the music allied to the words, “Cupids wave them 
wings,” being given with charming brightness and artistic excel- 
lence. “When I Am Dead, My Dearest” (Walthew), which was 
specially composed for Miss Crossley, was in marked contrast to 


but it remained for Nevin’s pretty “planta- 


the preceding number; 

tion” song, “Mighty Lak’ a Rose,” to captivate the fancy of the 
audience. It was archly sung. The subtle charm of the dainty item 
proved irresistible, and the singer responded to the prolonged ap- 


plause by repeating the greater portion of the song, which is sure to 


come popular in Sydney. 
After the last number of the group, “The Birds Go North Again,” 
had been sung with luxuriant warmth of feeling, the contralto added 


“Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep.’”—Sydney 


the ever popular 
Morning Herald. 

In an interview with a representative of the Sydney Herald Miss 
Cr ley, aking of the numbers of young Australian singers who 





find fame in the great capital, said: 
all of them, but they do not realize 
It is study, study and 


idon, thinking t 


» good voices nearly 


that vice is not all that makes a singer. 

nterpretation, and those are the qualities that the critics are kind 
enoug credit me with hen there is perseverance even after 
ne s succeeded. I spend two hours a day with my accompanist. 
rhis is necessary, not only for vocal purposes, but in order to keep 


with the music of the day, for the public will have new 





igs as well as the old ones. I have gained the reputation of being 
nly singer who is equally successful in oratorio and modern 

ad I am often asked which is my favorite song, and I cannot 
tell, because all the songs I sing are songs of value, and are equally 
my favorites. Composers frequently bring me songs, and I take a 
delight in introducing those which are suitable for the concert plat- 
form, Charles Willeby being a great composer, whose works [ 
ave a great fancy for. One thing I always do is to give a popular 


s an encore. By doing so one pleases every section, for there 


a number of people in every audience who prefer popular 











sic For instance, ‘The Banks of Allan Water’ is a great favor- 
ite in England, and frequently I have heard the audience call out 
‘The Banks,’ ‘The Banks.’ One evening I was singing it at Keigh- 
ley a lady in the second row commenced moaning bitterly, the song 
! ng evidently brought back some bitter memory. Another favor- 
ite song is ‘Caro Mio Ben.’ That song was one of those I sung 
before Queen Alexandra at her request. I appeared twice by 
cor before the present Queen, and was the first artist com- 

in appear before her after the period of mourning had ex- 

Sydney Herald. 

In r opening number, “Caro Mio Ben,” the contralto gratified 
many of her old Sydney admirers by a well governed display of 

it the elocutionists call the “‘orotund” voice. The delivery of 
e aria was ardent, pure and noble, and breadth of effect was 
ecured without force or exaggeration. 

in the opposite direction Miss Crossley tossed off with brightness 
ind vivacity German’s “Love the Pedlar,” and glided pleasantly 
hrough the pretty sentiment of “The Four Leaf Clover.” In an- 


“O That We Two Were Maying,” and gave the emphasis of true 
emotional feeling to Frances Allitsen’s “Since We Parted.” 

The other items contributed by Miss Crossley were Brahms’ “Von 
ewiger Liebe,” Chaminade’s “The Silver Ring,” Willeby’s setting 
of “Phyllis et Corydon,” “‘Home, Sweet Home,” and “On the Banks 
of Allan Water.” 

If we are to take the first concert as an index, it is clear that 
Miss Crossley does not intend to make “heroics” her strong point 
during her tour. Nor is it at all necessary that she should do so. 
Her singing is admirable for its purity, smoothness and sweetness. 
Her musical accent is uncommonly good, her rhythm excellent, and 
there is an entire absence of husky, hoarse, nasal or guttural tones. 

In the use of what is termed “voice color” one can hardly recog- 
nize in the cultured and poetic singer of today the comparatively 
crude vocalist of nine years ago. Miss Crossley has learned the art 
of the “half tones,” and as a result some of her best effects now 
are the outcome of sureness and skill in touches delicate as the 
play of a sunbeam on a fresh spun spider’s web in a rose garden. 
And so completely had the singer her voice under control on Thurs- 
day night that when a faint pianissimo was desired for the expres- 
sion of some fond regret or tender recollection, the notes were so 
softly sung that, 

“Like flakes of feathered snow, 
They melted as they fell.” 

One would hesitate before classing Miss Crossley among the pas- 
singers. Yet there is no poverty in regard to emotional 
power. And she has pathos as well. Her highest gift is in the 
direction of eloquent expressiveness in tenderness of sentiment, and 
her finest graces are those of soulful sympathy and unforced earnest- 
ness. Beauty rather than sublimity characterized her singing. A 
mellow light plays over all her songs, gilding and coloring all, but 
it never becomes lightning. The dreamy sounds and the sweetness 
that suggests the zephyr caressing the violets are sometimes suc- 
ceeded by stirring tones; but it is ever a flute and not a trumpet 
that is blown.—Sydney Sunday Times. 


sionate 





A decade has almost passed since the contralto was heard here. 
The singer was then greatly admired, though without the éclat of 
a great European reputation. Her story, from a “child of the bush” 
to a conspicuously important figure in the musical world of today, 
is one of the romances of the history of song—a story of triumph 
after triumph in association with Patti, Albani, Calvé, Melba, Sant- 


ley, Lloyd and Plangon; of enthusiasm aroused not only on the 
concert platform, but at the great English musical festivals, and 
of recent instantaneous conquests in America. That this was all 


perfectly familiar to the audience of last night was shown by the 
warmth, already referred to, with which the Australian singer was 
welcomed. Throughout the evening her success was complete, the 
immense assembly applauding her with vehement, even glowing en- 
thusiasm. At the close of the concert a great crowd witnessed her 
departure in her carriage, which was filled with flowers. 

The general impression created by Miss Crossley’s singing was its 
telicitous charm of personality, characterization and individual ex- 
pression. We knew something of this before, but the stimulus of 
the European musical atmosphere, the true artist’s singleness of 
purpose and the spur of success have greatly emphasized these quali- 
ties; her singing has become vital in its subtle delicacy of feeling, 
couched, as frequently was the case last night, in tones absolutely 
caressing. 

Like that Australian favorite, Mlle. Antonia Dolores, Miss Cross- 
ley showed herself a singer who has the talent to penetrate deeply 
into the mysteries and resources of the human voice. She gave us, 
as it were, an insight into the inner consciousness of the singer, 
and one caught an inkling of the esthetic basis of the contralto’s 
art in the real music feeling that underlay all she did. Distinctly, 
beautifully and eloquently she sang, and such singing always im- 
plies not only the higher technical qualities, but a vital individual 
ity, a warm temperament and a highly gifted and roundly developed 
intellectuality. 

The singer’s choice for the evening had fallen upon the classic 
“Caro Mio Ben,”’ Brahms’ “Von ewiger Liebe,” “‘The Silver Ring,” 
by Chaminade, whose songs are so popular in French salons today; 
Martini’s “Phyllis et Corydon,” “Nevin’s “O That We Two Were 
Maying,” Willeby’s ‘“‘The Four Leaf Clover” and German’s “Love 
the Pedlar.”” Of these the audience specially singled out the Gior- 
dani air, to which was added Frances Allitsen’s “Since We Parted” 
and the song by the popular American composer Nevin. Here 
the contralto construed the compliment to the composer and re- 
peated the last verse. An extra song was granted after the charm- 
ingly rendered “Four Leaf Clover” (“On the Banks of Allan 
Water”), and after “‘Love the Pedlar’”’ there followed “‘Home, Sweet 
Home,” touchingly sung since the days of 
Tietjens. 

The Brahms 
writer, is apt 


surely never more 


Brahms, the song 
admire the austere 


song was distinctly welcome. 
to be forgotten by those who 





other mood the singer gently touched the chord of pathos in Nevin’s 


Requiem, the Concerto in D and the Fourth Symphony. The 
most human part of Brahms comes out in his songs. There is 
the same restraint as in his other works, the same elevated, broad 
feeling, and yet they are full of the tenderest melody, or are per 
as the example sung by Miss Crossley—as the musical expres 
It was sung with luxuriant expression.—Sydney 


fect 
sion of a mood. 
Daily Telegraph. 

There was another immense gathering at the Town Hall on Sat- 
urday evening, when the second of the Ada Crossley concerts took 
place, under the direction of J. C. Williamson. 

It was generally known that during the day Miss Crossley had 
met with a very painful mishap. She had sprained her right ankle 
while engaged in her morning calisthenics, and some 
anxious doubt as to whether she would sing in consequence. But 
Miss Crossley’s ways are not those of the petted prima donna, who 
disappoints the public for much less valid reasons than the con 
tralto could have offered. Dr. Murray Oram had to encase the 
ankle in plaster of paris (as it will remain for a few days); and a 
reclining chair placed in the artist's room at the Town Hall enabled 
the singer to rest in the intervals between her program numbers. 

Each appearance of Miss Crossley, by Herr Benno 
Scherek, and partially supporting herself with a walking stick, was 
followed by thunderous applause. The contralto, to put the audience 
at their ease, made light of her accident. 
the chairs 


there was 


assisted 


She sang standing, occa- 


sionally resting her hand on placed each side of he- 
Only towards the close of the evening did the singer show the tax 
she had put upon her endurance. This was in the encore, “Rocked 
in the Cradle of the Deep,” the reflex action of the strain temporar 
ily affecting the voice. Miss Crossley herself indicated the condi 
tion of affairs by smilingly placing her hand to her throat 

The choice of songs made by the contralto comprised “My Heart 
Is Weary,” from Goring Thomas’ “Nadeshda”; Blumenthal’s “Sun- 
shine and Rain” (supplemented by “We Went a-Gleaning”), and group 
consisting of Bohm’s “Still wie die Nacht,” Purcell’s “Hark! Tre 
Echoing Air,”” Walthew’s “When I Am Dead, My Dearest,” Nevin's 
“Mighty Like a Rose” and Willeby’s “The Birds Go North Again.’ 
In the favorite air from “‘Nadeshda,” the singer notably displayed 


a beautifully round, mellow tone, while she expressively voiced th 


lament of the Russian princess. It seemed inconsiderate to recall 
the artist under the circumstances of her disablement; but the 
audience could do no less than enthusiastically applaud the con 


tralto, who, on her part, graciously returned to the platform, and 
setting down at the piano daintily accompanied herself in an Irish 
lullaby by Alicia Needham. 

Among the group of songs all so charmingly sung the audience 
especially singled out “Mighty Like a Rose,” both the 
text and the unaffected setting took the fancy of Miss Crossley’s 
listeners, and the last verse had to be repeated. The Purcell 
listed was of an ornate character, with rapid fioriture, troublesome 
less agile production 
Zelie Trebelli (the mother of Mlle. Dolores) and Scalchi 
are historical exceptions. The quickly Miss 
Crossley’s vocalizing excellence in this respect, the song being given 


Nevin’'s 
song 


to contraltos, who, by nature, have a than 
sopranos. 


audience recognized 


with faultless fluency.—Exchange 


Owing to an unfortunate accident by which Miss Ada Crossley 
obliged to take a 


sprained her ankle, the favorite contralto was 
complete rest yesterday, and had to forego her engagement to lunch 
with the State Governor and Lady Rawson. Her general condition 
last night was most favorable, and she was in excellent voice, so that 


no doubt need be entertained as to her appearing at the Town Hall 


tonight. 

The Anglican Bishop of Melbourne and the Precentor of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral have notified their intention of formally welcom 
ing Miss Ada Crossley at Spencer street, when she reaches the 
capital of her native State on Friday next. At 3:30 p. m. she will 


be received by the Governor General and Lady Tennyson, and at 
4 o'clock the Lord Mayor of Melbourne and Lady Gillott will give 
the Town Hall.—Sydney Daily Tele- 


a reception in her honor at 


graph. 





Many of the triumphs achieved by great musical artists in Syd- 
ney may be said to have had a certain limit. Musical pedants have, 
perhaps, been moved to a show of enthusiasm, and sincere admira- 
tion has been expressed by people who have found their cultured 
tastes satisfied and pleased while listening to the performances of 
virtuosi of European reputation. Something approaching exagger- 
ated laudation, too, has emphasized the effect that these perform- 
ances have produced upon those who move within the art circles. 
Miss Ada Crossley, who made her rentrée last night at the Sydney 
Town Hall, claim that her triumph reached a higher point. 
The thousands of persons who made audience that 
thundered forth its welcome to the great singer when she came for- 
ward to sing Giordani’s aria, “Caro Mio Ben,” did more during the 
evening than manifest appreciation and admiration of her musical 


may 


up the vast 
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her now 


of 


modulated by scientific training, culture and experience; they ex- 


talent, the beautiful melodies conveyed by voice, 


had 


Joined to the sincere admira 


pressed profound gratification that the Australian contralto 


realized their 
tion, there was an unmistakable evidence of something akin to pride 


own heartfelt wishes. 
in the hearts of the people, who represented all classes of the com 
munity. 

It was not until the end of the first part of the program that the 
her first but it should be that 
until that time the audience had been agreeably entertained by other 


contralto sang number, mentioned 
members of the concert company. 

Upon her appearance the audience shouted a welcome, the warmth 
of which could not have been exceeded, and for some moments the 
silk 
thre 


pale blue stood 


to 


great songstress—a graceful figure robed in 


acknowledging the efforts of those before her convey ugi 


the media of applause and cheers what they felt in their hearts. It 


was a moment when she might have been pardoned had her se't 
control deserted her. 

In the singing of “Caro Mio Ben,” her opening number, which 
so frequently finds a place on the concert programs of Sydney, Miss 
Crossley gave a new charm to Giordani’s beautiful aria, and the 
audience, listening with rapt attention to the pure tones of the 
singer, experienced a pleasure that can only be conveyed by an 
artist who herself has realized the capabilities of the divine art in 
its power to penetrate the human heart and stir the emotions. In 
this respect Miss Crossley manifests not only that her splendid voca 


organ has been developed and made perfect by science, but tha 
she is the possessor of that genius which enables her to brighte 

the most beautiful gems of the art master refining their own 
thoughts and propelling them into the is of her audience At 





the close of the rendering came the beautiful floral gifts 

















For a few moments she was engaged in receiving r i 
the vociferous applause of the multitude, and soon she 
rounded by a harmonious collection f the choicest f nature 
beauties, many of which were fashioned into pretty desigt be I 
her name The calls for an encore were resistless nd Fran 
Allitsen’s “Since We Parted” was sung with intense pat Five 
bracketed songs were rendered in the second part of the prog 
These were Brahms’ “Von ewiger Liebe, Chaminade Silver 
Ring Martini’s “Phyllis et Corydon (arranged b Wille 
Nevin's “O That We Two Were Maying and Willeby’s “The 
Four Leaf Clover.” The dignity of the Brahr melod sf 
didly shown, and a tender pathos was throws to ¢ minade 

ing air, the pure contralto notes dwelling v ain intense te r 
ness upon the final expressive lines. Nev gw rendered 
with the same depth of feeling t f t 
fu f music, expressing with t ng tenderness the sentiment 
conveyed in the verses The fina erse we epeated it t nse 
to the : lause, though there was yet one c ng complete 
the list. Upon being recalled, after her singing of “The Four Lea 
Clover, Miss Crossley gave a feeling re neg f All \ 
und her last effort, “Love the Pe ar, ‘ ed fe t j 
number, when Miss Crossley sang Home Sweet Home Ww 
sympathetic touch that was appropriate t the casior The 
umph of the singer was without d t Syvdne Ever gw Ne 

In the use of what is termed g 
nize in the cultured and poetic singer f the 

st of nine irs ag Mis 





ones,”” and 





are the gutcome of sureness ar ki in t Je t 

play of a sunbeam on a f r’s el r ) g 1 
And so completely had the ‘ F r nd n ‘J g 
day night that when a faint piar t Na | red for the expres 
sion of some fond regret or tende « ec t er s ere 
















that 





softly sung 





“Like flakes of feather’d snow 


[hey melted they te 
















One would hesitate before eM ( ng t 1 
sionate singers. Yet there is t poverty eg qi 
power And she has pathos as we Her ghe g 
lirecti of eloquent expressiveness in tendert of sent ont 
er finest graces are those of soulfu mpat nd unforced earnest 
ness Beauty rather than sublimity « racterized her nging \ 
mellow light plays over all her songs, gilding or ring a 

vecomes lightning The dre 1 weetnes 








ggests the zephyr « ng the r r ‘ ‘ 
ceeded by stirring tones; but it is eve flute nd t < 
that is blown. 
The question was asked by mar r t hence n 7 " 
and the same question was asked again last night In man 











ARTISTS WHO 
YSAYE, 

MARTEAU, 

SAUR, 

DUSS, 

NORDICA, 

RIVARDE, 

SLIVINSKI, 

CABRENO. 





R. E. JOHNSTON, 







HAVE BEEN MANAGED BY 


Managerial Offices, 
St. James Building, 
Broadway and 26th 8t., 


ner and to what degree has Miss Crossley advanced during her 


nine years’ absence from Australia?” With regard to the compass 
of the and quality, 


Beyond the “levelling” of the registers, there is little to be 


voice its there is not any appreciable change 


noted 
The lowest notes, for instance, are not any stronger than they wer 
nine years ago. In the case of this accomplished lady it is proper 
to remark that this is not a consideration of importance 


Miss Crossley does not belong to the class of contraltos described 


by an American humorist as “earthquake growlers.”” Like all con 
traltos worthy of the name, Miss Crossley does not rely upon the 
trick effect of two or three low notes. Above the common class 
“the Australian contralto” shines as a star resplendent Our fair 
visitor, as we needs must speak of her, has long since awakened to 
the knowledge that genuine success can be attained only by a 
singer who works with brains as well as with lungs and throat—a 
singer who has imagination and the dramatic sense, wl regards 
the voice as an instrument that is quite profitless unless it is used 
for the intelligent and clear expression of a thought or an emotion 
one who realizes that the singer has to be an interpreter poetically 
as well as musically—one on whom a sacred duty is laid to recreate 
and reproduce for the public the truth in the heart of the com 


poser.—Sydney Sunday Times 
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WILEY PRESS CRITICISMS. 


OME of Mr. Wiley’s press criticisms include the fol 




















lowing: 
NEW YORK RECITAL 
The audience which greeted Mr. Wiley and Miss Umstead in the 
recital last Tuesday afternoon was a compliment to them, represent 
ng as it did many of the music ving people of New York and 
nit It was ‘ and appreciative audience, and its warmt 
was no doubt an n to the two gifted artists. Miss Umstead 
y “ ent Siasr nd earne . 3 t te V 
é Mr. Wile ed s erfect c r < ne ir } 
n the n songs revealed varied power f 
nterpretatior 
DEMOPOLIS RECITAIT 
Those eard Clifford Wile ust night at the Braswe er 
ed eve number which he sang His voice certainly the best 
ever heard in this place It is a sweet, fu deep bar ne and ex 
cellently « ated. He rendered his numbers with the s 
fir i rough enjoyment of his listeners.— Demopolis 
Novemher 20 
MONTGOMERY RECITAI 
The song recital of Clifford Wiley was patronized 
lience of who « ved eac number Mr. Wile : 
panied i Rie I ' le : er on the g ‘ 
vociferously ded The t ¢ nger 1 eard in Mont 
gome e time ag and rt persons were noted in the aud 
ence last nig I heard } t t o n He ssesse a 
ce f remarkable weet r gs Ww fine dr : effec 
M gor Advertise Nover r 
ROME (GA.) RECITAI 
\ g cultured and appreciative idience rd Clifford Wiley 





w not niy has magnificent v € ertectly ed, but as we 
» magnehe presence and Sune és e. n. Mr. Wiley gave 
a ore al at Lindale Saturday night and received ar tior He was 
er magnificent at lance and remarke fterward it he i 
Tribune 
WASHINGTON SYMPHONY CONCERT 

Mr. Wiley; the t of the n, made a splendid impres 
' wit s d rable yri es were we 

re ‘ e Rose I r),w ede 
twice sy ngton Post 

BALTIMORE (MD.) CONCERT 

Mr. Wiley was in excellent voice His solos were sung with de 
ghtful ease and with muc dramatic expression.—Baltimore Sun 











Beaming Eyes,” MacDowell; “The Rosary,” Nevin, and “O Swa 
low, Swallow,” Sullivan He has a voice of beautiful quality and 
sings with warmth The two last named songs were n re 
sponse to enthusiastic applause Baltimore News, March 30, 1901 
Mr. Wiley’s singing charmed e audience ‘ ed gair 
and again. His voice is of g i range and he sings in good taste 
Baltimore American, March 3 
NEWBURGH ON THE HUDSON 
The hit of the New York State Music Teachers’ Association con 
cert was Mr. Wiley’s three ngs With a most engaging stage 
presence and well rour i and ric ritone v e, Mr. Wiley left a 
most favorable ir r n His style cidedly operat He re 
ceive louble reca t 
At one time he was vored with t rec and the nd time 
¢ re ed ee ! In f Mr. Wiley s the sing 
ng sensation of tt f n.—Register, Tune . 
Clifford Wiley is a baritone with a ringing ce fine ysique 
and interpretative ability Troy Budget 
WORCESTER (MASS.) RECITAI 
Mr. Wiley appeared in Wor ter for the first time and proved a 
singer of high rank. He is endowed with a we rounded, powerful 
ice He sang a number of k ever e¢ a ge Worcester 
Spy, December 5, 1901 
Mr. Wiley sang fee k ‘ " grea 
h Ma rf ) 
At New Britain, Conn. 
RSKINE ALLEN GAY’S Schumann Glee Club, of 
New Britain, Conn., gave an excellent program a 
the Y. M. C. A. Ha n that city on November 20, witl 
the following soloist Mrs. Joseph Tilden, soprano; M 
Bessie Wheatley ntr Harry Scott, | ne M 
Ethel Stone, sopran¢ Miss A. W man, pianist, and 
Leon A. Wheeler, violinist Miss Mae Olcott and M 
Ruth Bennett at the piano 
The club is composed entirely of pupils of Mr. Gay 
who is a baritone of pronounced me Following ‘ 


roster of members 


Sopranos—Mrs. Gladding, Mrs. Ashton, Mr Dykens 
Mrs. Doherty Mrs. Nafey Miss I in Stone M 
( tensen, Miss Page, M Carpenter, M Coope 


Johnson, Miss Nellie Hanson, Miss Ws n, M 
Miss O’Connell and 
Altos [r Warner 


lander, Miss Anna Norlander, Miss Bennett, Miss Hol 
comb. Miss Shaw. Miss Remingt Miss P Pes v 
Estelle James Miss Px. t M lansor Mice 






William L. Whitney's Pupils. 
ILLIAM L. WHITNEY, who i t tl ead of 
Wm. L. Whitney International S 1 for Vocalists 





1 Boston, number g Ss] " P ie 
cesses in the p cw 1 Mme. I Homer f ‘ 
( ried Oper ( \W fre Gott Ss ig 
Opera Compar t M Wi! é Ir A ng 
ist season in t ‘ t N France n Par 
Madame Homer and Myron Whitney, Jr., were [ 
of Koenig 

Mr. Whitney cess % a teacher we nowt 
hessiating teles rldwide. There ly large 

















SAURET, 


New York. SEIDL, 
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BARITOnNnN Bw. 





Management HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
131 East Seventeenth Sfreet. 
Personal Address: 61 Morningside Ave.. NEW YORK. 
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Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN. 
American Debut—New York Philharmonic-Concerts, January 29 and 30. 


EVERETT PIANO. 














waiting list for 1 5 l ess ¢ 
The season's series of Peabody recitals was brought to a brilliant 1 J " ] } 
lis new scho ilready ure not niy in ; A 
ose yesterday afternoon by the concert f the Ladies’ Chorus : . ‘ : 
lass, assisted by Clifford Wiley, baritone. Mr. Wiley sang the ¢Partmen it in all that pertain to th titution 
“Prologo” (“I Pagliacci’), Leoncavallo, and three songs *Thy Mr. Whitney is assisted by a br int staff of teachers 
R. E. JOHNSTON. 
MUSIN. 
GERARDY, 
PUGNO, _ 
a 
HUBERMANN, 


SOPRANO. 


Concert and Oratorio. 
27 WEST 67th STREET, NEW YORK, 


"Phone: 1123 Columbus 
ANTONIA MIELKE, 
VOCAL AND DRAMATIC LESSONS, 
Hohenstaufen Str. 31, BERLIN W., Germany. 


FRANCIS KOGERS 


BARITONE. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals, Etc. 
Address Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 131 East 17th St.., 
or 26 East 33d Street, New York City. 











Ld 
Women’s String Orchestra Society. 
MISS BREESE, President ; MRS, HENRY SIEGEL, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer; (ARL V. LACHMUNIM, Conductor 
SOLOISTS DORA BECKER SHAFFER, Vio'in; MATHILDE 
DRESSLER, 'cello; HELEN MARIE BURR, Harp 
Office: 132 West Kighty-fifth St ,New York. 
Concerts or joint programs with Choral Societies 
Successful joint programs with choral societies of L. K 
Jersey City ; E.M. Bowman, Brooklyn; Frederick Burton, Yonke's 
Alf. Hallam, Mt. Vernon; Chas A. Filler, New Rochelle, anc o.bers 


Dressler 
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ADDITIONAL BLAUVELT NOTICES. 


ADAME BLAUVELT’S tour in Ireland, which has 
just terminated, has been extraordinarily success- 


ful. Appended are a few of her press notices: 


Mme. Lillian Blauvelt is a soprano who has gained fame on two 
continents, and who from many royal 
personages and most recognized musical authorities. Her style is 
perfect, and her voice singularly pure and flexible to an astounding 
Last evening she completely entranced the audience by the 
grace and perfection of her singing. Her contributions to the pro- 
gram were the bolero “Les Vépres Siciliennes” (Verdi) and three 
songs, (a) “Stolen Wings” (C. Willeby), (b) “My Bairnie” (Van- 
nah), (c) “Tell Me a Tale” (Reginald Somerville). Madame Blau- 
velt was frequently recalled, and in response to the applause sang 
“The Last Rose of Summer” with infinite pathos and charm.—The 


has received recognition 


degree 


Cork Examiner, October 20, 1903 


Last night the first of two concerts announced for the present 
week, with Madame Blauvelt, the American soprano, as the chief 
attraction, was given before a large audience in the Antient Concert 
Rooms. The occasion the first in Dublin of this 
eminent singer, whose fame had already preceded her, and insured 
a cordial and hearty welcome. The expectations of the au- 
dience were not disappointed. Madame Blauvelt, 
very sweet and musical voice, with great flexibility and charm, justi- 
fied from the outset all the flattering which have been 
i upon her singing, and the hearty applause and insistent en- 


passed 


cores to which she had to respond were proof in themselves that her 
artistic merits deserved the warmest and keenest appreciation. In 
the first part of the concert she sang Verdi’s “Les Vépres Sicili- 
’ with perfect finish, and later on contributed three pretty little 


was appearance 


for her 


who possesses a 


criticisms 


ennes’ 
songs, each quaint and characteristic, and making its own special 
i versatility. In these she was equally suc- 


nand on the singer’s 
ful, as in the beginning, and on her retirement from the stage 
left a pleasant impression upon her audience, which should insure 


her second concert still better patronage than the first.—Dublin In 


dependent, October 2, 1903 





A concert of quite remarkable interest was given last evening at 
Lillian Blauvelt, one of the finest 
Miss Muriel! Foster, 
singers of 


when Mme 
sopranos, was associated with 
Andrew Black—three of the favorite 
Payne, a leading English pianist, and M 
Since Madame 


the Assembly Rooms, 
of contemporary 
William Green 
the day—Miss Madeline 
Tivadar Nachez, a violinist of European reputation. 
Melba appeared at the Opera House, many years since, no 
We have long been waiting for 


and 


concert 
of equal merit took place in Cork. 
-+h a distinguished party, and when they appeared at last it was 
gratifying to find them well supported and appreciated. There were 
some vacant seats in the body of the hall, but the prices charged 
be described as “popular,” that, under the circum- 
considered satisfactory. There was 


so 





i not 


the audience could be 


abounding enthusiasm, and the audience enjoyed a rich, artistic 
treat. They heard a succession of great artists, who, one and all, 
charmed. Madame Blauvelt is an American artist, who was born in 
frooklyn, New York She was trained in the best Continental 


sch 
Tho 

neert work that her lines have been chiefly cast, and here her most 
Her voice is a high soprano, dra- 
matic in quality, with a range from C to D in alt. This is her first 
though she has sung frequently in London in recent 


and has sung in the leading European and American cities 


iwh she has appeared frequently in opera, it is in oratorio and 





important successes were gained 


visit to Ireland, 
years, and appeared at Covent Garden during the last season of grand 
Madame Blauvelt was the bright, particular star of the even 
florid 


brilliancy, 


opera 
ng. The 
abounding in 
her scale singing and trills were a revelation, and with all 
a dainty freshness and grace in her work so often absent from the 
vocalism of dramatic sopranos. As she sang “The Last 
Rose of Summer”—a performance of exceptional merit. At a later 
she contributed a trio of songs (a) “Stolen Wings” (C. Wil- 
leby), (b) “My Bairnie’” (Vannah), and (c) “Tell Me a Tale” (Reg- 
inald Somerville), pretty trifles each, but raised into the region of 
is a lady of 


bolero, ““Les Vépres Siciliennes (Verdi), a number, 


show passages, she sang with remarkable 


there was 
an encore 


stage 


Madame Blauvelt, who 








art by this beautiful singer 
attractive presence, wore some fine diamonds and the Decoration 
of the Order of St. Cecilia, which was bestowed on her in Rome 
by the Royal Academy of St. Cecilia, the oldest musical society in 
the world.—The Cork Constitution, October 20, 1903 

The first of Madame Blauvelt’s concerts, which was given in the 
Antient Concert Rooms last evening, attracted a large audience to 
all sections of the house save one, and that the most important. It 
is difficult to say why those who usually occupy that section were 
not more alive to the quality of the entertainment promised them 
Certain! a finer concert has not taken place in Dublin for a long 
€ d As usual, anything that Mr. Phillips’ name is associated 





Bohemian Piano Virtuoso. 





with is good. All the artists were of note, and the themes performed 
were chosen with judgment. A very hearty reception was accorded 
Madame Blauvelt as she made her bow. Her songs were Verdi's 
bolero, “Les Vépres Siciliennes” and the shorter numbers, “Stolen 
Wings” (C. Willeby), “My Bairnie’ (Vannah) and “Tell Me a 
Tale” (R. Somerville)—a selection which covered a wide field of 
sentiment and characteristics. The brilliancy of her organ was at 
once asserted. She has a pure soprano of delightful quality and 
perfect training. Her powers of sympathy are also very decided. 
All these qualities were freely asserted in the themes enumerated— 
the bolero being sung with particular brilliancy. For an encore she 
gave a pretty German song. The other songs given later on dis- 
closed tresh power and a further encore was insisted upon. Madame 
Blauvelt is in every sense a cOnsummate artist.—Dublin Irish Times, 
October 21, 1903. 





But we must now turn to the star of the evening, inasmuch as 
was named after herself—viz.. Madame Blauvelt. We 
order they appeared in the program, 
to Madame Blauvelt 
with a great reputation, and no 
doubt many came expressly to hear her. She sang first “Les 
Vépres Sicilienne’’ (Verdi), and it proved to be one of the brilliant 
displays for which the school of Italian opera was so noted some 
twenty or thirty years ago. Madame Blauvelt has a soprano voice 
with a purity of tone that can only be likened to crystals or the 
She executes the 


the concert 
have taken the artists in the 
so that must be our apology 
sooner. This artist came to 


for not coming 
us 


liquid clearness of a sparkling mountain stream 
trill with wonderful rapidity and clearness, and the distinctness of 
the scale runs is refreshing to hear. 

The song, though, of the Italian the style of 2 
bolero, and the brilliant passages with which it abounds suit her bird- 
The words depict a scene of brightness 


school, is in 


like voice to perfection. 
and gaiety, and the singer's style of voice and manner gave a pic- 
ture which took the audience by burst of applause at 
the finish was responded to by another song, “Ecstasy.”” This, how- 
ever, demanded a more sympathetic and quiet style, and did not 
suit the accomplished artist so well. Later she gave three songs, 
“Stolen Wings” (Willeby), ““My Bairnie’” (Vannah), “Tell Me a 
Tale” (Somerville). The first is an song, and was sung 
with an archness and grace, as well as with a contrast of tone and 
inflexion of the words, that showed she had been splendidly trained. 
that she fairly held 


storm. A 


artistic 


Rut it was in the next song, ““My Ain Bairnie,”’ 
the audience spellbound as the natural expressioon of the mother’s 
love was portrayed in the little story, ending with: 


“So I'll gang awa’ hame to the shine o’ the fire, 


To the cot where I'll lie wi’ my bairnie.” 

The instantaneous burst of applause showed how this little touch 
of nature appealed to all when put into song, and exquisitely por 
trayed with a beautiful voice and style. The last is an artistic piece 
of writing, and was much enjoyed, and again an encore was insisted 


on, the “Irish Folksong,”” by Foote, being given.—The Northern 
Whig, Belfast, October 27, 1903 

Madame Blauvelt’s charm of singing is threefold. The inherent 
beauty of her tone, her facile and finished vocalization, and her 
endowment of what may be called “‘style,”” make it a sheer delight 


criticism. What lim 
for her song: 
The 
from 
an 


and combine to almost disarm 


noticeable last night, 


to listen to her 


itations she possesses were not 
the 


brilliance of 


qualities. 
singing in the Bolero 
made her of the audience 
in three delightful little songs her charm 


were designed toward display of her especial 


animation and vocal her 


Verdi’s ‘Sicilian Vespers,” conquest 


immediate matter, and later 





was irresistible. Willeby’s “Stolen Wings” was very daintily given, 
the art of the singer doing much for the item, while the next song 
in the group, Vaniah’s sweet setting of some verses from Sir Gilbert 
Parker's “Seats of the Mighty,” was a clever study in acteriza 


The third, Reginald Somerville’s “Tell Me a Tale,” furnished 
Earlier Madame Blauvelt had sung 
Mrs. Beach, and now the 
clamor of the audience was responded to with a curious and pretty 
little German song, “Will Niemand Singen,” Hildach.—The 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph, October 30, 1903 


tion 


further and pleasing variety. 





an encore item entitled “Ecstasy,” by 


by 


The promoters of the Ancient House concerts have during many 
years of enterprising effort thoroughly deserved that success which 
The 
bringing into play of commendable enterprise and the maintenance 
rewarded, for these an 
among the most 
not exposed to the 


a Shakespearian character assures us mortals cannot command 


of a high standard of excellence have been 
nually recurring concerts are 
enjoyable of the year's 
risk of a surfeit of such is readily understood, there 
fore, that the Ancient looked 


eagerness by music lovers, who may confidently anticipate being pro 


justly regarded as 


fixtures. Ipswich is 


sweets, and it 


House concerts are forward to with 


vided with programs that contain much that is worthy of apprecia 
tion. The twenty-third of the series, which was given in the Publi 
Hall on Wednesday night, under the direction of W. E. Harrison 
(by arrangement with N. Vert, of London), amply maintained the 


reputation. Exercising that perspicacity that is characteristic of 


AUDITORIUM TOWER, CHICAGO, ILL, 


the proprietors of the Ancient House, Mr. Harrison had arranged 
a visit from the company of distinguished artists who, with Madame 


Blauvelt at their head, have recently been making a tour of the 
. . . 


provinces and winning high encomiums everywhere. 

Madame Blauvelt’s introductory selection was Verdi’s ‘“Vépres 
Sicilienne.” It is ummecessary to say anything in praise of 
Madame Blauvelt’s glorious voice. It was utilized to best advan- 


tage, the florid music being charmingly sung. The inevitable encore 
by the submission of a dainty trifle, entitled 
Madame Blauvelt succeeded to admiration 
three songs, “Stolen Wings” (C. Willeby), “Bairnie’” (Vannah) 
and “Tell Me a Tale” (Reginald Somerville). Each was delicately 
sung, but that which afforded most pleasure to the audience was the 
Madame Blauvelt selected “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye” as her 
bewitchingly to lead to a 
East Anglian Daily Times, Ipswich, 


responded to 
” * . . 


was 


“Ecstasy with 


second. 
encore song, and this was so given as 
second demand for repetition 
November 5, 1903 

The principal attraction of the evening was the quartet of vocal 
ists, all of whom the rank of their 
kingdom. Accordingly, it was much coincidence that three 
of them, Madame Blauvelt being the exception, should have appeared 


together in the notable performance of Mr. Elgar’s “The Apostles” 


are in front profession in this 


not of a 


at the recent Birmingham Festival. Madame Blauvelt is, perhaps, 
the most widely known of the four. She has made her name, not 
only in opera, but in oratorio and on the concert platform, both ir 
the Old World and in the New. It was for her services while in 
Rome that the St. Cecilia Society gave her the remarkable jewe! 
which was one of those she wore last night. For one of an Englist 
speaking race—she comes of a New York family—this was a unique 
honor. Madame Blauvelt’s style and production are of the operatic 
school, her knowledge of her art is of the highest order, and she 
gives full scope to her dramatic instinct. Her first essay last nig 
was in Verdi’s Bolero, “Les Vépres Sicilienne.” In response t 
an insistent encore she sang “Ecstasy,” by Beach On her sec 
ond appearance she gave three songs by modern éomposers 
“Stolen Wings” (C. Willeby), “My Bairnie’ (Vannah), and ~*T« 
Me a Tale” (R. Somerville). These were given with as much gra 
as she had shown brilliance in Verdi’s morceau. She responded 

a second encore with “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” which had t 
repeated.—Rochdale Observer, October 28, 1903 











Madame Shotwell-Piper’s Successes. 

ME. SHOTWELL-PIPER, 

who is touring America for the first time this season 

began her triumphs at the New The 
were followed immediately by New 
York with Walter Damrosch’s Orchestra, and in Brooklyn 
with the Union Madame Piper is 
booked with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra and for a 
spring tour with the Thomas Orchestra. Many are 
already booked for her with such musical organizations as 
the Orpheus Club and the Fortnightly Club in Philadel 
phia, and everywhere she has so far appeared she | won 
high praise for her beautiful voice and attractive p« nal 
ity. Here is the Brooklyn 
of her appearance with the Union League Club, with t 
headline, ‘Madame Shotwell-Piper Delights a Large Audi- 


the dramatic soprano 





i r 


England festivals. 


two appearances in 


1 
also 


League Club 


dates 


what the critic of Eagle says 


ence” 

Madame Shotwell-Piper, the noted sopran vist ace er s¢ 
ond appearance before a Dr klyn audience r g at oa 
musicale given by the Un League ( } She eared 
during ¢t and filled € lience w lelight. Par 
larly in | register are er tones remark f sweetne 
and flex audame Piper sang with much expre r 
vivaci Eagle, Novembe 1903 





Robinson Pupil’s Success. 


YEAR ago one of Walter H. Robinson's pupils 
Douglas Ruthven, tenor, joined the Bostonian 
Opera Company as a member of the chorus. The ex 
cellence of his voice and training was so apparent that 
when the principal tenor recently resigned he was ap 


pointed to that position 

In a letter received a few days ago from Mr 
he speaks in the very highest terms of the work done for 
Mr teacher 


comments 


Ruthven 


Robinson, who has been his ¢ 
Press Mr singing 


ceedingly complimentary. 





him by 


on Ruthven’s are ex 


OTTOKAR MALEK 


Sole Management, Charles R. Baker, 


Now Booking in Principal Cities. 





THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, 


FRITZ SCHEEL, Conductor. 

A permanent orchestra of eighty performers, maintained for concert purposes 
exclusively. Available for certain dates by addressing 

JOHN MAHNKEN, General Manager. 


1520 Chestnut Street. 





ADELE 


AUS DER 


Management Henry Wolfsohn 
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COTTLOW ON THE PACIFIC COAST. of musical conception and a genuine artistic individuality, the Muriel Foster in Birmingham. 
; crowning glory of it all.—Seattle Mail and Herald, November 21, P 5 : 
EFORE leaving the State of California Miss Au- 1903. HE following extracts are from reports of Miss Muri: 
Z gusta Cottlow played at the rival universities, and — Foster’s singing at the festival, Birmingham, Eng 
U . 1 st artist’ tal of th aso yiven un uspices ' 
large audiences heard her on both occasions. The _,1h¢ frst artist’s recital of the season, given under the auspices jang in October of this year 
5 


J - a ‘ of the Ladies’ Musical Club, was an unqualified success. Mis 
appended criticisms are from the State of Washington: Cottlow more than justified the anticipations of a brilliant program 


But nothing could have been more fit in its reverence and de 





. ' : tional sp s l as iat 1 beaut voice and dis 
Augusta Cottlow, a young pianist of unquestionable genius, was She shows uncommon power, and her playing reveals imaginative n pirit, as well as in the more material be y ol ' . 


heard for the first time in Seattle last evening at the Grand, under and poetic qualities of a high order. The first mumber, a Prelude t'nction 
singing One of the performances that w mark this festival was 


{ style for the aria “Qui sedes” than Miss Muriel Foster's 
the auspices of the Ladies’ Musical Club. In appearance the musi and Fugue for the organ by Bach, arranged by her teacher, Ferrucio 


cian is slight and fragile, and the brilliancy and strength of her Susoni, was well worked out The next number was the Papi e wor 





t lerful rendering by Miss Foster of the Brahms’ Rhapsody 
, ~ . ' ' ss Fos 1 surpasse ] ) ous ff t - Is 
The program she gave lons,” by Schumann This was played with a clean cut precision M Foster entirely surpassed all her previous « rts here or else 


playing came as a surprise to her audier A 
recalls she Where. Throughout the week, and on this last night especially, Miss 





inter and was heartily applauded In response to repeated 


ste played MacDowell’s “To a Water Lily” with exquisite grace and Foster 


each number wa 





was not merely a display of virtuo 
} ecautiful singing as certainiy eer ne i the most note 
preted with a breadth of mus comprehension, and witl 8 
























































] f th f res « int stir and very successful festival 
and finish of a musician who has spent the greater part of feeling. Her reading of the Chopin Waltz was poetic, and of the Worthy feature f a very interesting 1 y r 4 
7 : T ond s, Octo ~ 
in the perfection of techni Only a sensitive, poetic temperament Berceuse ideal. She repeated in response to an encore. The Tschai- London Times, October 17, 1903 
could erpret the music of the great masters as does Miss Cott kowsky number was well done.—Seattle News Letter, November 21, — 
low, who possesses musical ability in a high degree 1903 A more sympathetic interpretation of the s part cannot be con 
For the opening number a prelude and fugue for the organ in D — ceived than that given by Miss Muriel Foster, the tone quality of 
2 is ugt t Oo lo "s 1 o ] } “oO 7 , , 
major, by Bach, arranged by Ferruccio Busoni, was performed in Miss Augusta Cottlow’s piano recital at the Tacoma Theatre yes whose v e and reposeful style seemed to fulfi leally the require 
a masterly manner, showing a touch that was both delicate and terday on was one of those happy surprises fortune occasion- mer ‘ ‘ London Standard. ¢ t ” 
powerful The volume f nd af rue was brought out wit! ally bestows. Not that the audience was wholly unprepared for the 
; wor nl 7 P , hi ' pleasure, s e Miss Cottlow’s reputation as pianist was known be J 
a power rare in a woman playe op y Schumann I ‘ » Sine — 1 a had t Miss I er wever, reached her high leve { exce 
was beautifully given and formed a w it ght and airy re she appeared to prove herself the artist she aa been pr 4 lence and ravel t another subject eved a veritable 
» } P t , aimed Sh < a rog n oteworthy in ever respect, anc 
runs to the richer harmonies of the by Bacl craime he gave a | —— as . , a triumph in her singing of I Rhapsod London Morning 
I numbers that were thor rhiy ex d for the intellectual &@v¢ it in a manner that Icft no doubt of her splendid ability and Ad o 
w imb ha gh | i sal : ‘ dvertiser ber 17 903 
rendition given them by Miss Cottlow were by Brahms, an Inter skill. Her touch is remarkably elastic and fine, and her use of the 
mezz A flat major. and a R lie For an encore she played Soft pedal in shading produces the most velvety effects The 
. , / E ‘ jel P = 1 seo = Miss Muriel Foster, wl never fa wher r as great mus 
‘To a Water Lily,” by MacDowe 1 little ge f sound that w power of her slender, delicate inds seems well nigl edible, a > - 
4 1 ’ t ‘ n ik l anterpreter of < ndor 
given with a delicacy and purit f to that distinguis Miss with a fine artistic temperament back of a thorou hnical equip ng a R cai interprete A 
Cottlow’ ft pa ‘ Her rur - k t. clear running water ment, she gives a recital that is a delight from every point of view New er 1903 
s soft passages. e1 e lig cle 1 g wate 
und her chords ful! of fire and 1 est Scholarly precision and exactness in the big Bach organ Fugue, ar 
The pianist also distinguished herself t the manner in wil ranged for piano by Busoni, Miss Cottlow’s master; airy grace and The general leve f the s singing wa re nd Miss Foster's 
she played three selections from Chopir I were “Grand Valse exquisite color in the wonderful “Papillons” of Schumann, with its nging of e beautiful “Agnus De tood t by itself as a great 
p. 42; Ber €, Of nd § zo, ( arp minor thousand velvety, downy wings, were manifested by the player, and hievement.—London Morning Leader, October 
I 2 serceu ) , and cl Ss I 2 , | 1 
played with great ty of expression, and w she was greeted with bursts of applause and beautiful floral tributes 
playe« it rea eauty pression, an v ; : ; 
seceived that the 1 un responded to an encore 7WO Brahms numbers, an intermezzo of delicate tenderness, and a M Foster, in particular, deserve gh praise for her 
any eeile “ brillis Phanend D emia - } . by hon rrout ee , 
¢ selection. | G mir ) bw Zerembsk wrilliant Rhapsodie in B minor, were f wed by a Chopin grou pre ‘ ging of the bes Aeaus D The . 
, ber new to n 7 ‘ , eM Cottlow which included the grand Valse in A flat major, the delicious Ber R was exquisite g t Mies Meriel Pocter.—las 
‘ he Ss inc OD C } s ‘ a ‘ 
in opportunity to show her te ent ‘ ¢ and the Scherzo in C sharp minor, op. 39. The second part Globe, October 17, 1008 
One f t " the program included a brilliantly effective Etude by Zarembsk ! - 
1e of the most beautif elections n t program was the . : ~ : 

‘R ’ 1 the Tschaikow Romance in F minor, two fine examples of the , : ; 
Romanze, F minor, op I'schaikowsky Int this number . : ” f : Among the principal singers one must ngle ut Miss Murie 
t , ; Russian school of music, which is fast taking the attention of the . ag . 

Miss Cottlow po feeling a: ade artist sion Tt : I t She got more out of the Agnus D n the Bach Mass, 
1 } ry ] ; , . artistic world Miss Cottlow gave these two numbers with particu : 
ast nt ver was an Etude, D flat major nd a I naise, B major es 7 61 a a . i brill e¢ w d have thought possible and her singing of the 

+ arly good eftect wo of Liszt’s difficult and brillant concert pieces “ aan 
by Liszt, that added to the triumphs of Miss Cottlow The audience " ' , : “a : Brahn Rhapsody was something to remember for a lifetime vely 
" close the rogram, and 3 r imsistent recalis the artist gra« usiy a 
remained in their seats after the last number, the applause bringing 1 ‘dd - , = f . n voc tone and perfect in expression.—London Sunday Specia 
‘ } yave her two ac tional numbers, ending an afternoon o! rare pieas 
¢ pianist back, and she played for an encore “Waldesrauscher nal : ; . ; , October 18, 1903 
| c ¢ Post-I 1 ; ‘ ' ure The delight f the artist's performance was greatly enhanced 
lhe Seattle s nte gencer, uesday Nover eT 17, 1903 : . 
the perfectior f tone of the grand piano that a mpanies |} 
n her trave The Daily Ledger, Tacor Wast Sunday, N she 1 accessful of a e festiva gers appear be at 
igusta th ther iral ng t r nd perl tis ss , st , ‘ost. Octob > t 
Augusta Cot w is ra a frai king young woman, and ember 22, 1903 [ artist M Muriel I er.—Liver; I ) ber 22 p03 
} , oo " 
trom r PI t i tar s r strument one < 






her playing evi 

























i 4 h by. j H The Sest of the chamber music concerts was given aa Miss Muriel Foster seemed b able to ¢ he true devotiona 
lences tr < k the eyboa er . tn ¢ 1 upon as success 
I " i ‘ He ey ender ig te be teched upon ss a on feeling to her part. This w I ‘ se in the “Agnus 
astery of her fort | e grand a col ete er ir r Miss Augusta Cottlow, the young American pianist Dei? ‘i © with er , . ts = 
— Page - - y eCmmS 56 Cupe the recipient of the greatest attention. Her playing is of a vigor ‘a oan Wetiietihen Bast Cetabes . 
5 = 8 . : : ess and vigor and strength that one is little prepared for, when her slight figure 
y 4 ‘ , 
. . . s noted. Her technic is magnificent, both in forte and piano pas 
Lengthened by a 1 ; sages, while her touch is of a velvety quality that few ts r s’ R sody ¢ Miss Muriel Fost wt 
' on quire. In the Andante from the Kreutzer Sonata, which she played : r ckly gathering ya arkably fine render 
Prelude d ' Organ, D B with Mr. Kopta, there was that suppression of self that is so essen g of a part that, before a lemands deep mus feeling and syn 
1 r t 1 ' , ; , \ t soml eed M ) 
aged tor y Fer Busoni.) tial in ensemble work. This was also notably the case in the Rubin y, with a mobre I ! ry, ‘ eri ? 
Variations Sérieuses Mendelsso stein Trio. In her solo numbers Miss Cottlow was entirely success 
Papillons, op. 2 Schumann fy], The Chopin selections were beautifully phrased and played witt 
termes lat : —_ p . As a case in point, the air “Q edes” may be mentioned This 
Intermezzo, A flat ma Brahms extreme delicacy rhe Berceuse of Chopin, played as an encore, was 
j 1 lat mai 1 , . was sung with intense devotior feeling by Miss Muriel Foster 
id Valse, A fia najor, Op. 42 Chopin given with sympathy s r I g [ f mixed 1 < 
. Miss Foster was also irreproachable in her rendering of the diffi 
Berceuse, op. 37 Chopin was also perfectly satisfactory, as was the ‘“Waldesrauscher given < I : -. ‘ , 
cult air ‘ udamus i st { the f g 
Scherzo, C sharp minor on enanee.—The Dale Sol Alt Movember ta, tas ilt air aut ar Te 1 I ter ne e few singers wee 
Etude, G minor, op. 7 nderstand Bach's style Brahms’ Rhapsody went magnificently 
° inor, ¢ 7 — — —~ : 
Romanze, F minor Pp. § I Miss Muriel Foster added to her la Is by a remarkably broad and 
nanze, ninor, op. § 
P New Rochelle Music. dignified rendering of the s« whic runs through it It is difficult 
Etude, D flat major 
a . . . = . y reason of its awkward progression but these were casily over 
Polonaise, B major.. Liszt HE most important musical affairs of the season in eng —— oe = 
—The Seattle Daily Times, November 17 102 . ? on I th a 5 . £ the West ie by this clever vocalis ipon w m rapturous applause was 
New Rochelle will be the four concerts of the es wered.—Liverpool Courier, October 17, 1903 






chester Philharmonic Society, to be given in the New 






Rochelle Theatre on tl 





Miss Augusta Cottlow, the young pianist, who appeared last evenings of December 8 January 











Monday evening at the Grand, under the auspices of the Ladies’ Fel 1A . Tl , , : : Miss Muriel Foster took the solo in Brahms’ alto Rhapsody witt 
. 1 2 ‘e é 5 anc pri § le society was Organized r tast nd nat , } ‘ a 

Musical Club, astonished her hearers with her wonderful knowledge 12, coruary 15 an . 2 ” . : 8 we and patk rhe etic quality of her fine voice 
and interpretation of the great composers’ masterpieces. She is so ast year, and it received the enthusiastic support of music nd the application of a cultured intelligence made this one of Miss 
slight and fragile looking that ¢he marvelous strength of her playing lovers in New Rochelle, Larchmont and Pelham Manor Foster : I ' f the week.—Liverpool Post, October 
comes like a revelation. From the opening number, a Prelude and — — ee 7 703 

Fugue by Bach arranged by Ferruc Busoni, until the last strai ] 4 

~ , ig ns : Rivera Carl Specht has founded a new music school in Stutt ; : 
f the final encore, “Waldcesrauscher died away, she held her au I Miss Muriel I er I would ward the s honors, and the 





gart, under the title of Akademie Kunstgesang und “Agr 


exquisite 





dience enthralled under the spell of her almost matchless genius. 


is Dei” enthralled the audience during its too brief 
Her technic is amazing, and to this is added a breadth and virility Musik. period.—Sheffield Telegraph, October 17, 1903 
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FRITZ KREISLER'’S LONDON NOTICES. 


ERE are some London press notices of the phenom- 
enal success which Herr Kreisler made in Brahms’ 





The World. 


Kreisler can beat most of the dazzling fiddlers on their own ground 
when he pleases, as he has proved often enough. 
the very greatest players is secure now, at any rate, for always.— 


in smoke. 
His place among 





His solo, indeed, was nothing less classical and elevated 
than that of Brahms’ Concerto in D—a work which makes no con- 
cession to any taste but the highest. 


Sometimes, in hearing this 


modern masterpiece, we have felt more conscious of its elaborate 


structure than of anything else. 


Our limitation in this sense may 





Violin Concerto at the Queen’s Hall on November 14: , 
*s ; ‘ : kabl ed H Kreisler’ pe " have been that of the performer, and due to it. But somehow Mr. 
oth 4 smarkable ac >me ‘ > reisler ayi tri Paain sali : "Cc Sh . . . 
P = ~ Meng soni soils ip aa , ~ 1 “s he a Fritz Kreisler played the violin solo in Brahms’ Concerto for that Kreisler made us ignore framework and filling in for the sensa 
” the ira s ! ne t at th ueen a symphony con i S Ss - H H . 
1€ a a or _ 0 e 5 vant F ) - ’ instrument and orchestra (op. 77), and played most beautifully. His tion of pure and abstract musical beauty to which his performance 
ton Ss ay was 2 e ¢ ! B compelilec », ; itw—it i H * : P : : 
pene ress ‘ / — a en — a din dal oe : ry é wonderful dignity—it is the only word for it—of musical expression, gave rise. As a technical display nothing could have been more 
-* oh . se that anc . ‘ ete aa ae oe = ~ , ne his perfect intonation, his easy mastery over his instrument, his perfect, but that was not the crowning merit, which consisted rather 
des st rents siens ¢ » F concert; t ac re. nailen : : : 
- . ee ae ape a si er pies a . , ‘ a + utterly simple, and therefore purely true, attitude toward his art in an interpretation that laid bare the heart of the work, and made 
The Brahms Concerto is familiar enough, y ws , onary made \f place him very high imdeed in the tale of living violinists. The  jts throbbings visible. At the close of the finale it seemed that 
ive ane w. Indeed one hardly kne w it had so much real life in it. Brahms Concerto is a work about which we had perhaps better not the audience would never cease applauding.—Daily Telegraph 
\ great deal of it, however, well played, has always seemed rathe speak. The program annotator thinks that it is gradually but surely 
a lifeless dis piay of science, too ascetic for human nature's daily approaching the place in art which will set it near to the concertos —- 
food Many piayers recognize this, and have tried to make it more of Mendelssohn and Beethoven. There are others, not so cautious, 
ceptable by smoothing all the corners and adopting the sweetest who already place it above the Mendelssohn. It is a controversy Herr Kreisler’s performance of Brahms’ Violin Concerto was a 
possible tone; but in deing so-have deprived the work of its char into the lists of which we refuse to enter. Let it suffice that Herr "°table achivement, and stamped him as one of the two or thre 
} th y le . “ f > Pas . . , ; P a sth a 
acter strength without being able to make it beautiful. Herr  Kriesler played like a great artist, as he would have done if he had &Teatest violinists of the day. It was full of manly strength and 
Kreis made it both beautiful and strong; indeed he showed that set himself to play that old popular song, “She Wore a Wreath of classical dignity, yet never dry or angular or pedantic—but full of 
he be ind the strength instead of being incompatibie, really go  Boses.”—Pall Mall Gazette poetic fire and romantic grace. The band accompanied magnificently 
togethe nd his tone had just the right mixture of sunlight and and the enthusiasm was immense.—Morning Leader 
a it was, to quote Herr Weingartner again, just the tempered —— . 
injight in the forest glade, and his technic was perfection itself The audience, by the way, was unusually large, every part of the 
nd his intonation flawless. A finer performance it is impossible house, as far as we could see, being filled. The crowd was certainly Mr. Trabadelo’s Success. 
nagine, and the public is to be commended for the warmth with not unconnected with the appearance of Fritz Kreisler as violin 
recognized its merits. For it was one of those performances soloist. It seemed as though all the amateur fiddlers of London R. TRABADELO. of Paris, was the soloist at Mr 
cl e absolutely free from any meretricious display, and of such had come out to hear this favorite artist, judging by the enthusiasin ’ . . 
: : ; Bagby’s Monday morning musicale last Monday at 
4 studiously simple sincerity that it might easily have been under f his eceageiem, and the prolonged applause showered upon him : “4 ‘ Sees ’ 
ed by a public which has got into the habit of being dazzled, espe at every opportunity. Yet he played no ad captandum stuff, min the Waldorf-Astoria. His success was so pronounced that 
lly by violinists. It should not be forgotten, however, that Hert istered | to no love of | the sensational, let off no fireworks ending he was compelled to sing two encores. 





London, England. 


Mme. MORIANI. 
Private Academy for Voice Training and 
School for Opera, : 
Complete Training for Voice, Style and 
the Different Repertories. 
Special Classes for Gentlemen on each 
Monday and Thursday from 5 to 7. 
le teacher of Alice erlet, Claire 
Friché, the incomparable “Louise” of 
Charpentier’ s opera, and Madame Birner. 
For terms and particulars write to the Secretary 
of Madame Monriani's hool, 3 York Place, 
Baker Street, London W., England. 


MARIE WITHROW 


VOICE PRODUCTION. 
& New Bond Street, London. 
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NEW YORK. 





MARY JUSTINA LUPPEN, 


CONCERT PIANIST. 
A limited number of pupils accepted. 
11 West Twenty-first Street, New York. 





MME. N. FORNIER, 
RECITALS, PIANO LESSONS. 


Prize Paris Conservatory (Ecole Mar- 


First 
meontel). 

Lessons at Residence or Studio: 
138 Fifth Avenue. 


C. VAN DER LINDEN, 


64 West Ninth St., New York. 
Singing, Opera Repertoire, 
Orchestral Conductor, Har- 
mony, Counterpoint, Instru- 
mentation, Composi'ion. 





SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


rer Régisseur de la Scéne de l’Opéra Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 
Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
ractice. Voice, lyric, declamation, language, sol- 
ége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 
Class and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
go rue St. Petersbourg. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


ITALY. 
Sebastiano Breda, 


Maestro di Canto, 
Perfect Voice Placing. Absolute bel canto. 
Classic and Modern Repertorio. 


PLAN, Via San Pietro all’ Orto No. 18. 


 M. VITTORIO CARPI, 


VocaL TEACHER, 
Viale Margherita 46, Florence, Italy. 


SELINA AUERBACH |=. 


PIANIST—Maestra di Piano. 
DIPLOMA LICEO BOLOGNA. 
VIA BRERA 16, MILANO. 




















PHILADELPHIA. 


VOICE MASTERY FOR SINGERS 
Conscious of defects and limitations in Te CHNIC- 
Extension of comp ss, cementing ‘‘ breaks,” eradicat. 
ing defects of qual‘ty, developing strength, acquiring 
execution. B. FRANK WALTERS, Jr., 
Send for Creular. 401 S. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAURITS LEEFSON, GUSTAV HILLE 








I H Conservatory of Music. A _ thor 
‘ tion in Music. Orchestra, Harmony, 
I Sy ny Class free to all students 
f Send f Ca to the Secretary, 
\ g an Bui g 4 tnut Street, Phila 
le 








Mr. H. HOWARD BROWN, 

Mrs. DORA TOPPING BROWN, 
VocaL INsTRUCTION 

Studio: 15 Fast Fifty-ninth Street, New York. 

"Phone: 1651 Plaza. 


JUSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL 


Stringed Instruments. 
GERALDINE MORGAN, Director. 
Orchestral and 'Cello Department—PAUL MORGAN, 


914 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
HERMANN SPIELTER, 


Piano and Composition. 
Residence-studio: 1190 Park Ave., New York. 


MISS CROLIUS’ PIANO SCHOOL, 


815 Carnegie Hall, 
Modern Technic, Artistic Phrasing and Culture 
in individuality are leading characteristics. 
Teachers’ training a specialty. Excellent teach- 
ers furnished. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY or DRAMATIC ARTS. 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President. A prac- 
tical training school in conjunction with Mr. Chas. 














Frohman’s Empire Theatre and _ traveling compa- 
nies. Apply to E. P. STEPHENSON, Carnegie 
Hall, New York. 

REGINALD BARRETT, 


ORGAN AND SINGING. 
Studio: 10 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 
Organist St. James’ Lutheran Church. 


SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY. 


Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director, 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


THEODORE PARKMAN CARTER. 


Studio: 1211 Carnegie Hall. 
COACH—ACCOMPANIST. 


_Piano Instruction. _ 





Voice Culture, rae Bs Accompanying. 
Pupil of E. Presson Miller. 


Care of E. PRESSON MILLER. 1013 Carnegie Hall, 





MISS VIRGINIA BAILIE, 


Piano Instruction. 
LESCHETIZKY METHOD. 
Mondays and Thursdays, 1202 Carnegie Hall. 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 96 Clinton Street, B’klyn. 


Pianist. 





ot HOFFMANN, Soprano, 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 
498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





JULIE RIVE-KING 


ADDRESS 


Knabe Hall, New York. 
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THOMAS J. PENNELL, 


BARITONE, 
Concert, Oratorio, Son 
Whitman College, Walla 


The Berta Grosse-Thomason Scheol for Pians 


41 Tompkins Place, Brooklyn. Piano, Harmony: 
Ensemble are. Mme Berta Grosse-Thomason 
Principal. (Pupil of Franz Kullak.) 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Pupils prepared for 


Recitals. 
alla, Wash. 





Church, Concert and Oratorio. 


Studio; 489 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MISS AMY RAY, 


Contralito. 


Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, 


VOCAL, INSTRUCTION. 
325 WEST 112th ST., NEW YORK. 


AMY FAY, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
60 West Ninety-fourth Street, New York. 


HENRY GAINES HAWN, 


DICTION FOR SINGERS. 
Dramatic Art. Send for 
“Diction for Singers,” $1.50. 
Monday and *hursday. 








Song Interpretation. 
Circular. Text book, 
g15 Carnegie Hall. 


HANS KRONOLD, 
"CELLIST. 
1297 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
*Phone: 1151 79th St. 


H. BROOKS DAY, 


Concert Organist. 
INSTRUCTION. 
Organ, Counterpoint and Composition. 
Florence Court, 
47 Plerrepoat Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


HJALMAR von DAMECK, 


Solo Violinist. 


PUPILS ACCEPTED. 
RESIDENCE AND STUDIO: 




















1377 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. 


NEI we YORK. 








CAN HARMONY BE TAUGHT BY MAIL ? 


Doyou want to learn to Compose and Arrange Music? 
If so, send 2 cent stamp for trial lesson. Nothing to 
pay until you have had three trial jessons. If these 
essons do not convince you that you will succeed 
—then they are free. Don't write unless you have 
a thorough knowledge of , rudiments of music and 
mean business. . WILCOX (Harmonist), 
1582 Broadway, New York City. 
Mention the Musica! Courier 











D'ANGELO BERGH, 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 

course. Teachers’ special course, all 
Famous specialists. Prospectus. 

122 West Forty-ninth St., New York 





LILLIE 


Operatic 
departments. 
The Bristol, 


Scottish Song Lecture-Recitals. 


Miss AMY MURRAY 


Applyto CHARLES BE. WARK. 
25 East 21st St., NEW YORK. 


MAX DECSI, 


VoIce SPECIALIST. 

Teacher of Anita Rio, Alice Neilsen, Madame 
Shotwell-Piper, Siby!] Sammis, Agnes Pau!, Edith 
Ross, Madame Winslow Fitch, Madame Mariska 
Aldrich Dr. lon Jackson, Julian Walker. Geo. W. 
Wick, Otto Schubert and others before the public. 


STUDIO: : CABNEGIE I BA LL. 


K, GRIENAUER, 


The Vienna ’Cello Virtuoso. 


Grienauer String Quartet, Harp 
Trio, Piano Trio, open for 
engagements. 

STUDIO: 112 carnegie Hall, 
Letter address, 129! LexingtonAve. 


VICTOR S. 


Faith, 














VIOLINS, 
BOWS, 
CASES, 
ITALIAN 
STRINGS, 
REPAIRING, 
23 Union Square» 
NEW YORK. 








HOMER MOORE. 


BARITON H.— a 





Address: 210 W, 107th St., NEW YORK. 





Director N. Y. Festival Chorus and Orchestra. 
Director Ocean Grove Musical Festivals. 
President Int, Cor. lof Music. 

sight Singing and Theory Lessons by Mail. 


TAL! ESEN MORGAN 


18 West 19th Street, New York 





DR. 


FRANKLIN 


TIaNOoOR. 


LAWSON 


2611 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Telephone : 972 Riverside. 








Studios: 


Hoot EPSTEIN, 


Carnegie Hall, 


_ PIANIST. 





New York. 





LILLIAN LITTLGHALES, 


VIOLONCELLIST. 





2465 Broadway, New York. 
Telephone: 860 Riverside. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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BALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 
ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR. 














Hr. BALDWIN & CO. 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
267-269 Wabash Avenue, . ° 





1900. 













CHICAGO, ILL. 








Strich & Zeidler 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS OF THE HIGHEST ARTISTIC MERIT. 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 





EASE 
IANOS 





HAVE BEEN FAMOUS FOR OVER 50 YEARS. 


Good Then. 


Better Now. 


Write for catalogues and prices 


MAIN OFFICES: 


PEASE PIANO CO., 128 West 42d St., New York, 


We also manufacture the WILBUR piano 


a thoroughly reliat 


le instrument at a moderate price. 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1870) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany: Berlin and Flottwelistrasse 1. 
Cable address: Musikwolff, Berlin, 


Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Sabeeriaton Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 

Sole ye of most’ of the leading art 
Stavenhagen, Mme 


Proprietor and 


ists, viz. Joachim, d’Albert, 

“arrefio, Mile. Kieeberg Mile. Marcella, Sem 
brich, Emil Goetz, the Berlin Philharmonic Or 
chestra, Manager of the American tours of Josef 


Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
APPLY FOR CATALOGUE. 


Celebrated C. F. Albert Concert 
Violins, Violas, Cellos and Bows 


awarded 








For which the HIGHEST PRIZES have been 


wherever exhibited 


JC ABER 


(py Only Violin Maker in 
America who received a Prize at <a 


SOUTH NINTH STREET, 





Paris Exposition, !878. 
20 205 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Roval Conservatory of Music and Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


Forty-eighth Year, 1901-1902, 


Education from beginning to finish. 


admission times begin April and September. 


PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF TEACHERS FROM THE DIRECTORIUM. ~ 


1387 Pupils: 75 Recitals. 


Full courses or single branches. 


112 Instructors. 


Principal 
Admission granted also at other times. 


- 


B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


Chief of Tue Musical 


A. 


the concert. 


REFERENCE: The Editor-in- CouRigr. 


HUGO GORLITZ 


nog NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W 
IMPYPRESARIO. 
Sole Manager for JAN KUBELIK, WILHELM BACKHAUS, JOHN HARRISON 
(the new Tenor) and RICHARD STRAUSS 








CABLES: HUGONOTAS, LONDON. CONSULTATION FEB: TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 


NEW YORK GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 23 West 42d St., New York. 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the vegree «.. Penfield and others. Lectures H.E. Krehbiel, Dahm- 
Etocution and Dramatic Art- 





Doctor of Music Petersen, Carl Fiqué 
Directors: CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE Russeil B. Throckmorton Fencing—Pierre Kochard 
Instructions given in ali branches of music from first Opera Department—German, English, French, Italian. 
Opera coaching and stage work Terms from $10 up per 


beginning to highest perfection. 

Departments: Piano, Violin, Organ, Singing, ‘Cello, 
Harp and ail orchestral and string instruments. Thirty- 
eight of the most known and experienced professors, 


To enter the conservatory no previous know!l- 
Special departments for beginners, 
Free advantages to sta- 


quarter 
edge necessary 
amateurs and prof: ssionals 


including August Fraemcke, Car! Hein, Julius Lorenz, dents—Harmony Lectures, Concerts. Ensemble Playing, 
Castellanos, Arteago Kritzler, Yon, Huber, Mattes, Ehr- Vocal Sight Reading. ORCHESTRA CLASS now forming 
bardt, Spencer, Ida Kiein, Marie Maurer, Kieff-Pignol, and free tv everybody ; starta October 15. Open from 3-4 


Hjalmar von Dameck, Van der Gucht, Cari Grienauer, Monday and Thursday till 9 P. M Send for Catalogue. 


The MONTREAL CONSERVATORY MUSIC | 


(Founded 1893 by C. E. SEIFERT) 
938 & 940 Dorchester Street, Montreal, 
For Prospectus apply to 
Cc. BE. SEIFERT, the Musical Director. 





‘Grimm’s Simple Method of Modern Harmony, 


Price $1.50, and 


Grimm’s Practical Method for Beginners on the 


Canada 











The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso. 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonic), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of music 
ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral 


Complete Training yp the Stage. 
instruments). SEMINARY: 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SC HOOL. 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY 

uefer, Prof. E. E. Taubert. 
tatowski, 
papension, Gustav Pohl, 
berg. SINGING 
laus Rothmuehl, 
AND DRAMATIC CLASS 
Dessau, Willy Nicking, W. 
Poenitz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, 
Charges: 


PIANO 
A. Sormann, Th. 
Royal Chamber Singer; 


N. Rothmuehl. 
Rampelmann. 


Prospectuses may be cau A cee the Conservatory. 


hours from 11 a. m. to 


Special training for teachers. 


AND COMPOSITION 
Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, 
Otto Hegner, B. Hintze-Reinhold, Prof. Ernest Jedliczka 
Schinberger, 
-Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Mme 
Wladyslaw Seidemann, 
VIOLIN 

‘CELLO 


OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 
ELEMENTARY 


Prof. Philipp 
Bruno Gor- 


CHORUS SCHOOL. 
Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner. 


M. Landow, Dr. P. Liitzenko, A. 
Prof. E. E. Taubert, Guenther Freuden- 
Blanche Corelli, Anna Wiillner, Nico- 
Alexander Heinemann. OPERATIC 
Issay Barmas, Bernard 
HARMONIUM—Franz 


750 marks ($180). 
Consultation 


rof. Gustav Hollaender, 
Eugen Sandow. HARP, 


Royal Music Director, &c 
From 125 marks ($30) up to 400 marks ($100) Annually 


Operatic School: 
Pupils received at any time. 





Klindworth-Scharwenke Conservatory of Music. 


BERLIN W., STEGLITZERSTRASSE is. 


Director: Dr. HUGO GOLDSCHMIDT. 
K. K. Hofpianist ; Prof Ph. SCHARWENKA, 
W. LEIPHOLZ, MAYER-MABR (Piano); 
PROF. BLANCK-PETERS (Singing) ; Zajic, 
VAN LIER (’Cello); KNUPFER (Opera). 


Principal Teachers 


PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA, 


C. ANSORGE, PROF, JAMES KWaAST, PROF. 
GOLDSCHMIDT, LINA BECK, DIERICH and FRAU 
GRUENBERG, VON BRENNERBERG ( Violin) ; 


Pupils received at any time 





THE NEW LOCATION OF THE 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR Directress, 
HIGHLAND AVENUE AND OAK STREET. 


The Conservatory instructs, trains and educates 
those seeking a musical education after the best 
methods of foremost European Conservatories. 


The faculty includes some of the leading Artists 
and Musicians of America 


The environment of the NEW LOCATION, with 
respect to refinement, 
surroundings, 


home comfort and luxurious 


is ideal. 


DELIGHTFULLY LOCATED on the hills over- 
looking the city, In the FINEST BUILDING DE- 
VOTED TO MUSIC IN AMERICA. 

Day and boarding pupils enrolled at any time. 
For catalogue, address 

MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
Highland Ave. & Oak St., CINCINNATI, Ohio,U.8.A. 














Piano Price $1.00, are standard works. Masi- 
A Com rehensive Catalo ue clans should examine these up to date works. 
D g Rates to teachers 
Of Instrumental Sheet Music, Folios THE GGO. B. JENNINGS CO. 
aad lastruction Works. 105 and 107 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Containing Solosand Teaching Methods for ——— : ———E 
Pianoforte, Violin, Organ and all Orchestral - 
Instruments. Carefully edited and an inval- MAURICE ARONSON, 
uable aidto Teachers. Sent free on request. 
Also our Complete Catalogue of Imported 
Songs. PIANIS 
JOS. W. STERN & CO., ' Par 
34 East 2ist Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
Re n W., Germany 

















Standard New Music Books. 


SHORT JOURNEYS IN MUSIC- LAND. 
step through second grade. Price Tic. 


Carefully graded from the first 


** BRAINARD’S MUSICAL COMPANIONS.” A collection of carefully 
graded. easy four-hand pieces. Price $1.00. 
“ BRAINARD’S SCHOOL MARCHES.” A book of Marches, for use in 


schools, which must naturally commend itself to all who are interested in school 
matters. Price $100. Cata/ogues FREE onarplication Dealers. wiite for Discounte. 


THE S. S. BRAINARD’S SONS CO. 


20 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 298 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 






















THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS 


Sreinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: STEINWAY HALL, 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN: STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY: STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No, 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





FINISHING FACTORY : FOURTH AVE , 52d-53d STS., NEW YORK CITY. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * & 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED, 








OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVER_LETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON. 








THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. CHICAG O. 


NEw YORK. 





PIANOS 





MBALL™ 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





KNABE 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 
NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the —— Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the leading 


Popular and Artists. 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





vose 


‘eee appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 

Write for Explanatory Literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 











